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PHC:NIX anp PHGNICES. 


AS there has been much uncertainty about the 
purport and extent of these terms; and they are 
of great consequence in the course of history; I 
will endeavour to. state . their ..true meaning. 
Phoinic, or Poinic, was an Egyptian and Canaan- 
itish term of honour; from whence were formed 
Donk, Doiwines, Dowvixosss Of the Greeks, and Phoinic, 
Poinicus, Poinicius of the Romans; which were 
afterwards changed to Pheenix, Punicus, and 
VOL. If. B 
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*Puniceus. It was originally a title, which the 
Greeks made use of as a provincial name: but it 
was never admitted as such by the people, to 
whom it was thus appropriated, till the Greeks 
were in possession of the country.. And even. 
then it was but partially received: for though 
mention is made of the coast of Pheenice, yet we 
find the natives called Sidonians, Tyrians, and 
*Canaanites, as late as the days of the Apostles. 
It was an honorary term, compounded of Anac 
with the Egyptian prefix; and rendered at times 
both Phoinic and Poinic. It signified a lord or 
prince: and was particularly assumed by the sons 
of Chus and Canaan. The Mysians seem to have 
kept nearest to the original pronunciation, who 
gave this title to the God Dionusus, and called 
him Ph’anac. 


* Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 
Osirin AKgyptus putat, 
Mysi Phanacem. 
“In all antient accounts of the Romans the term was expressed 
Poini, and Poinicus. Poinei’ stipendia pendunt.. Poinei sunt 


solitei sos sacrificare puellos. Ennius. Annal. viie Afterwards it 
was changed to Poenus, and Punicus. 

* Simon the Canaanite. Matth. c.10. v, 4. Also the woman of 
Canaan. Matthew. c.15. v. 22. 


* Ausonius. Epigram. 25. Ph’Anac, the Great Lord. 
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Tt was also conferred upon many things, which 
were esteemed princely and. noble. Hence the 
red, or scarlet, a colour appropriated to great and 
honourable personages, was styled Phoinic. The 
palm was also styled Phoinic, So: and the an- 
tients always speak: of it as a stately and noble 
tree. It was esteemed an emblem of honour; and 
made use of as a reward of victory. Plurimarum 
palmarum homo, was a _ proverbial expression 
among the Romans, for a soldier of merit. Pliny 
speaks of the various species of palms ; and of the 
great repute in which they were held by the 
Babylonians. - He says, that the noblest of them 
were styled the royal Palms; and supposes that 
they were so called from their being set apart for 
the king’s use. But they were very early an em- 
blem of royalty : and it is a circumstance included 
in their original name.. We find from Apuleius, 
that Mercury, the * Hermes of Egypt, was repre- 
sented with a palm branch in his hand: and his 
priests at Hermopolis used to have them stuck in 
their ° sandals, on the outside. The Goddess ° Isis 


- Apuleius. l. xi. p. 246. 


5 Zachlas adest Aigyptius, propheta primarius, et cum dicto 


juvenem quempiam linteis amiculis intectum, pedesque palmeis 
baxeis indutum, et adusque deraso capite, producit in medium. 
Apuleius. 1. 2. p. 39. ; 

© Pedes ambrosios tegebant solez, palm victricis foliis intexte. 
Ibid. 1. 11. p. 241. 
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was thus represented: and we may infer that 
Hermes had the like ornaments; which the Greeks 
mistook for feathers, and have in consequence of 
it added wings to his feet. The Jews used to 
carry boughs of the same tree at some of their 
festivals; and particularly at the celebration of 
their nuptials: and it was thought to have an 
influence at the birth: Euripides alludes to this in 
his Io; where he makes Latona’ recline herself 
against a Palm tree, when see, is going to panoune 
weiattet and Diana, 


7 Dowie Tae’ eee 
Evbu Kory Eure Tey vai Sel 


Aare, 


In how great estimation this tree was held of old, 
we may learn from: many passages in the sacred 
writings. Solomon says to his espoused, * how 
fair and: how pleasant art-thou, O Love, for de- 
lights: thy stature is like a Palm tree. And the 
Psalmist for an encouragement to holiness, says, 
that the-righteous shall flourish like the Palm 
tree: for the Palm was supposed to rise under a 
weight; and to thrive in proportion to its being 


? Euripides in Ione. v.-920.) 
» * Cantic. c. 72 v.'6. 
9? Psalm 93. v. 12. 
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"° depressed. There is possibly a farther allusion 
in this, than may at first appear. The antients 
had an opinion, that the Palm was immortal: at 
least, if it did die, it recovered again, and ob- 
tained a second life by renewal. Hence the story 
of the bird, styled the Phoenix, is thought.to have 
been borrowed from this tree. . Pliny, in describ- 
ing the species of Palm, styled Syagrus, says, 
-™Mirum de eA accepimus, cum Pheenice Ave, 
que putatur ex hujus Palme argumento nomen 
accepisse, iterum mori, et renasci ex seipsa. 
Hence we find it to have been an emblem of im- 
_ mortality among all nations, sacred and prophane. 
The blessed in heaven are represented in ithe 
Apocalypse by St. John, ™ as standing betore the 
throne in white robes, with branches of Palm im 
their hands.. The notion of this plant being an 
emblem of:royalty prevailed so far, that when our 
Saviour made his last entrance into J erusalem, the 
people took branches of Palm trees, and accosted 
him as a prince, crying, * Hosanna—blessed is the 


King of Israel. 


*° Plutarch Symposiac. |. 8..c. dy, 

Adversus pondera resurgit. Gellius. 1. 3. c. 6. 

™ Pliny. Hist. Nat. 1.13. c. 4. 

‘Tegov Haig v0 Qurov, ceynpwy Te ov. Juliani Imp. Orat..v. p. 330. 

ges Revelations. rey ia An TlegsGeCanacvos SOAKS AEVKHS, Xb Marvixes 
BY THES NEPTW HUTWV. 


43 John. c. 12. v. 13. 
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‘The title of Phoinic seems at first to have been 
given to persons of great stature: but, in process 
of time, it was conferred upon people of power 
and eminence, like avef and avaxres among the 
‘Greeks. The Cuthites in Egypt were styled Royal 
Shepherds, Baciasss TTos eves, and had therefore the 
title of Pheenices. A colony of them went from 
thence to Tyre and Syria: hence it is said by 
many writers that Phoenix came from Egypt to 
Tyre. People, not considering this, have been 
led to look for the shepherd’s origin in Canaan, 
because they were sometimes called Pheenices. 
‘They might as well have looked for them in Greece ; 
for they were equally styled “™ ‘Eaanve, ‘Helle- 
nes. Pheenicia, which the Greeks called ®anxz, 
was but a small part of Canaan. It was properly 
a slip of sea coast, which lay within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Tyrians and Sidonians, and signifies 
Ora Regia; or, according to the language of the 
country, the coast of the Anakim. Itwasa lordly 
title, and derived from a stately and august peo- 
ple. All the natives of Canaan seem to have 
assumed to themselves great honour. The Phi- 
listines are spoken of as % Lords, and the mer- 


bid “Exxadexaty Ouvaseve Tlospreves “EAAnves Baciassc. Syncellus. 
p. 61. 


*° The Lords of the Philistines; and the Princes of the Philis- 
tines, 1 Samuel. c. 29. y. 2, 3, 4. 
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chants of Tyre as Princes ; whose grandeur, and 
magnificence are often alluded to in the Scriptures. 
The prophet Ezekiel calls them the princes of the 
sea. Then all the princes of the sea shall come down 
from their thrones, and lay away their robes, and 
put off their broidered garments. And Isaiah 
speaks to the same purpose. 7 Who hath taken 
this counsel against Tyre, that crowning city, whose 
merchants are princes ; whose traffickers are the 
honourable of the earth? 'The scripture term by 
which they are here distinguished is DW, Sarim ; 
but the title which they assumed to themselves 
was Ph’anac, or Ph’oinac, the Pheenix of the 
Greeks aad Romans. And as it was a mere title, 
the sacred writers of the old testament never make 
use of it to distinguish either the people or coun- 
try. This part of Canaan is never by them called 
Pheenicia: yet others did call it so ; and the na- 
tives were styled Pheenices before the birth of 
Homer. But this was through mistake ; for it 
was never used by the natives as a provincial 
appellation. I have shewn that it was a title of 
another sort, a mark of rank and pre-eminence : 
on this account it was assumed by other people, 


TRE SC PSE AE OER EE 


16 Eyeckiel. c. 26. v.16. 
17 Isaiah. c. 23. v.8. 
Ezekiel. c. 28. v. 2. 
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and’ conferred upon other places. For this reason 
it is never mentioned by any of the sacred wri- 
ters before the captivity, in order to avoid ambi- 
guity. The Gentile writers made use of it; and 
we see what mistakes have ‘ensued. There were 
Pheénicians of vatious countries, They were to 
be found upon the Sinus " Persicus, upon the Sinus 
° Arabicus, in Egypt, in * Crete, in! Africa, in 
“Epirus, and even in Attica. % @ommes—yevos m1 
Abnnct. There is a rice of people called Phenicians 


_ *® Herodotus brings the Phoenicians from the Mare Erythreum; 
by which he means the Sinus Persicus. 1.7. c.89. 1.1. c.1. 
" "9 Philo, mentioning the march of the Israelites towards the 
Red Sea, and the Amalekites, adds: vewovras 0° avrny Mowsxes. De 
V. Mosis. vol. 2. p. 115. | 
— Gorixwr xwun, in Edom. Procopius. Persic. 1.1. ¢. 19. 

*’ Pheenicus, in Crete. Steph. Byzant. 

- APDeos Moswsxes. Glosse. 

*2 Kara Babeuroy Mowsmyn. Strabo. 1.7. p- 499. 

Mount Olympus, in Lycia, was styled, by way of eminence, 
Phoinic. OaAupsros WoAss EYAAH nos 00 Opauvurcoy, Oo xa Moivsnousg ua- 
Aciras. Strabo. 1.14, p.982. Bochart supposes Phenic and 
Pheenicés (owes) to be derived from Beni Anac, changed to 
Pheni Anac, i.e. the sons of Anac: but how can this be appli- 
cable toa mountain, or to the Palm tree? Lam happy, however, 
that in a part of my etymology, and that a principal part, I am 
countenanced by that learned man. 

Bishop Cumberland derives it from Anac torquis. Orig. p. 302. 

*S Hesychius. 
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among the * Athenians. In short, it was a title 
introduced at Sidon, and the coast adjoining, by 
people from Egypt: and who the people were 
that brought it may be known from several pas- 
sages in antient history; but particularly from an 
extract in Eusebius, * ®owif nas Kodiuos, aro Onbup 
tov Asyurrioy eFerbovres evs tv Lugsew, fee x%b Lidwvos 
sCacirevor. Phenix and Cadmus, retiring from 
Thebes, in Egypt, towards the coast of Syria, set- 
tled at Tyre and Sidon, and reigned there. It is 
said, that * Belus carried a colony to the same 
parts: and from what part of the world * Belus 
must be supposed to have come, needs not to be 
explained. Euripides styles Cepheus the king of 
Ethiopia, the son of Phenix: and Apollodorus 
makes him the son of Belus: hence we may infer, 
that Belus and Pheenix were the same. Not that 
there were any such persons as Phoenix and Belus, 
for they were certainly titles: and, under the cha- 
racters of those two personages, Colonies, named 
Belide and Pheenices, went abroad, and settled 
‘in different parts. Their history and appellation 


** A city and mountain in Beeotia, called Pheenice: the natives, 
Pheenicians. Strabo. 1. 9. p. 629. 

8 Chron. p-<7- 

*© Syncellus. p. 126. from Eusebius. 

“T Bndos am EvQentao. xva. Nonnus. 
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may be traced from Babylonia to Arabia and 
Egypt ;.aad from thence to Canaan, and to the 
regions in the west. It were therefore to be wished, 
that the terms Phoenix and Phoenicia had never 
been used in the common acceptation; at least 
when the discourse turns upon the more antient 
history of Canaan. When the Greeks got pos- 
session of the coast of Tyre, they called it Phe- 
nicia: and from that time it may be admitted as 
a provincial name. In consequence of this, the 
writers of the New Testament do not scruple to 
make use of it, but always with a proper limita- 
tion; for the geography of the Scriptures is won- 
derfully exact. But the Greek and Roman writers 
often speak of it with a greater latitude, and in- 
clude Judea and Palestina within its borders; and 
sometimes add Syria and Idume. But these coun- 
tries were all separate and distinct ; among which 
Pheenicia bore but a small proportion. Yet, small 
as it. may have been,‘ many learned men. have 
thought, that all the colonies, which at times 
settled upon the coast of the Mediterranean, were 
from this quarter; and that all science was of 
Pheenician original. But this is not true aecord- 
ing to their acceptation of the term. Colonies 
did settle; and science came from the east: but 
not merely from the Sidonian. I shall shew, that 
it was principally owing to a prior and superior 
branch of the family. 
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ADDENDA. 
OF THE PALM TREE. 


PHGINIX was a colour among horses. They 
were styled Pheenices, and * Pheeniciati, from the 
colour of the Palm tree, which they resembled ; 
and upon the same account had the name of Spa- 
dices. This, according to Aulus Gellius, was a 
term synonymous with the former. * Rutilus, 
et Spadix Pheenicii cuss, exuberantiam splen- 
doremque significant ruboris, quales sunt fructus 
Palme arboris, nondum sole incocti: unde spa- 
dicis et Pheenicei nomen est. * Spadix, cradik, 
avulsus est a Palma termes cum fructu. Homer, 
describing the horses of Diomedes, says, that the 
one was Phoertix, or of a bright Palm colour, with 
a white spot in his forehead like a moon. 


I ¢€ 
3" OS 0 paty HAAO ToOTOY Qowse mv, evds ET OT 


Aguxoy on ETETUXTO TEOIT CON OV NUTE [Anvn. 


Upon this the Scholiast observes, Ve TO HOWL, 


78 Bochart. Hierazoican. 1.2. ¢. 7» 
79. Gellius. Je 2iec, 26. 

3° Gellius. Ibidem. 

3* liad ap. v. 454: 
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nros upsos. ‘The horse was of a Palm colour, which 
is a bright red. We call such horses bays, which 
probably is a term of the same original. The 
branch of a‘Palm tree was called Bai in Egypt ; 
and it had the same name in other places. Baia, 
Boix, are used for Palm-branches by St. John. 
Te Cxix tov Dowvinwv. And itis mentioned by the 
author of the book of: Maccabees, that the Jews, 
upon a solemn occasion, entered the temple. 
3 Mera civercos xa Cxiov, And Demetrius writes to 
the high priest, Simon, * Tov SEDAVOY TOV YPUTOUY “AXE 
rnv Batwny, & wmeseAare, sestojdio ibe: Coronam au- 
ream et Bainem, que misistis, accepimus. ‘The 
Greeks formed ‘the word €aiim from the Egyptian 
Bai. The Romans called the same'colour Badius. 
> Varro, speaking of horses, mentions, 


Hic badius, ille gilvus, ille Murinus. 


As the Palm tree was supposed to be immortal; 
or, at least, if it did die, to revive, and enjoy a 
second life, the Egyptians gave the name of Bai 
to the soul: * Ess ev yue ro Gas dun. 


? Johny c.12. v.15. 

33: 1Maccab. c..13. v. 51. 

34 Tbidem. ¢c-43.2v. 37. 

35 Varro apud Nonium Marcelluns. 
°° Horapollo, |. 1.-c. 7. ps Pl. 
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“Ter CAHEN: 


COHEN, in3, OF THE HEBREWS. 


\ 


I HAVE before taken notice that the term Cahen 
denoted a Priest,. or President; and that it was 
a title often conferred upon princes and kings. 
Nor was it confined to men only: we find it fre- 
quently annexed to the names of Deities, to sig- 
nify their rule and superintendency over the earth. 
From them it was derived to their attendants, and 
to.all persons of a prophetical or sacred character. 
The meaning of the term was so obvious, that 
one would imagine no mistake could have ensued: 
yet such is the perverseness of human wit, that 
we find it by the Greeks and Romans constantly 
misapplied. They could not help imagining, from 
the sound of the word, which approached nearly 
to that of zw and canis, that it had some refe- 
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rence to that animal: and, in consequence of this 
unlucky resemblance, they continually miscon- 
strued it a@ dog. Hence we are told by * Alian 
and * Plutarch, not only of the great veneration 
paid to dogs in Egypt, and of their being main- 
tained in many cities and temples; in which they 
certainly exceed the truth; but we are moreover 
assured, that the people of Ethiopia had a dog 
for their king: that he was kept in great state, 
being surrounded with a numerous body of offi- 
cers and guards, and in all respects royally treated. 
Plutarch speaks of him as being 3 TEMYWS mpooxuvops- 
vos, worshipped with a degree of religious reve- 
rence. The whole of this notion took its rise from 
a misinterpretation of the title above. I ‘have 
mentioned, that in early times Cahen was a title 
universally conferred upon priests and prophets : 
hence Lycophron, who has continually allusions — 
to obsolete terms, calls thé two diviners, Mopsus 
and Amphilochus, Kuvas. 


** lian de Animalibus. 1. 7. c. 60. 

He cites [iermippus and Aristotle for vouchers, 

* Edvos esvecs Paci Absorwy, OTs, xUWy booiheusy, nar Caorrevs meore 
QYNQEVT A, Hob belo HOLb THAGS EVES Cacsrcwy, Avdges oe mearoovew, 
KTR NYEULOTs ToAEwy mreognres, xa aexsow. Plutarch adversus Stol- 
cos. vol. 2. p. 1064,. 

* Ibid. 
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—* Aosmide pesdooy Tugape wees exCorons 
Avroxrovoss cpayaics Anoaiwe KYNEL 
Apnlevres aiypacers Aoi diov Cour. 


Upon which the Scholiast observes: Kuves os Mavreis: 
by Cunes are meant Diviners: and again, Kuves 
AmoAAwvos ME [AVTELS EL TEY. The Poet, by Kuves,. 
means the ministers and prophets of Apollo. Upon 
this the learned * Meursius observes, that Lyco- 
phron had here made use of a term imported from 
Egypt: so that, I think, we cannot be mistaken 
about the purport of the word, however it may 
have been perverted. 

The name of the Deity, Canouphis, expressed 
also Canuphis, and Cnuphis, was compounded 
with this term. He was represented by the Egyp- 
tians as a princely person, with a serpent entwined 
round his middle, and embellished with other 
characteristics, relating to time and duration, of 
which the serpent was an emblem. Oph, and 
Ouph, signified a serpent in the Amonian lan- 
guage ; and the Deity was termed Can-uph, from 
_ his serpentine representation. The whole species, 
in consequence of this, were made sacred to him, 


* Lycophron. v. 439. 
° Comment. upon Lycophron. p. 68. 
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and styled Canyphian. To this Lucan alludes, 
when, in speaking of the Seps, he calls all the 
tribe of serpents Cinyphias pestes : 


* Cinyphias inter pestes tibi palma nocendi. 


Canuphis.was sometimes expressed Anuphis and 
Anubis; and, however rendered, was by the Greeks 
and Romans continually spoken of as a dog; at 
least they supposed him to have had a dog’s head, 
and often mention his 7 barking. But they were 
misled by the title, which they did not under- 
stand. The Egyptians had many emblematical 
personages, set off with heads of various animals, 
to represent particular virtues and affections, as 
well as to denote the various attributes of their 
Gods. Among others.was this canine figure, which 
I have no reason to think was appropriated to 
Canuph, or Cneph. And though upon gems and 
marbles his name may be sometimes found annexed 
to this character, yet it must be looked upon as 
a Grecian work, and so denominated in conse- 


© Lucan. Pharsalia. 1.9. .v. 787. 

7 Ausa Jovi nostro latrantem opponere Anubim. Propert. 1.3. 
aS Oe ) 

“Eéns Oe essy 6 KUYOMOASTEC VO/L0G, xab Kuvwy oroAsc, ey 4 Avov€ss I 


Ths, HOb TO KUT THAN, KOE TITS TETAKTCL The beece, Strabo. |. 17. 
p- d 166. 
] 
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quence of their mistaken notion. For we must 
make a material distinction between the hiero- 
glyphies of old, when Egypt was under her own 
kings ; and those of later date, when that country 
was under the government of the Greeks: at which 
time their learning was greatly impaired, and their 
antient theology ruined. Horus Apollo assures us, 
if any credit may be given to what he says, that 
this canine figure was an emblem of the earth: 
* Osnaueevny yexpovres MUVOKEDAACY Cwyouhect When they 
would describe the earth, they paint a Cunocephalus. 
It could not, therefore, I should think, in any de- 
gree relate to Canuphis. The same ® writer informs 
us, that under the figure of a dog they represented 
a priest, or sacred scribe, and a prophet; and all 
such as had the chief management of funerals : 
also the spleen, the smell, sneezing ; rule and go- 
vernment, and a magistrate, or judge: which is 
a circumstance hardly to be believed. . For, as 
hieroglyphics were designed to distinguish, it is 
scarce credible that the Egyptians should crowd 

together so many different and opposite ideas 


¥ Seanyny Oe yeePovrss, H OIKOYMENHN, » yeauparen, n bepecc, n 
aeynv, 1 noALWeOV, xUVOKEDaAOY Cuyendecs. 1.1. c. 14. page. 
A “Tepoypoupcerece Te THAW, n WeoPnTny, y oPency, n Wreenor, » 
me Ain dmasny, CeArojsevos ypaPew nvye Coryeapacty, L. ‘. c. 3Y. 
Pp. 52) 


VOL. IT. 4 C 
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under one character, whence nothing could well 
ensue but doubt and confusion. Besides, I do 
not remember, that in any group of antient hiero- 
glyphics the figure of adog occurs. The meaning 
of this history, I think, may be with a little at- 
tention made out. The Egyptians were refined in 
their superstitions, above all the nations in the 
world; and conferred the names and titles of 
their Deities upon vegetables and animals of every 
species; and not only upon these, but also upon 
the parts of the human body, and the very pas- 
sions of the mind. Whatever they deemed salu- 
tary, or of ereat value, they distinguished by 
the title of Sacred, and consecrated it to some 
"God. This will appear from words borrowed 
from Egypt. The Laurel, Laurus, was denominated 
from Al-Orus: the berry was termed bacca, from 
Bacchus; Myrrh, Moja, was from Ham-Ourah ; 
Casia, from Chus. The Crocodile was called 
Caimin and Campsa; the Lion, El-Eon; the 


*9 Ew yee reg Aryuwrias, omen xcs Dssosaspoverceros eek TavTWY 
5ae Fo%s Oesors QVOLLATIY EFC HOY EMsvowLEvas® ooedoy yxe Te TAtisan EE 
OYPANOY esix. Lucian de imaginibus. 

See Observations on Antient History. p. 166. 

Solebant autem Algypti sibi suisque Deorum patriorum nomina 
plerumque imponere.— Moremque hunce gens illa servare perrexit, 
postquam salutari luce Evangelicd diu fruita esset. Jablonsky. 
Ve diate 1s €..5. ps 100: 
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Wolf, El-Uc; the Cat, Al-Ourah: whence the 
Greeks formed Aw», avxos, aazoos.’ The Egyptians 
styled Myrrh, Baal; balsam, baal-samen ; Cam- 
phire, Cham-phour, xaugsoa of Greece ; Opium, 
Ophion. The sweet reed of Egypt was named 
™ Canah, and Conah, by way of eminence ; also, 
* Can-Osiris. Cinnamon was denominated from 
Chan- Amon; Cinnabar, xiwa€egs, from Chan- 
Abor; the sacred beetle, Cantharus, from Chan- 
Athur. The harp was styled Cinnor, and was 
supposed to have been found out by Cinaras 5 
which terms are compounded of Chan-Or, and 
_ Chan-Arez; and relate to the Sun, or Apollo, the 
supposed inventor of the lyre. Priests and ma- 
gistrates were particularly honoured with the ad- 
ditional title of Cahen; and marty things held 
sacred were liable to have it in their composition. 
Hence arose the error of Horus Apollo; who, 
having been informed that the antient Egyptians 
distinguished many things which were esteemed 
holy by this sacred title, referred the whole to 
hieroglyphics, and gave out that they were all 
represented under the figure of a dog. And it is 
possible, that in later times the Grecian artists, 


* Ibis possibly alluded to in Psalm 80. v.16. and in Jeremiah. 
c. 6. v. 20, 
** Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. p. 365. Xevacigis. 


cg 
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and the mixed tribes of Egypt, may have ex- 
‘pressed them in this manner; for they were led 
by the ear; and did not inquire into the latent 
purport of the ™ theology transmitted to them. 
From hence we may perceive how little, in later 
times; even the native Egyptians knew. of their 
rites and history. | 

Farther accounts may be produced from the 
same writer, in confirmation of what I have been 
saying. He not only mentions the great venera- 
tion paid by the Egyptians to dogs, but adds, 
that in many temples they kept xuvoxepuda, a kind 
of baboons, or animals with heads like those of 
dogs, which were wonderfully endowed. By their 
assistance the Egyptians found out the particular 
periods of the Sun and Moon. ‘These did not, 
like other animals, die at once, but by piece-meal ; 
so that one ‘half of the animal was oftentimes 
buried, while the other half * survived. He more- 


*3 The purport of the term Cahen, or Cohen, was not totally 
unknown in Greece. They changed it to xon¢, and xoms; but still 
supposed it to signify a priest. Kois, tegevs Kabesgur, ) nodosa 
ata Qovew, Hesychius. Kormras isguras. Ibid. 

It was also used fora title of the Deity. Kas, 6 seoryryunos Asbog s 
scilicet Bairvaes. Moscopulus. p.5. The Betulus was the most 
antient representation of the Deity. .See Apollon. Rhod. Scliol. 
ad 1.1. v. 919. , 
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over assures us, that they could read and write; 
and whenever one of them was introduced into 
the sacred apartments for probation, the priest 
presented him with a * tablet, and with a pen 
and ink; and by his writing could immediately 
find out if he were of the true intelligent breed. 
These animals are said to have been of infinite use 
to the antient Egyptians in determining times and 
seasons; for it seems they were, in some particu- 
lar functions, the most accurate and punctual of 
any creatures upon earth: Per equinoctia enim 
duodecies in die urinam reddere, et in nocte " 
compertus (Cunocephalus), quali interstitio ser- 
vato, Trismegisto ansam dedit diem dividendi in 
duodecim partes equales, Such is the history of 


a 


arAAe wep aUTWY each EXaSHY needy VEXeSpLEVvOY ume Twy “Tegewy larmere 
Oar. “TA. 

"Ews O° cv at ECOounnovta xas dvo TAnpwlacry seid Tove GAS 
emobnoxet. Horapollo. |. 1. c. 14. p. 2. | 

1S Euc beeov EWresouy % PWT nope On KuyoxeDaaos, OeAroy AUTH Woepo 
TiOnow 6 “Tepeus, Abb THOMIOV, HAL WEAAY, mespacuy, Eb EX TNS EMSS HjLEVYS 
Erb ouyyeverns ypamuora, xa es ypades. Horapollo. 1.1. c. 14. 
p- 28. 

ny Bosca: L, b..es 16. p. 30. Ma iiaens Tn neees nad Exec 


THy wpa Beer Tode aVTO nos Tag duos wes woes, xTA. Speaking of the 
two Equinoxes. 


* 


*7 Hoffman: Cunocephalus. 
Vossius de Idol. vol. 2, 1.3. ¢.78. 
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these wonderful * animals. That Apes and Ba- 
boons were, among the Egyptians, held in 
veneration, is very certain. The Ape was sa- 
cred to the God Apis; and by the Greeks was 
rendered Capis, and *Ceipis. The Baboon was 
denominated from the Deity *° Babon, to whom it 
was equally sacred. But what have these to do 
with the supposed Cunocephalus, which, accord- 
ing to the Grecian interpretation, is an animal 
with the head of a dog? This characteristic does 
not properly belong to any species of Apes, but 
seems to have been unduly appropriated to them. 


ay TN 


** What Orus Apollo attributes to the Cunocephalus; Damas- 
cius (in Vita Isidori) mentions of the Cat. Photii Bibliotheca, 
c. 242. p. 1049. 

*? By Strabo expressed Ketwos, who says, that it was reverenced 
by the people at Babylon, opposite to Memphis. 1. 17. p. 1167. 
Keraoy de Babvawrios b+ nore Meuduy (ceexos), 

* Babun, Bay, of Hellanicus Lesbius. Atheneus. 1.15. 
p. 680. called Bebon, BeGw, by Manethon. Plutarch. Isis et Osi- 
ris. p. 371. 376. Babon was thought to have been the same as 
Typlon: by some esteemed a female, and the wife of that per- 
sonage. Plutarch. ibid. 

The Ape and Monkey were held sacred, not in Egypt only, but 
in India, and likewise in a part of Africa. Diodorus Sicul. 1, 20. 
p- 793. Maffeus mentions a noble Pagoda in India, which was 
called the monkeys’ Pagoda. Historia Ind. 1.1. p. 25: and Bal- 
bus takes notice of Peguan temples, called by the natives Varelle, 
in which monkeys were kept, out of a religious principle. See 
Balbi Itinerarium. 
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The term Cunocephalus, Kuvoxepados, is an Egyp- 
tian compound; and this strange history relates 
to the priests of the country, styled Cahen; also 
to the novices in their temples; and to the exa- 
minations, which they were obliged to undergo, 
before they could be admitted to the priesthood. 
To explain this, I must take notice, that in early 
times they built their temples upon eminences, 
for many reasons; but especially for the sake of 
celestial observations. The Egyptians were much 
addicted to the study of astronomy: and they 
used to found their colleges in Upper Egypt upon 
rocks and hills, called by them Caph. ‘These, as 
they were sacred to the Sun, were farther deno- 
minated Caph-El, and sometimes Caph-Aur, and 
Caph-Arez. The term Caph-Hl, which often oc-_ 
curs in history, the Greeks uniformly changed to 
Keoaan, Cephale: and from Cahen-Caph-El, the 
sacred rock of Orus, they formed Kuvoxepaan, and 
Kuvoxepaaros; which they supposed to relate to an 
animal with the head of a dog. But this Cahen- 
Caph-El was certainly some royal seminary in 
Upper Egypt, whence they drafted novices to 
supply their colleges and temples. These young 
persons were, before their introduction, examined 
by some superior priest ; and, accordingly as they 
answered upon their trial, they were admitted, or 
refused. They were denominated Caph-El, and 
Cahen-Caph-El, from the academy where they 
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received their first instruction; and_ this place, 
though sacred, seems to have been of a class 
subordinate to others. It was a kind of inferior 
cloister and temple, such as Capella in the Romish 
church ; which, as well as Capellanus, was de- 
rived from Egypt: for, the church, in its first 
decline, borrowed largely from that country. That 
there was some particular place of this sort situated 
upon a rock or eminence, may, I think, be proved 
from Martianus Capella; ‘and, moreover, that it 
Was a seminary well known, where the youth of 
Upper Egypt were educated. For, in describing 
the sciences, under different personages, he gives 
this remarkable account of Dialectica upon intro- 
ducing her before his audience. ** Hec se edu- 
catam dicebat in Agyptiorum Rupe; atque in 
Parmenidis exinde gymnasium, atque Atticam 
demeasse. And Johannes Sarisburiensis seems to 
intimate that Parmenides obtained his knowledge 
from) the same quarter, when he mentions 7 12 
gt a SE 
_°** Martianus Capella. 1. 4. sub initio. 

Astronomia is made to speak to the same purpose.—Per im- 
mensa spatia seculorum, ne profana loquacitate vulgarer, /Ligyp- 
tiorum clausa adytis occulebar. Martianus Capella. 1.8. 

* Johannes Sarisburiensis Metalogic. 1.2. p. 787.  Editio 
Lugd. Bat. anno 1639. 


He speaks of Parmenides as if he were a native of Egypt; and 
geems to have understood that Parmenides took up his residence 
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Rupe vitam egisse. In this short detail we have 
no unpleasing account of the birth of science in 
Egypt, and of its progress thence to Attica. It 
is plain that this Rupes Xgyptiaca could be no- 
thing else but a seminary, either the same, or at 
least similar to that, which I have before been 
describing. As the Cunocephali are said to have 
been sacred to Hermes, this college and temple 
were probably in the nome of Hermopolis. Her- 
mes was the patron of Science, and particularly 
styled Cahen, or ** Canis: and the Cunocephali- 
are said to have been worshipped by the people 
of that * place. They were certainly there reve- 
renced: and this history points out very plainly 
the particular spot alluded to. Hermopolis was in 
the upper region styled Thebais: and there was 
in this district a tower, such as has been * men- 


re 


‘in the Egyptian seminary, in order to obtain a thorough know- 
ledge in science. Et licet Parmenides A’gyptius in rupe vitam 
egerit, ut rationem Logices inveniret, tot et tantos studii habuit— 
successores, ut ei inventionis sua totam fere preripuerint glo- 
riam. 3 

“? Hermes was the same as Anubis Latrator. Jablonsky. 1. 5. 
ac. Weds 

Kuve ceBers trurtw oO eyo, Anaxandrides apud Atheneum, 1.7. 
p. 300. 

‘Eeuny xvve. Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. 

#4 Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1167. Kovoxeparoy de (rijawow) Eguomonrres. 

2: “Epuomoarrixn Quaaun, Strabo, ibid, 
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tioned. It was in aftertimes made use of for a 
repository, where they laid up the tribute. This 
may have been the Rupes Hgyptiaca, so famed 
of old for science; and which was the seat of the 
Chancephalim, or Cunocephalians. 

It is said of the Cunocephali, that when one 
part was dead and buried, the other still survived. 
This can relate to nothing else but a society, or 
body politic, where there is a continual decre- 
ment, yet part still remains; and the whole is 
kept up by succession. It is an enigma, which 
particularly relates to the priesthood in Egypt: 
for the sacred office there was hereditary, being 
vested in certain families; and when part was 
dead, a residue still *° survived, who admitted 
others in the room of the deceased. * Exeav de tis 
amv, Teta 0 wag avrinarisaras. The sons, We 
find, supplied the place of their fathers: hence 
the body itself never became extinct, being kept 
up by a regular succession. As to the Cunoce- 
phali giving to Hermes the first hint of dividing 
the day into twelve parts from the exactness, 


*® Analogous to this we read in Herodotus, that the Persian 
brigade, whose deficiencies were supplied by continual recruits, 
was styled a@averas, immortalis. Herodotus. |. 7. c. 83. 

Tt consisted of ten thousand men. 

*7 Flerodotus. 1. 2. c. 37-6 
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which was observed in their * evacuations, it is a 
surmise almost too trifling to be discussed. I have 
shewn that the Cunocephali were a sacred college, 
whose members were persons of great learning: 
and their society seems to have been a very an- 
tient institution. They were particularly addicted 
to astronomical observations ; and by contemplat- 
ing the heavens, styled Ouran, they learned to 
distinguish the seasons, and to divide the day into 
parts. But the term Ouran the Greeks by a 
strange misconception changed to ees; of which 
mistake they have afforded other instances: and 
from this abuse of terms the silly figment took its 
rise. | Ds ee 

The Cunocephali are not to be found in Egypt 
only, but in India likewise; and in other parts of 
the world. Herodotus ” mentions a nation of this 
name in Libya: and speaks of them as a race of 
men with the heads of dogs. Hard by in the 
neighbourhood of this people he places the 
Axegador, men with no heads at all: to whom, out 
of humanity, and to obviate some very natural 


mM Awdexaris npmEgaS nal Exasny w eae OYPEI KuvoxeParos. Hora- 
pollo. 1. 1. c. 16. 7 ‘ 

*9Herodot. |. 4. c. 191. 

Upon the Mare Erythreum, bdpupe KuvorneParav xearsevoy. 
Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1120. Also Pliny. 1. 6. ¢. 30. and 1. 7. c. 2, of 
Cunocephali in Athiopia and India. 
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-distresses, he gives eyes in the breast. But he 
seems to have forgot mouth and ears, and makes 
no mention of a nose: he only says, *? Axspados, ét 
ev snbeow oparmesexovres. Both these and the 
Cunocephali were.denominated from their place 
of residence, and from their worship: the one 
from Cahen-Caph-El,. the other from Ac-Caph- 
El: each of which appellations is of the same 
purport, the right noble, or sacred * rock. of 
the Sun. | 

Similar to the history of the Cunocephali, and. 
Acephali, is that of the Cunodontes... They area 
people mentioned by Solinus and Isidorus, and by 
them are supposed to have had the teeth of dogs. 
Yet they were probably denominated, like those 
above, from the object of their worship, the 


*9 Herodot. 1. 4. c. 191. 

3° Many places were named Cunocephale: all which will be 
found upon inquiry to have been eminences, or buildings situated 
on high, agreeably to this etymology. Kuvooxepadrn, AOPOE vig 
Grocariac. Stephanus Byzant. from Polybius. a eg 

Kuvornepores near Scotiussa. AOPQN munya mogahnnnrory AKPAT. 
Plutarch in Flaminino, of the same place. 

The citadel at Thebes was called Kuvocxeparn by Xenophon. 
Those who speak of the Cunocephali as a people, describe them 
as Mountaineers. Megasthenes per diversos Indiz montes esse 
scribit nationes caninis capitibus. Solinus. c. 52. 

A promontory of this name upon the coast of the Red Sea, 
mentioned above from Strabo. Another promontory Cunocephale 
in Corcyra. Procopius. Goth, 1. 3. c. 27. s 
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Deity Chan-Adon ; which the Greeks expressed 
Kuvodwy, and styled his votaries ** Cunodontes. 
The Greeks pretended, that they had the use of 
the sphere, and were acquainted with the zodiac, 
and its asterisms very early. . But it is plain from 
their mistakes, that they received the knowledge 
of these things very late; ata time when the terms 
_ were obsolete, and the true purport of them not to 
be obtained... They borrowed all the schemes 
under which the stars are comprehended from the 
Egyptians: who had formed them of old, and 
named them from circumstances in their own 
religion and mythology. They had particularly 
conferred the titles of their Deities upon those 
_ stars, which appeared the brightest in their hemi- 
sphere. One of the most remarkable and brilliant 
they called Cahen Sehor; another they termed 
Purcahen; a third Cahen Ourah, or Cun Ourah. 
These were all misconstrued, and changed by the 
Greeks; Cahen-Sehor to Canis Sirius; P’urcahen 
to Procyon; and Cahen Ourah to Cunosoura, the 
dog’s tail. In respect to this last name I think, 
from the application of it in other instances, we 
may be assured that it could not be in acceptation 
what the Greeks would persuade us: nor had it 
any relation toa dog. ‘There was the summit of 


** Solinus, c. 4. and Isidorus. Origi 1. 9. de Portentis. 
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a hillin Arcadia of this * name: also a promontory 
in ® Attica; and another in * Eubcea. How could 
it possibly in its common acceptation be applica- 
ble to these places? And as a constellation if it 
signified a dog’s tail, how came it to be a namé 
given to the tail of a bear? It was a term brought 
from * Sidon, and Egypt: and the purport was to 
be sought for from the language of the Amonians. 

The antient Helladians used upon every pro- 
montory to raise pillars and altars to the God of 
light, Can-Our, the Chan-Orus of Egypt. But 
Can-Our, and Can-Ourah, they changed to 
xvvoraver, as I have shewn: yet notwithstanding 
this corruption, the true name is often to be dis- 
covered. The place which is termed Cunosoura 
by Lucian, in his Icaromemenippus, is called 
Cunoura by Stephanus Byzant. and by * Pau: 
sanias. Cunoura is also used by Lycophron, who 
understood antient terms full well, for any high 
rock or headland. 


dln Nit Bh SRT EBS ES oe ER RIOT RAD 

** Steph. Byzantinus. 

$3 Ptolemy, 1. 3. ¢. 15. 

** Hesychius. Also a family at Lacedemon, vay Aaxavenn ? 
and Cunosouroi, the name of a family at Megara. See Alexander 
ab Alexandro. |. 1. c. 17. 

** Esse duas Arctos, quarum Cynosura petatur 

Sidontis; Helicen Graia carina notet. Ovid. Fastor, 1, 3: 
¥o10¢. 

3° L. <Beps 207: ! 
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37. By aos mos uuvoupde RUpAMTVAOUS THATAS 
Tlevune odovres. 


Tleos xuvaga, mpos teaneras TETOaS. Scholiast. ibid. 


We find the same mistake occur in the account 
transmitted to us concerning the first discovery of 
_ purple. The antients very gratefully gave the 
merit of every useful and salutary invention to the 
Gods. Ceres was supposed to have discovered to 
men corn, and bread: Osiris shewed them the use 
of the plough; Cinyras of the harp: Vesta 
taught them to build. Every Deity was looked 
up to as the cause of some blessing. The Tyrians 
and Sidonians were famous for the manufacture 
of purple: the die of which was very exquisite, 
and the discovery of it was attributed to Hercules 
of Tyre; the same who by Palephatus is styled 
Hercules * Philosophus. But some will not allow 
him this honour; but say, that the dog of Her- 
cules was the discoverer. For accidentally feed- 
ing upon the Murex, with which the coast 
abounded, the dog stained his mouth with the 
ichor of the fish; and from hence the first hint of 
dying was ® taken. This gave birth to the prover- 
BA li Rte NAL ESAS TIERRETRE! 

37 V.99. 

*° Palephatus segs eQevencews noyyvrns. Ds 124. 

39 Cassiodorus of the purple. Cum fame canis avida in Tytio 
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bial expression, *°“Evequc xvvos anv i cebasn moepuge:! 
Nonnus mentions the particular circumstance of 
the dog’s staining his mouth: . 


4° Xioveus TOE PupE Tovenkaas CobpeoeT LONAS. 


Such is the story, which at first sight is too 
childish to admit of credit. It is not likely that 
a dog would feed upon shell-fish : and if this may 
at any time have happened, yet whoever is at all 
conversant in: natural history, must know, that 
the murex is of the turbinated kind, and particu- 
larly aculeated; having strong and sharp pro- 
tuberances, with which a dog would hardly 
engage. The story is founded upon the same 
misconception, of which so many instances have 
been produced. Hercules of Tyre, like all other 
oriental divinities, was styled Cahen, and Cohen; 
as was allowed by the Greeks themselves. 4 Tai 


littore projecta conchylia impressis mandibulis contudisset, illa 
naturaliter humorem sanguineum diffluentia ora ecjus mirabili 
colore tinxerunt: et ut est mos hominibus oceasiones repentinas 
ad artes ducere, talia exempla meditantes fecerunt principibus 
decus nobile. 1. 9. c. 36. 
See also Chronicon Paschale. p. 43. Achilles Tatius, 1. 3. 

Julius Pollux. 1.1. ¢. 4. p. 30. Ed. Amstel. Pliny. 1. 9. ¢. 36. 

“Cyrus Prodromus ems amodypw 7 Derr. 

** Nonni Dionysiaca. 1. 40. p. 1054. 

** Etymologicum Magnum. 
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‘Heaxany Qacr xara rn Aiyurrioy dsacavexrovs XQNA 
Asyerdai, We are told, that Hercules inthe lan- 
guage of the Egyptians is called Chon. This 
intelligence, however, they could not abide by > 
but changed this sacred title to “xuwy, a dog, 
which they cesenttted as an attendant upon the 
Deity. 

The Grecians tell us, that the Egyptians styled 
_ Hermes a dog: but they seem to have been aware, 
that they were guilty of an undue representation. 
Hence Plutarch tries to soften, and qualify what 
is mentioned, by saying, “ Ov ya xueswos tov Eouny 
KYNA Agysow (os Aryurrios) : : by which this learned 
writer would insinuate, that it was not so much 
the name of a dog, as the qualities of that animal, 
to which the Egyptians alluded. Plutarch thought. 
_ by this refinement to take off the impropriety of 
conferring so base a name upon a Deity. But the 
truth is, that the Egyptians neither bestowed it 
nominally ; nor alluded to it in any degree. The 
title which they gave to Hermes was the same that 
they bestowed upon Hercules: they expressed it 
Cahen, and Cohen; and it was very properly re- 
presented above by the Greek term Xv, Chon. It 
a a a gag ee, eee 

*8 Johannes Antiochenus, who tells the story at large, says, that 
purple was the discovery xvves wojenxe, which in the original 
history was undoubtedly a shepherd king. 

“Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. p. 355. 

VOL, If. D 
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is said of Socrates, that he sometimes made use of 
an uncommon oath, px rov nwa, xa Tov xnVe, by the 
dog and the goose: which at first does not seem 
consistent with the gravity of his character. But 
we are informed by Porphyry, that this was not 
done by way of ridicule: for Socrates esteemed it 
a very serious and religious mode of attestation : 
and under these terms made a solemn appeal to the 
son of 47 Zeus. The purport of the words is ob- 
vious: and whatever hidden meaning there may 
have been, the oath was made ridiculous by the 
absurdity of the terms. Besides, what possible 
connection could there have subsisted between a 


ener rene cece AC SS CCC SAL EDF A 


47 Qude Lwuparns Toy nuve xxs Toy uve ouvus exasev. Porphyry de 
‘Abstinentid. 1. 3. p. 280. 

It is said to have been first instituted by seundaiahthds of 
Crete: Exearcuce ( ‘Pada wavbus) HLT NNVOG, AOb HUVOS, HO MEY OMVUVHt. 
Fustathius upon Homer. Odyss. Y. p. 1871. 

See Aristophan. Ogybes.. Scholia. v, 521. Opsyras xsrevoas 
(Padapordvr) Knve, rab nvIL, UTA. no Socrates. 1. 12. de Rebus 
Creticis. 

The antient Abantes of Eubea styled Zeus himself Cahen; 
called in aftertimes Ceneus. There was a promontory of the 
same mame: Kyyatoy axgwrngsov (AC avray) Steph. Byzant. Here 
Hercules was supposed to have sacrificed after his conquest of 
Atchalia. 

Victor ab Atchalid Cenzo sacra parabat 
Vota Jovi. Ovid. Metamorph. }. 9 v. 136. 

Sophocles in Trachin. v. 242. mentions, Bayes, tekar eyxaemen 

Knvasa Ass. 
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dog and a Deity ; a goose and the son of Jove? 

There was certainly none: yet Socrates, like the 
rest. of his fraternity, having an antipathy to 
foreign terms, chose to represent his ideas through 
this false medium; by which means the very 
essence of his invocation was lost. The son of 
Zeus, to whom he appealed, was the Egyptian 
Cahen abovementioned ; but this sacred title was’ 
idly changed to xwa xa: xnve, a dog and a goose, 

from a similitude in sound. That he referred to 

the Egyptian Deity, is manifest from Plato, who 

acknowledges that he swore, * wa rov xuva roy 

Aiyurriav Sev. By which we are to understand a 
Cahen of Egypt. Porphyry expressly says, that 
it was the God Hermes the son of Zeus, and Maia: 

* Kare tov re Asos uas Masas waide eroserro Tov ogxov. 

I cannot account upon any other principle than 
that upon which I have proceeded, for the strange 
representation of Apollo, and Bacchus, gaping 
with open mouths. So it seems they were in some 
places described. Clemens of Alexandria men- 
tions from Polemon, that Apollo was thus ex- 
hibited : °° Moaguiv ds xexnvoros Amornwvos ardev KY HA [Hae 


** Plato in Georgia. vol. 1. p. 482. 


* Porphyry. 1. 3. p. 286. so corrected by Jablonsky. 1. v. c. J. 
p. 10. 


5° Clementis Cohortatio. pis 
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And we are told that a gaping * Bacchus was 
particularly worshipped at Samos. ‘They were 
both the same as the Egyptian Orus; who was 
styled Cahen-On, Rex, vel Deus Sol; out of 
which: Cahen-On the Grecians seem to have’ 
formed the word Xeimvov: and in consequence of 
it, these two Deities were represented with their 
jaws widely extended. This term was sometimes 
changed to xowos, communis: hence it is that we 
so often meet with xoiwor Geos, and xoiwor Ewart, upon 
coins and marbles: also: xowos “Eouns. And as 
Hermes was the reputed God of gain, every thing 
found was adjudged to be xowss, or common. 


| 5* AAA’ ecidzoa 
Egamwns, Eouns xowos, eon Suyarne. 


“> € 
>” Kosvoy esvar tov Eouny. 


Notwithstanding this notion so universally re- 
ceived, yet among the Grecians themselves the 
term xowos was an antient title of eminence. 
“+ Kowwos, 6 Aecmorns.  Coinos signifies a lord and 
master: undoubtedly from Cohinus; and that 
from Cohen. It would be endless to enumerate 


51 Pliny. 1. 8. :p. 446. 
5* Anthologia. ]. 1. Epigram. 144. 
3 Theophrast. Charact. 


>* Hesychius. ‘ 
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all the instances which might be brought of this 
nature. Of this, [ think, lam assured, that who- 
ever will consider the uncouth names both of 
Deities, and men, as well as of places, in the light 
recommended ; and attend to: the mythology 
transmitted concerning them; will be able by 
these helps to trace them to their original mean- 
ing. Itis, I think, plain, that what the Grecians 
so often interpreted xwec, was an antient Amonian 
title. When therefore I read of the brazen dog of 
Vulcan, of the dog of Erigone, of Orion, of 
Geryon, of Orus, of Hercules, of Amphilochus, 
of Hecate, I cannot but suppose, that they were 
the titles of so many Deities; or else of their 
priests, who were denominated from their office. 

In short, the Cahen of Egypt were no more dogs 
than the Patere of Amon were basons: and 
though Diodorus does say, that at the grand 
celebrity of * Isis, the whole was preceded by 
dogs, yet I cannot help being persuaded that ier 
were the priests of the Goddess. 

By this clue we may unravel many intricate 
histories transmitted from different parts. In the 
. temple of Vulcan, near mount /Etna, ‘there are 
_ said to have been a breed of dogs, which fawned 
upon good men, but were implacable to the bad. 


55 Diodorus Siculus de pompa Isiaca. 1.1. p. 78, 
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* Inde etiam perpetuus ignis a Siculis alebatur in 
fEtneo Vulcani templo, cut custodes adhibiti sunt 
sacri canes, blandientes piis hominibus, in impios 
ferocientes. In the celebrated gardens of Electra 
there was a golden dog, which shewed the same 
regard to good men, and was as inveterate to 
others. 


*7 Xouceos odasvovrs xvev cuvvranree Acetpaus 


Lawav nhade gure, 


What is more remarkable, there were many gaping 
dogs in this temple ; which are represented as so 
many statues, yet were endowed with life. 


< KOTMATE TOLNTOLTS TETNLOTES avBep raves 


Yevdarswv oxvranwy sines eneoves. 


Homer describes something of the same nature in 
the gardens of Alcinous. 


*° Huetius. Prep. Evang. p. 86. from Cornutus de natura 
Deorum. | 

A like history is given of serpents in Syria by Aristotle, eps 
Bavuacwy axecnerwy: and by Pliny and Isidorus, of birds in the 
islands of Diomedes. 

57 Nonni Dionysica. 1]. 3. p. 94. 

°° Thid. 
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IXpveeios dO ixaregle xas apyuges xuves nowy, 
‘Ous Hoaicos erevkev sduinos meamideocsy, 


Abavares OVT AS, XAb AYNOWS NEATH TAVTR. 


All this relates to the Cusean priests of Vulcan or 
Hephaistos, and to the priesthood established in 
his temple: which priesthood was kept up by 
succession, and never became extinct. What was 
Cusean, the Greeks often rendered Xguctv, as I 
shall hereafter shew. ‘The same people were also 
styled Cuthim ; and this word likewise among the 
antients signified gold: from hence these priests 
were styled Xgucsio: xwves. We find the like history 
in Crete: here too was a golden dog, which 
Zeus had appointed to be the guardian of his 
temple®. By comparing these histories, I think 
we cannot fail of arriving at the latent meaning. 
The God of light among other titles was styled 
Cahen, or Chan-Ades: but the term being taken 
in the same acceptation here, as in the instances 
above, the Deity was changed to a dog, and said 
to reside in the infernal regions. From hence he 
was supposed to have been dragged to light by 


+9 Homer. Odyss. 1. 8. v. 92. 
°° Tov Kuve roy xevreay amedeseev (0 Zevs) Qudarrerny To segov ey 


Kenvn. Antoninus Liberalis. c. 35. p. 180, 
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Hercules of Thebes. The notion both of Cerberus 
and Hades being subterrancous Deities took its 
rise from the temples of old being situated near 
vast caverns, which were esteemed passages to the 
realms below. Such were in Messenia, in Argolis, 
in Bithynia, and at Enna in Sicily ; not to men- 
tion divers other places.. These temples were 
often named. Kir-Abor; and. the Deity Chan- 
Aides; ont of which terms the Greeks formed 
Tov. KeeCepov xuve ade; aud fabled, that he was 
forced into upper air by Hercules, through these 
infernal inlets. And as temples similar in name 
and situation were built in various parts, the like 
history was told of them all. Pausanias takes 
notice of this event, among other places, being 
ascribed to the cavern at * Teenarus; as well as to 
one at * Treezen, and to a third near the city 
“Hermione. The Poet Dionysius speaks of the 
feat being performed in the country of the Marian- 
duni, near Colchis, 


6 
"Kat Mapravduvwy tegov medov, ev)’ everrzciy 


Oudaiz Keovidao feyay xuva Xarneopwvoy 


** Pausanias of Teenarus. I. 3. p. 275. 
sas enor Preece: Qi. Loo: 


63 


—-——-— of Hermione. l. 2. p. 196. 
** Dionys, Tleeinyngs. Vv. 791, This temple stood, according to 
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Xeoow OVEAKOLLEVOY meyaAnroeos ‘Heaxanos, 4 


Asivoy aro SOM AT OY tii OheAwes oc YUAOY, 


But however the Deity in all these intances may 
have been degraded to the regions of darkness, 

yet he was the God of light, Kw-cdue; and such 
was the purport of that name. He was the same 
as Apollo, as may be proved from the Cunidz at 

Athens, who were a family set apart for his ser- 
vice. Kuwidas, yevos Abnynow, e€ ov é begeus Te Kuvyis 
Anorruvos. Hesychius. The Cunnidai are a family 
at Athens, out of which the priest of Apollo Cun- 
nius is chosen. He styles him Apollo Cunnius: 
but the Cunidai were more properly denominated 
from Apollo Cunides, the same as Cun-Ades, 
Poseidon was expressly styled Cun-Ades ; and he 
was the same Deity as Apollo, only site a dif- 
ferent title, asLhave shewn. Kuvadns Toceidov Abn 
vyow etiwaro, Hesychius. Poseidon was worshipped 
at Athens under the title of Cun-Ades, 

Though I have endeavoured to shew, that the 
term of which I have been treating was greatly 
‘misapplied, in, being so uniformly referred to dogs, 

yet Ido not mean to insinuate that it did not 


Diodorus Siculus and Arrian, in the country of the Cimmerians, 
near the Acherusian Chersonese. See Scholia. to Dionysius 
above. 
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sometimes relate to them. They were distin- 
guished by this sacred title, and were held in 
some degree of “ veneration; but how far they 
were reverenced is not easy to determine. Hero- 
dotus,® speaking of the sanctity of some animals 
in Egypt, says, that the people in every family, 
where a dog died, shaved themselves all over: 
and he mentions it as a custom still subsisting in 
his own time. Plutarch” differs from him. He 
allows that these animals were, at one time, es- 
teemed holy ; but it was before the time of Cam- 
byses: from the era of his reign they were held 
in another light: for when this king killed the 
sacred Apis, the dogs fed so liberally upon his 
entrails, without making a proper distinction, that 
they lost all their sanctity. Itis of little conse- 
quence whichever account be the truest. They 
were certainly of old looked upon as sacred; and 
esteemed emblems of the Deity. And it was, 
perhaps, with a view to this, and to prevent the 
Israelites retaining any notion of this nature, that 
a dog was not suffered to come within the pre- 
cincts of the temple at “Jerusalem. In the Mo- 


°5 Oppida tota canem venerantur. Juvenal. Sat. 15, v. 8 
Diodorus. |. 1. p. 16. 

°° Herodotus. 1.2. c. 60. 

7 Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. p. 368. 

** E£w xvves was a proverbial expression among the Jews. 
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gaic law, the price of a dog, and the hite of a 
harlot, are put upon the same level. ° Thou shalt 
not bring the hire of a whore, or the price of a dog, 
into the house of the Lord thy God for any vow: 
for both these are an abomination to the Lord thy 
God. ; 

To conclude: The Dog, in Egypt, was un- 
doubtedly called Cahen, and Cohen; a title by 
which many other animals, and even vegetables, 
were honoured, on account of their being conse- 
crated to some Deity. The Greeks did not con- 
sider that this was a borrowed appellation, which 
belonged to the Gods and their Priests ; and was 
from them extended to many things held sacred. 
Hence they have continually referred this term to 
one object only : by which means they have mis- 
represented many curious pieces of history: and 
a number of idle fables have been devised to the 
disparagement of all that was true. 


£9 Deuteronomy. c. 23. v.18. 


LES HS NMS Roca vee : Vipne 6 ; 
a NGS brut oF earat S ehh yas hee 


J Se ie. | 


naan iad hi ve pa Banta a 
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XPT2LZOZ AND XPT2Z AYP: 


AMONG. the different branches of the great 
Amonian family which spread themselves abroad, 
the sons of Chus were the most considerable, and 
at the same time the most enterprising. ‘They 
got access into countries widely distant; where 
they may be traced under different denominations, 
but more particularly by their family title. This 
we might expect the Greeks to have rendered 
Chusos, and to have named the people Xvcaso:, 
Chusei. But, by a fatal misprision, they uni- 
-formly changed these terms to words more fami- 
liar to their ear, and rendered them Xgvoo:, and 
Xeucsioc, as if they had a reference to gold. Ihave 
before mentioned the various parts of the world 
where the Amonians settled, and especially this 
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branch of that family. Their most considerable 
colonies westward were in Idnia and Hellas; and 
about Cuma and Liguria in Italy ; and upon the 
coast of Iberia in Spain. They were likewise to 
be found in Cyrene ; and still farther in Mauri- 
tania, and in the islands opposite to that coast. 
In the north they were to be met with at Colchis, 
towards the foot of Mount Caucasus, and in most 
regions upon the coast of the Euxine sea. In the 
histories of these countries the Grecians have 
constantly changed Chusos, the Gentile name, 
to Chrusos, Xeveos; and Chus-Or, Chusorus, to 
Xevewe, Chrusor: and, in consequence of this al- 
teration, they have introduced in their accounts 
of these places some legend about gold. Hence 
we read of a golden fleece at’ Colchis ; golden 
apples at the Hesperides; at'Tartessus, a golden 
cup; and, at Cuma, in Campania, a golden 
branch: 


Aureus et foliis, et lento vimine, ramus. 


Something similar’ is observable in the history 


"In this golden cup Hercules was supposed to have passed over 


the ocean. Xevceos cerns, ey w Tov WKEaYOD Overrepaces Heeenans. 


Apollodorus. 1.2. p. 100. 
There was likewise in the same place a story about a golden 
belt. Pisiostratus: Vita Apollon. 1.5. p. 212. 
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of Cyrene. The natives were not remarkable for 
either mines or merchandize: yet, Palephatus, 
having mentioned that they were xara yevos Aifsorwes, 
Ethiopians by extraction, that is, Cuseans, sub- 
joins: *Esos de cpodea xouco. Pindar, in celebrating 
each happy circumstance of the Insulz Fortunate, 
mentions, that there were trees with branches of 
gold: }Avfeua de xeuce greys. The river Phasis, in 
Colchis, was supposed to have abounded with | 
gold ; and the like was pretended of the Hermus © 
and Pactolus in Idénia. Not only the Poets, but 
many of the graver ‘historians, speak of their 
golden sands. Yet there is reason to doubt of 
the fact: for not one of them produces any good ° 
voucher for what they suppose. They do not 
mention any trade carried on, nor riches accruing 
from this lucky circumstance: so that there is no 
reason to think that one grain of gold was ga- 
thered from these celebrated streams. Among the 


SS aR a a 


* Palephatus. Edit. Elz. 1642. p.76. the author would not 
* say TPodex wazors, but keeps to the antient term xevro, though 
it 1§ scarce sense. 

* Pindar. Olymp. Ode 2. spop. &. p. 25. 

bs XevooPopuor Oo sx re Kavunace monacs THY ob nym apaves. Ap- 
pian de Bello Mithridat. p.242. Salauces, an antient king of 
Colchis, was said to have abounded with gold. Pliny. 1.33. ¢. 15. 
p.614. Arrian supposes that they put fleeces into the river, to 
intercept (ayy epaves) this imperceptible mineral; and that 
lence arose the fable of the Golden Fleece. 
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several islands occupied by this people were 
Rhodes and Delos. In the former, the chief city 
is said to have been blessed with showers of gold. 
5 Eyba more Coeye Jewy Baosrevs o peyos xevoass ViQudero’ 
moaw. At Delos every thing was golden, even the 


slippers of the God. 
e XOvTeee uOb TH TEOIAG, moroxyeucas yao AmohAwy. 


And this not only in aftertimes, when the island 
was enriched with offerings from different nations, 
but even at the birth of the God; by which is 
meant the foundation of his temple, ait introduc- 
tion of his rites. 


7 Xovoea ros Tore wavre SepuerAsce yewaro, Anas, 

 Xevow ds reoyoerow mavnreoos eppes Amun, 
Xeucssoy O° exousoce yevebAsov egvos ehasns, 
Xevow ds wAnypuee Cabus Ivwmos ersy Gers, 
Avrn ds x0pucci0 am zdeos tsAgo aida, 


Ev 0° eGaaAecu xoArroosy, 


5 Pindar. Olymp. Ode 7. p. 64. 

© Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo. v.34. 

In like manner there was a shower of gold at Thebes, in Beeo- 
tia. Pindar speaks of Jupiter Xevew usoosvation upovra. Isthm. 
Ode 7. p. 746. 

7 Callimachus. Hymn to Delos. v. 260. 
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‘We find that the very soil and foundations of the 
island were golden: the lake floated with golden 
waves: the olive tree vegetated with golden fruit: 
and the river Inopus, deep as it was, swelled with 
gold. Homer, in a hymn to the same personage, 

_-represents the whole more compendiously, by 
saying, that the island was weighed down with 

treasure : 


‘ Xeugw d aoa Andos CLT OL Ob 
BeGoiber. 


I have before mentioned that the Amonians set- 
tled in Liguria: and, in consequence of it, the 
Heliade are represented as weeping, not only 
amber, but gold. Philostratus, speaking of a 
particular species of fir-trees in Boetica, says, that 
they dropped blood, just as the Helade upon the 
Padus did ? gold. 

Chus, by the Egyptians and Canaanites, was 
styled Or-Chus, and * Chus-Or: the latter of 


* Homer. Hymn to Apollo. v. 135, 
9 Tevans sides éregor’ Asicerbar O° aipars, nalemee To xevow thy 
“Haida asyeigor. Philostratus. 1.5. p. 211.  ischylus mentions 
the ela as living upon a golden stream : 
‘Os Xeveoppuroy | 
Omeow aus vann TAetwvos woex. Prometheus. p- 49. 
*° Hence the celebrated city in Egypt had the name of Cerchu- 
sora. Some traces of Orcus may be found in Zeus Hircius, and 
yOu, II. Ps 
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which was expressed by the Greeks, analogous to 
the examples above, Xevowe, Chrusor: and we 
learn in Eusebius, from Philo, that Chrusor was 
one of the principal Deities of the Phenicians, a 
great benefactor to mankind; and by some sup- 
posed to have been the same as Hephaistus. Both 
the Tyrians and Sidonians were undoubtedly a 
mixed race, and preserved the memory of Ham, 
and Chus, equally with that of Canaan. 

This name, so often rendered Chrusos, and 
Chrusor, was sometimes changed to Xeucaw, 
Chrusaor: and occurs in many places where the 
Cuthites were known to have settled. We have 
been shewn that they were a long time in Egypt ; 
and we read of a Chrusaor in those parts, who is 
said to have arisen from the blood of Medusa. 


*t E€eDooe KXevowwp re pmeyas, nat UInyaros imros. 


We meet with the same Chrusaor in the regions 
of Asia Minor, especially among the Carians. In 
these parts he was particularly worshipped, and 
said to have been the first deified mortal. The 
great Divan of that nation was called Chrusao- 


Orcius, mentioned by Pausanias. 1.5, p. 442. He supposes the 
name to be from égxes, an oath, and mentions a legend to that 
purpose, 

** Hesiod. Theog. y. 281. 
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rium; and there was a city * Chrusaoris, anda 
temple of the same name. % Eyyus de rng moAsws ro 
+a Xevomogews Asoo xowov amavtav Kaew, sis 0 cuUact 
Quoavres te xas Exrcucauevor. This city was properly 
called Chus-Or, and built in memory of the same 
person ; as the city Chusora, called also ™ Cer- 
chusora, in Egypt. It was undoubtedly founded 
by some of the same family, who in aftertimes 
worshipped their chief ancestor; as the Sidonians 
and Syrians did likewise. For this we have the 
testimony of Sanchoniathon ; who, having men- 
tioned the various benefits bestowed upon man- 
kind by Chrusaor, says, at the conclusion, ' Avo 
Mab WS Seov auToy [eET OX Dovaroy exeCacdnoay’ for which 
reason, after his death, they worshipped him asa 
God. The first king of Iberia was named Chru- 
saor, the reputed father of “ Geryon; and he is 
said to have been zorvyevcos, a person of great 
wealth: all which is an Egyptian history, trans- 
ferred from the Nile to the Beetis. 


hi Xevowogss, ToALS K xg1a5—-—E ra Qeodiros Os Tnv Kapsey wert, 
Xevoaogida rAeyer$ar (Qnor). Steph. Byzant. 
*3 Strabo. 1.14. p.975. Zeus was a title conferred upon more 
than one of the family. 
'* Herodotus, 1.2. c.15. Also c.17. and 97. called by Strabo 
Keexecupa, 1.17. p-1 160. 
*° Sanchoniathon apud Euseb. Prep, Evan. 1.1. p. 35. 
*° Diodorus Sic. 1.4. p. 224. 
ES 
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.) Xeuoawe. d” evexe tosnopnvon Tnpuovncrs 
Mix bess XarAsgon xeon xAvTe OQuscvoses 


Geryon of Spain was, according to this mytho- 
logy of the poet, the son of Chrusaor; and Chru- 
saor was confessedly of Egyptian original: so that, 
whatever the fable may allude to, it must have 
been imported into Beetica from Egypt by some 
of the sons of Chus. The Grecians borrowed 
this term, and applied it to Apollo ; and from this 
epithet, Chrusaor, he was denominated the God 
of the golden sword. Homer accordingly styles 
him, * Awoaawva Xeveaoea : and, speaking of Apol- 
lo’s infancy, he says, Oud’ ap’ AwoaAwva Xeuomoga 
Oncaropnrng: and Diana is termed *° Auroxaciyonrn 
Apuroopos AmorAwvos. 

This title cannot possibly relate to the imple- 
ment supposed: for it would be idle to style an 
infant the God of the golden sword. It was a 
weapon, which at no time was ascribed to him: 
nor do I believe, that he is ever represented with 
Bie nulakhcan! na dw neal aks nde REM. ose ae) REN a 

*T Hesiod. Theog. v. 287. 

Tpicwparoy Cornp EguOssws. Euripides. Hercules Furens. vy. 423. 

*° Homer. Iliad. O. v. 256. 

*® Homer. Hymn to Apollo. vy. 123. 

*° Second Hymn to Diana. v. 3. 

Perseus is styled Xpuowogos in Orpheus de Lapid. ¢. 15. y. 41. 

@- 


ook 
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one either upon a gem, or a marble, He is de- 
scribed as wishing for a harp, and for a bow. . 


*Y Es poos nibaess TE QiAn, Hab KooMMVAR TORM. . 


And his mother is said to have been pleased that 
she produced him to the world an archer : 


a ory de ideo 


‘Quvena 1 rbpogor KHL RUOTEVOY Yiov ETINTEV, — 


These sbeiat ute are bften anoeitide: bit Ted 
not recollect any mention made of .a sword, nor 
was the term Chrusaor of Grecian etymology. 
Since then we may be assured that, Chus was 
the person alluded to under the name of Chrusos, 
-Chrusor, and Chrusaor; we need not» wonder 
that his substitute Apollo is so often styled 
Xevooxomns, and Xevoodupos: that the harp, called 
by the Amonians * Chan-Or, and Cuth-Or, from 
the supposed inventor, should by the Grecians 
be denominated Xeuesw poopiye “* Amodrwvos : that 


vee ee 


** Homer. Hymn to Apollo. vy. 131, 
‘eRe Sid F5y)1 20. 

*S Apollo was represented as the author of the lyre, called 
among the oriental nations Kinor, and Cuthar: from the latter 
of which came xepic, and cithara in the west, 


** Pindar. Pyth. Ode J, 
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so’ many cities, where Apollo was particularly 
worshipped, should be called Chruse, and Chru- 
sopolis, the number of which was of no small 
* amount. Nor is this observable in cities only, 
but in rivers, which were named in the same 
manner. For it was usual, in the first ages, to 
consecrate rivers to Deities, and to call them 
after their names. Hence many were denomi- 
nated from Chusorus, which by the Greeks was 
changed to Xpucoppoas ; and from this mistake they 
were supposed to abound with gold. The Nile 
was Called Chrusorrhoas *, which had no preten- 
sions to gold: and there was a river of this name 
at *7 Damascus. Others too might be produced, 
none of which had any claim to that mineral. 
There was a stream Chrusorrhoas near the Ama- 
zonian city Themiscura in * Pontus: and the 
river Pactolus was of old so called, whence pro-— 
bably came the notion of its abounding with 


= Xeven, N WoAs TB AToAAwYOS eyyys Anwve—xas. 775 Arias 
vomos: ues TlavnParsie tng Anuye axpwrneroy— xmas ey Bibvuce, XaLb 
Tees Xarundova, xb TNS Kaeras" Kab EY TN “AAmagvactos Awetoy oreoey" 
Hab EV “EAAno movT ETb Hab BAAN Xepfownoas rns Ivdsxns ev de Tn EXTOG 
Tavye Idi. Stephanus Byzant, 

See also XeucomoAss ibidem. 

*° Cedrenus. p. 12. 

*7 Strabo, 1, 16, p. 1095, 

*8 Hoffman Lexic. 
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gold.  *? Taxrwros moreno ess tns Audios ———— EXwAEITO 
dt mearepov Xeucoppoas. It was named Chrusorrhoas 
first, and in aftertimes Pactolus: whence we may 
conclude, in respect to gold, that the name was 
not given on account of any such circumstance ; 
but the notion was inferred from the name. 

It is apparent that this repeated mistake arose 
in great measure from the term Chusus and 
Chrusus being’ similar: whence the latter was 
easily convertible into the former ; which to the 
Grecians appeared a more intelligible, and at the 
same time a more splendid, title. But there was 
stillianother obvious reason for this change. Chus 
was by many of the eastern nations expressed 
Cuth; and his posterity the Cuthim. This term, 
in the antient Chaldaic, and other Amonian lan- 
guages, signified *° gold: hence many cities and 
countries, where the Cuthites settled, were de- 
scribed as golden, and were represented by the 
terms Chrusos and Chruse. These, as I have 
shewn, had no relation to gold, but to Chus, 
who was reverenced as the Sun, or Apollo; and 


y, 


anil 


29 Plutarch de fluminibus. p. 1151. The original name-was 
Chrusaor, which had no relation to a golden stream: at least 
that part of it was so named which ran through the’ city 
Mastaura. See Stephanus Byzant. Meravex. 

%° pana of the Hebrews. 
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was looked upon as Dionusus; but may tore 
truly be esteemed Bacchus. .Hence, when thé 
poet Dionysius mentions the island Chruse in 
* India, his commentator: observes ; Xeurn vncos, 
Acpopevn etwas, n die ro Xevoov Pepe, n xara rov Arovucrov® 
and at. last concludes, * Xevoss twos mwas doxes 6 
HALOS. 

In a former dissertation concerning the Shep- 
herd Kings in Egypt, I have shewn that: they 
were the sons of Chus, who came into. that 
country under the title of Aurite. They settled 
in a province named from them Cushan, which 
was at the upper part of Delta; and in aftertiines 
called Nomos Arabicus. It was in the vicinity 
of Memphis, and Aphroditopolis, which places 
they likewise * occupied. I have mentioned that 
Chusos was often expressed Chrusos, and the 
country of the Cuthim rendered the golden — 
country. If then there be that uniformity in 
error which I maintain, it may be expected that, 
in the history of these places, there should be 


** Dionysius wegenyns. v. 589. Scholia ibidem. 

** The antients, as I have before observed, were not consistent 
in their theology. The Sun was properly Cham, styled also 
Orus; but, as a title, was bestowed upon more persons than 
one. | 

*? Josephus of Salatis, the first Shepherd King; ‘ouros ev rn 
MruQids xareyivero. Contra Apion. 1. 1. °§ 14, 
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some reference to gold. It is remarkable that all 
this part of Egypt, conformably to what I have 
said, was called’ Xpven, Chruse. Here. was the 
campus aureus, and Aphrodite Aurea. of | the 
Romans: and all.the country about Memphis 
was styled golden. To this Diodorus, among 
others, bears witness : ** Txv re Agooditny ovoyeGerbas 
Rep FoIs Eyxwerors Koevony EK MAAAIAy MAPAAO- 
LEQ, nes wediov evar naremevoy Xpvons Agoodiras wepes 
iv ovopalomeny Mewowv. When the Cuthite shep- 
herds came into Egypt, they made Memphis the 
seat of royal * residence: and hard by was the 
nome of Aphrodite, and the Arabian nome, 
which they particularly possessed: and which, 
in consequence of it, were both styled the regions 
of the Cuthim. Hence came the title of ** Aphro- 
dite Chruse: and hence the country had the name 
of the Golden District. The island at the point 
of Delta, where stood the city Cercusora, is 
called Gieserat ?? Eddahib, or the Golden Island, 


84 ‘Diodorus Sic. 1. 1. p. 88. 

35 Josephus contra Apion. |, 1. c. 14. 

3° Justin Martyr mentions this: Eyrw yag xo remevos Kevens 
AQeadirng ey Avyurre AEYOMEVOV, X06 edo Xpuons AQpodvrns OVOLLa~ 
€ouevov. Cohort. p. 28. Chruse Aphrodite is plainly the Cuthite 
Venus; the Deity of the Cuthim. 

37 Pocock’s and Norden’s Travels, and maps of the country 
about Cairo, 
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at this day. Diodorus mentions, that this appel- 
lation of Chruse was derived from a very antient 
tradition. This tradition undoubtedly related 
to the shepherds, those sons of Chus, who were 
so long in possession of the country; and whose 
history was of the highest antiquity. 

The Cuthites in the west occupied only some 
particular spots: but from Babylonia eastward 
the greatest part of that extensive sea-coast seems 
to have been in their possession. In the history 
of these parts, there 1s often some allusion to gold, 
as may be seen in the island Chruse, above-men- 
tioned ; and in the Chersonesus Aurea, which lay 
beyond the Ganges: and not only of gold, but 
sometimes a reference to brass; and this from a 
similar mistake. For as Chusus was changed to 
Chrusus, Xpuces, gold; so was Cal-Chus, the hill, 
or place of Chus, converted to Chalcus, Xaaxos, 
brass. | Colchis was properly Col-Chus; and 
therefore called also Cuta, and Cutaia. But what 
was Colchian being sometimes rendered Chalcion, 
Kaaxo, gave rise to the fable of brazen bulls; 
which were only Colchic Tor, or towers. There 
was a region named Colchis in * India: for 
where the Cuthites settled, they continually kept 


Colchis, near Comar. Arrian Periplus maris Erythrei. 
Geog. Vet. vol. 1. p. 33. 
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up the memory of their forefathers, and called 
places by their names. ‘This being a secret to 
Philostratus, has led him into a deal of mysterious 
error. It is well known that this people were 
styled Oreite, and Aurite, both in Egypt and in 
other parts. Philostratus says that * Apollonius 
came ‘to a settlement of the Oreite upon the 
Indian Ocean. He also visited their Pegade; 
and, what is remarkable, he met with a people 
whose very rocks were brazen; their sand was 
brazen: the rivers conveyed down their streams 
fine filaments of brass: and the natives esteemed 
their land golden on account of the plenty of 
brass. Now what is this detail, but an abuse of 
terms, ill understood, and shamefully misapplied > 
Philostratus had heard of a region in India; the 
history of which he would fain render marvellous. 
The country, whither Apollonius is supposed to 
go, was a province of the Indo-Cuthites, who 
were to be met with in various parts under the 
title of Oreite. They were worshippers of fire, 
and came originally from the land of Ur; and 
hence had that name. The Pegade of the country 
~ are what we now call Pagodas; and which are too 


39 Karacyesy de Pact xcs 26 IInyadus tg Tuy Neeirav xwews. “Orde 
Qesiras, yarARKs EY HUTOKS eb WET LK, KLAL de n rbappos, yadruar de 
dnype os woramos weyers. Kpvowrey hyavras vay yny Che Thy evyevarey Te 
Xe#axg. Philostratus. Vita Apollon. I. 3. p. 145. 
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well known to need describing. There were in 
this,part of the world several cities, and temples, 
dedicated to the memory of Chus. Some of these 
are famous. at this day, though denominated.-after 
the Babylonish dialect Cutha, and Cuta; witness 
Calcutta, and Calecut. The latter seems to have 
been the capital of the region called of old 
Colchis.. This was more truly expressed Cal- 
Chus; which Philostratus has mistaken for Xadxos, 
brass; and made the very *° rocks, and rivers 
abound with that mineral. And yet, that. the old 
mistake about gold may not be omitted, he con- 
cludes with a strange antithesis, by saying, that 
the natives esteemed their country Chrusitis, or 
golden, from the quantity of * brass, 

It.has been my endeavour to prove that what 
the Grecians respresented by Chrusos, Chrusor, 
and Chrusaor, should have been expressed Chus, — 
Chusos, and Chusor, called also Chus-Orus, 
Chus was the son of Ham; and though the names 
of the Grecian Deities are not uniformly appro- 
-priated, yet Ham is generally looked upon as 
‘Haws, the Sun; and had the title Dis, and Dios: 
hence the city of Amon in Egypt was rendered 


*® The Petra.and Pagoda were the same: both names for tem- 
ples. 

™ This mistake arose from Cal-Chus being styled the region of 
the Cuthim. 
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Diospolis. If then Chrusos, and Chrusor, be, as 
I have supposed, Chus; the person so denomi- 
nated must have been, according to the more an- 
tient mythology, the son of Helius, and Dios, 
We find accordingly that it was so. The Scholiast 
upon Pindar expressly says, ** Asos mass 6 Xeucos. 
And in another place he is said to have been the, 
offspring of Helius, who was no other than Cham. 
S Ex Oeias nos “Yrregsovas "Hasos, ex ds Hats o Xeuoas. 
Magic and incantations are attributed to Chus, as 
the inventor; and they were certainly first prac- 
tised among his sons: hence it is said by Sancho- 
niathon, **'Tov Xegucwe Aoyes aruncas % 0h ET WOKS, KOE 
yavreres. He was however esteemed a great bene- 
factor; and many salutary inventions were ascri- 
bed to him. He had particularly the credit of 
being the first who ventured upon the seas: 
* Tlewrov re rayrwy avbowmuv mAEIT OE, Whether this can 
be said truly of Chus himself, is uncertain: it 
agrees full well with the history of his sons ; who, 
as we have the greatest reason to be assured, were 
the first eveat navigators in the world. 


%* Scholia upon Pindar. Pyth. Ode 4. p. 259. 
*? Ibid. Isth. Ode 5. p. 462. 


“4 Sanchoniathon apud Euseb: Prep. Evan. |. 1. ¢c. 10, p. 35. 
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Luctan tells us, that, reflecting upon the 
account given of Phaéthon, who fell thunder- 
struck into the Eridanus, and of his sisters, who 
were changed to poplars weeping amber, he took 
a resolution, if he should ever be near the scene 
of these wonderful transactions, to inquire among 
the natives concerning the truth of the * story. 
It so happened, that, at a certain time, he was 
obliged to go up the river above mentioned: 
and he savs, that he looked about very wistfully; 
yet, to his great amazement, he saw neither 
amber nor poplar. Upon this he took the liberty 


* Lucian de Electro. vol. 2. p. 523. Edit. Salmurii. 
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to ask the people, who rowed him, when he 
should arrive at the amber-dropping trees: but 
it was with some difficulty that he could make 
them understand what he meant. He then ex- 
plained to them the story of Phaéthon: how he 
borrowed the chariot of the Sun; and being an 
awkward charioteer, tumbled headlong into the 
Eridanus : that his sisters pined away with grief ; 
and at last were transformed to trees, the same 
of which he had just spoken: and he assured 
them, that these trees were to be found some- 
where upon the banks, weeping amber. Who 
the deuce, says one of the boatmen, could tell — 
you such an idle story? We never heard of any 
charioteer tumbling into the river; nor have we, 
that I know of, a smgle poplar in the country, 
If there were any trees hercabouts dropping am- 
ber, do you think, master, that we would sit 
here, day after day, tugging against stream for 
a dry groat, when we might step ashore, and 
make our fortunes so easily ? This affected Lucian 
a good deal: for he had formed some hopes of 
obtaining a little of this precious commodity ; 
and began to think that he must have been-im- 
posed upon. However, as Cycnus, the brother 
of Phaeéthon, was here changed to a swan, he 
took it for granted that he should find a number 
of those birds sailing up and down the stream, 
and making the groves echo with their melody. 
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But not perceiving any in a great space, he took 
the liberty, as he passed onward, to put the 
question again to the boatmen; and to make 
inquiry about these birds. Pray, gentlemen, says - 
he, at what particular season is it that-your swans 
hereabouts sing so sweetly? It is said, that they 
were formerly men, and always at Apollo’s side; 
being in a manner of his privy council. Their 
skill in music must have been very great: and 
though they have been changed into birds, they 
retain that faculty, and, I am told, sing most me- 
lodiously. The watermen could not help smiling 
at this account. Why, sir, says one of them, 
what strange stories you have picked up about 
our country, and this river? We have plied here, 
men and boys, for years; and to be sure we 
cannot say that we never saw a swan: there are 
some here and there towards the fens, which 
make a lowdull noise: but as for any harmony, 
a rook or a jackdaw, in comparison of them, 
may be looked upon as a nightingale. 

Such are the witty strictures of Lucian upon 
the story of Phaéthon and Cycnus, as described 
by the poets. Whatever may have been the 
grounds upon which this fiction is founded, they 
were certainly unknown to the Greeks ; who have 
misinterpreted what little came to their hands, 
and from such misconstruction devised these 
fables. The story, as we have it, is not uni- 

og (ae F : 
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formly told. Some, like Lucian, speak of swans 
in the plural; and suppose them to have been the 
ministers, and attendants of Apollo, who assisted 
at his concerts. Others mention one person 
only, called Cycnus ; who was the reputed brother 
of Phaéthon, and at his death was transformed to 
the bird of that name. ‘The fable is the same 
whichever way it may be related, and the purport 
of it is likewise the same. ‘There is one mistake 
in the story, which I must set right before I pro- 
ceed; as it may be of some consequence in the 
process of my inquiry. Phaethon is represented 
‘by many of the poets as the offspring of the 
Sun, or Apollo: *Sole satus Phaéthon. But this 
was a mistake, and to be found chiefly among 
the Roman poets. Phaethon was the Sun. It 
was a title of Apollo; and was given to him as 
the God of light. This is manifest from the tes-_ 
timony of the more early Greek poets, and 
particularly from Homer, who uses it in this 
acceptation. 


? 
3 Ovderor aursc 
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* Ovid. Metamorph. 1.1. v. 751. 
* Homer. Odyss, 1.a. v.15. Phaéthon was nniversally allowed 
to be the Sun by the antient mythologists of Greece; to whom 
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fn respect to Cycnus and his brotherhood, those 
vocal ministers of Apollo, the story, which is told 
of them, undoubtedly alludes to Canaan, the son 
of Ham; and to the Cahaanites, his posterity. 
They sent out many colonies; which colonies, 
théré is great reason to think, settled in those. 
places, where these legends about swans particu- 
larly prevailed. The name of Canaan was by 
different nations greatly varied, and ill expressed : 
and this misconstruction among the Greeks eave 
rise to the fable. ‘To shew this, it will be proper 
to give an account of the rites and customs of the 
Canaanites, as well as of their extensive traffic. 
Among the many branches of the Amonian 
family, which settled in various parts of the 
world, and carried on an early correspondence, 


we must appeal, and not to the Roman poets. Orpheus 
says, a6 | 
HeAsoy Daelorre ED axepact mwror ayso.. de Lapid. v. 90. 
And in another place; | 
EvOuc or ex Teper ay YING Oasbwr KVOELTUV, HA. 
Phaéthon was the same as-Phanes: and there is-something very 
mysterious in his character. He is represented as the first born 
of heaven: Tewroyorns arGwy mepiunuens Heeos 510g —Hune ait 
(Orpheus) esse omnium Deorum parentem ; quorum caus 
celum condiderit, liberisque prospexerit, ut haberent habita- 
culum, sedernque communem: Extices Abaverross Sonov aPbrroy. 
Lactantius de falsd religione. 1. 1. ¢. 5. p. 13. His history will be 
explained hereafter. ies 
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the Canaanites were not the least. respectable. 
They traded from Sidon chiefly, before that city 
was taken by the king of Ascalon: and upon 
their commerce being interrupted here, they * re- 
moved it to the strong hold of Tyre. This place 
‘was soon improved toa mighty city, which was 
very memorable in its day. The Canaanites, as 
they were a sister tribe of the Mizraim, so were 
they extremely like them in their rites and religion. 
They held a heifer, or cow, in high veneration, 
agreeably with the > customs of Egypt. Their 
chief Deity was the Sun, whom they worshipped 
together with the Baalim, under the titles Ourchol, 
Adonis, Thamuz. It was a custom among the 
Grecians, at the celebration of their religious festi- 
vals, to crown the whole with hymns of praise, 
and the most joyful exclamations. But the Egyp- 
tians were of a gloomy turn of mind, which 
infected the whole of their worship. Their hymns 
were always composed in melancholy affecting 
airs, and.consisted of lamentations for the loss of 
Osiris, the mystic flight of Bacchus, the wander- 


a I a 


*Pheenices post multos deinde annos, a Rege Ascaloniorum 
expugnati, navibus appulsi, Tyron urbem ante annum Trojane 
cladis condiderunt. Justin. 1.18. c. 3. See Isaiah. c. 23. v. 12. 
They enlarged Tyre: but it was a city before: for it is mentioned, 
Joshua. c. 19. v. 29. as the strong city Tyre. 

> Porphyry de Abstinentid. 1. 2. p. 158. 
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ings of Isis, and the sufferings of the Gods. 
Apuleius takes notice of this difference in the rites 
and worship of the two nations: ° Mgyptiaca 
numinum fana plena plangoribus: Greca ple- 
rumque choreis. Hence the author of the Orphic 
Argonautica, speaking of the initiations in Egypt, 
mentions, 


7 @envas + Asyurriav, xo Ocreidos 100 yurha. 


The Canaanites at Byblus, Berytus, Sidon, and 
afterwards at Tyre, used particularly mournful 
dirges for the loss of Adonis, or Thamuz; who 
was the same as Thamas, and Osiris in Egypt. — 
The Cretans had the like mournful hymns, in 
which they commemorated the grief of Apollo for 
the loss of Atymnius. 
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The measures and harmony of the Canaanites’ 


seem to have been very affecting, and to have 


made a wonderful impression on the minds of 
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° Apuleius de genio Socratis, 
” Argonautica. y. 32. See Clementis Cohortatio. oie oe 
* Nonni Dionysiaca. 1. 19. p. 520. 
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their audience. The infectious mode of worship 
prevailed so far, that the children of Israel were 
forbidden to weep, and make lamentation upon a 
festival: ° Eivas yao EOOTNY, XGb fan DEWV EV BUTY KAGE, # 
yxe sfewat. And Nehemiah gives the people a cau- 
tion to the same purpose: © This day is holy unto 
the Lord your God: mourn not, nor wecp. And 
Esdras counsels them in the same manner: “ This 
day is holy unto the Lord: be not sorrowful. Yt is 
likewise in another place mentioned, that ” the 
Levites stilled all the people, saying, Hold your 
peace, for the day is holy: neither be ye grieved. 
Such was the prohibition given to the Israelites: 
but among the Canaanites this shew of sorrow was 
encouraged, and made part of their * rites. 

The father of this people is represented in the 
Mosaic history, according to our version, Canaan: 
but there is reason to think that by the Egyptians 
and other neighbouring nations it was expressed 


© Joseph. Antiq. 1. 11. ¢. 5. p. 563. 

*° Nehemiah. c. 8. v. 9. 

4.1, Esdras. c..9., v..52, 53. 

*? Nehemiah. c. 8. v. 11. 

*3 Sanchoniathon alludes to the songs of Canaan, and their 
great sweetness, when he is in an allegorical manner speaking of 
Sidon; whom he makes a person, and the inventress of harmony. 
Amo o: Tovrea yweras Ledwi, 4 xa dorepoorny EUPwYIaS TewTn UAVOY 


wong veer, Apud Euseb. P. E. lib. 1. c, 10. p. 38. 
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Cnaan. This by the Greeks was rendered Xvaas, 
and Xvas; and in later times Xve, Cna. “™ Xva, erws 
Py Dosvinn exaAertTo——To0 eQusxoy Xyaos. We are told by 
Philo from Sanchoniathon, that * Isiris the Egyp- 
tian, who found out three letters, was the brother 
of Cna: by which is meant, that Mizraim was the’ 
brother of Canaan. I have taken notice more 
than once of a particular term, Tx, Uc; which 
has been passed over unnoticed by most writers: 
yet is to be found in the composition of many 
words; especially such as are of Amonian original. 
The tribe of Cush was styled by Manethon, before 
the passage was depraved, Yxxovres. Uch, says 
this author, in the sacred language of Egypt, sig- 
nifies a ® king. Hence it was conferred as a title 
upon the God Sehor, who, as we may infer from 
Manethon and ” Hellanicus, was called Ucsiris, 
and Iesiris; but by the later Greeks the name was 
altered to Isiris and Osiris, And not only the 
God Sehor, or Sehoris was so expressed; but 
Cnas, or Canaan, had the same title, and was 

styled Uc-Cnas, and the Gentile name or pos- 


™ Stephanus Byzant, 

*5 Sanchoniathon apud Euseb. |. 1. c. 10. p. 39, 

a eu xa beoay yAwooay Cae onawer, Josephus contra Ap, 
1, 1.,c..13. p..445, ) 

*7 Osiris, Yospis, according to Fellanicus. Plutarch de Iside ¢t 
Osiride, 
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sessive was Uc-cnaos, Yu-nvaos: ro ebvinoy yue Xvaos, 
as we learn from Stephanus. The Greeks, whose 
custom it was to reduce every foreign name to 
something similar in their own language, changed 
Tuxvaos to Kuxvers, Uc Cnaus to Cucneus; and from 
Yx Kvas formed Kuxvos. Some traces of this word 
stillremain, though almost effaced; and may be 
observed in the name of the Goddess Ichnaia. 
Instead of Uc-Cnaan the son of Ham, the Greeks 
have substituted this personage in the feminine, 
whom they have represented as the daughter of 
the Sun. She is mentioned in this light by Lyco- 
phron: ™ Tas “Have Ouyareos Inyverams Soubeus. They 
hkewise changed Thamuz and Thamas of Canaan 
and Egypt to Themis a feminine; and called her 
Ichnaia Themis. She is so styled by Homer. 


I ¢ 
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Ixyeae 1s here used adjectively. Invosre Ozu sig 


nifies Themis, or Thamuz, of *° Canaan. 
a a DR TG Tea a Ot oe 
*® Verse 120, | 
*’ Homer’s Hymn to Apollo. v. 92. 
* Ichnaia was a city in Sicily, and elsewhere. 
AXyas Torts Oecourrac—ess nas ToAts Bowwrias, Steph. Byzant. 


Agayyasov opos Apyes. Ibid. Ar-Achnaion is the hill of Canaan, 
or the Canaanitish mount, 
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There was another circumstance, which pro- 
bably assisted to carry on the mistake: a Canaan- 
itish temple was called both Ca-Cnas, and Cu- 
Cnas; and adjectively * Cu-Cnaios; which terms 
‘there is reason to think were rendered Kuxves, and 
Kuxveos. Besides all this, the swan was undoubt- 
edly the insigne of Canaan, as the eagle and vul- 
ture were of Egypt, and the dove of Babylonia. 
Tt was certainly the hieroglyphic of the country. 
These were the causes which contributed to the 
framing many idle legends, such as the poets im- 
proved upon greatly. Hence itis observable, that 
wherever we. may imagine any colonies from Ca- 
naan to have settled and to have founded temples, 
there is some story about swans: and the Greeks, 
in alluding to their hymns, instead of Yxxvaov acpo, 
the music of Canaan, have introduced xuxverov arpa, 
the singing of these birds: and, instead of the 
death of Thamuz, lamented by the Cucnaans, or 
priests, they have made the swans sing their own 
dirge, and foretell their own funeral. Wherever 
the Canaanites came, they introduced their na- 
tional worship; part of which, as I have shewn, 
consisted in chanting hymns to the honour of 
their country God. He was the same as Apollo 
of Greece: on which account, Lucian, in com- 


oe 


** See Radicals. p. 100, 
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pliance with the current notion, says, that the 
Cycni were formerly the assessors and ministers 
of that Deity. By this we are to understand, 
that people of this denomination were in antient 
times his priests. One part of the world, where 
this notion about swans prevailed, was in Liguria, 
upon the banks of the Eridanus. Here Phaéthon 
was supposed to have met with his downfal; and 
here his brother Cycnus underwent the metamor- 
phosis, of which we have spoken. In these parts 
some Amonians settled very early ; among whom 
it appears that there were many from Canaan. 
They may be traced by the mighty works which 
they carried on; for they drained the river to- 
wards its mouth, and formed some vast canals, 
called Fosse Philistine. Pliny, speaking of the 
entrance into the Eridanus, says, * Indé ostia 
plana, Carbonaria, ac fossiones Philistine, quod | 
ali ‘Tartarum vocant: omnia ex Philistine fosse 
abundatione nascentia. These canals were, un- 
doubtedly the work of the Canaanites, and par- 
ticularly of some of the Caphtorim, who came 
from Philistim: and hence these outlets of the 
river were named Philistine. The river betrays 
its original in its name; for it has no relation to 
the Celtic language, but is apparently of Egyp- 
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tian or Canaanitish etymology. This 1s manifest 
from the terms of which it is made up; for it is 
compounded of Ur-Adon, sive Orus Adonis; and 
was sacred to the God of that name. ‘The river, 
simply, and out of composition, was Adon, or 
Adonis: and it is to be observed, that this is the 
name of one of the principal rivers in Canaan. It 
ran near the city Biblus, where the death of Tha- 
-muz was particularly lamented. It is a circum- 
stance taken notice of by many authors, and most 
pathetically described by Milton. 


2 Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day : 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea; suppos’d with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 


It is said that the Eridanus was so called first 
by *Pherecydes Syrus: and that my etymology 
is true, may in great measure be proved from the 


a 


23 Milton. Paradise Lost. 1.1. v. 446. See also Ezekiel. c. 8. 
y. 14. 

24 Hyvinus. Fab. 154. p. 266. not. 7. | 

“Eregot Oe Our, Nxaroraroy avtov cyvas NesAov. Eratosthenes. Ca- 
tasterism. nde | 
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* Scholiast upon Aratus. He shews that the name 
was of Egyptian original, at least consonant to 
the language of Egypt; for it was the same as the 
Nile. It is certain that it occurred in the antient 
sphere of Egypt, whence the Grecians received 
it. The great effusion of water in the celestial 
sphere, which, Aratus says, was the Nile, is still 
called the Eridanus: and, as the name wes of 
oriental original, the purport of it must be looked 
for among the people of those parts. The river 
Strymon, in Thrace, was supposed to abound 
with swans, as much as the Eridanus; and the 
antient name of this river was Palestinus. It 
was so called from the Amonians, who settled 
here under the name of Adonians, and who 
founded the city Adonis. They were by the 
later Greeks styled, ‘after the Ionic manner, 
Edonians, and their city Edonis. *° Sreuptov ao- 
Tomos est THS Ooauns nara rorw Howviday ™eoonyooevEero 
Os meoteoov ITwrutssvos, The Strymon is a river of 
Lhrace, which runs by the city Edonis : it was of 
old called the river Palestinus. In these places, 
and in all others where any of the Canaanites set- 
tled, the Grecians have introduced some story 
about swans. 
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Ea TOY KATHSHEITWEVOY, Scholia in Aratum. Pp: 48. 
*® Plutarch de Fluminibus. yol. 2. p: 1154, 
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Some of them seem to have gained access at 
Delphi ; as did likewise others from Egypt: and 
by such was that oracle first founded. Egypt, 
among other names, was called Ait, and Ai Ait, 
by the Greeks expressed Acria: *7 Exan§n ds —2xo 
AETIA, ‘The natives, in consequence of it, were 
called Aerio, and Acres; which was interpreted 
eagles. Hence, we are told by Plutarch, that 
some of the feathered kind, either eagles or swans, 
came from the hemote parts of the earth, and 
settled at Delphi. *© Aerous Tivees, 1 Kuxves, w Tegev- 
TIAVE [Teioxe, puloroyzciy ATO THY AXOWY TNS yus ET Te 
fAET OV PEC OMEVSS Eko THUTO TURRET EY Tlubos ECS TOV HABE 
vv ougodrov. ‘These eagles and swans undoubtedly 
relate to colonies from Egypt and Canaan. I 
recollect but one philosopher styled Cygnus; and, 
what is remarkable, he was of Canaan. Antio- 
chus, the Academic, mentioned by Cicero in his 
_ philosophical works, and also by * Strabo, was of 

I 
Le Bestathiay in Dionysium. v. 239. See Steph. Byzant. Ai- 
YURTOS. 

* Plutarch wees rav exAcrorrorws xenrnewy. vol. 1. p. 409. 

_ Strabo. 1.16. p.1101. There was supposed to have been 
a person in Thessaly named Cycnus, the son of Apollo. He lived 
upon a lake Uria; which was so called from his mother. 

Inde lacus Hyries videt, et Cycnéia Tempe, 

Que subitus celebravit olor. Ovid. Metam. 1.7. v. S71. 

Uria was also a river in Beotia: and here was a Cycnus, said 
to kaye been the son of Poseidon. Pausan. 1, 10. p. 831. 
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Ascalon, in Palestine; and he was surnamed 
Cyenus, the Swan: which name, ds it is so cir- 
cumstanced, must, I think, necessarily allude to 
this country. 

As in early times colonies went by the name of 
the Deity whom they worshipped, or by the name 
of the insigne and hieroglyphic under which their 
country was denoted, ¢véry depredation made by 
such people was placed to the account of the 
Deity under sucha device. This was the mannet 
in which. poets described things: and, in those 
days, all wrote m measure. Hence, mstead of 
saying that the Leyptians, or Canaanites, or Ty- 
rians, landed and carried off such and such per- 
sons; they said, that it was done by Jupiter, in 
the shape of an eagle, or a swan, or a bull: sub- 
stituting an eagle for Egypt, a swan for Canaan, 
and a bull for the city of * Tyre,’ It.is said of — 
the Telchines, who were Amonian priests, that 
they came to Attica under the conduct of Jupiter 
in the shape of an eagle. 


37 Aieros NYELLOvEvE Os aPeoos avtitumros Zeus. 


se Eeacbera os Tlacipons Ave yeverbeas jasy Taveov" yup Of ETON Kee 
xvxvov. Porphyry de Abstin. 1. 3. p. 285. 

IIs voy exesvog o wetog 3 we dus Ouvaves 3 we dus avToS 6 Zeus. Cle- 
mens. Alex, Cohort. p. 31. 

** Nonni Dionysiaca. 1, 24. p. 626, 
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By which is meant, that they were Egyptian 
priests; and an eagle was probably the device 
in their standard, as well as the insigne of their 
nation. | 

Some of the same family were to be found 
among the Atlantes of Mauritania, and are repre- 
sented as having the shape of swans. Prometheus, 
In Aischylus, speaks of them in the commission 
which he gives to Io: * You must go, says he, 
as far as the city Cisthene in the Gorgonian plains, 
where the three Phorcides reside; those antient, 
venerable ladies, who are in the shape of swans, 
and have but one eye, of which they make use in 
common. ‘This history relates to an Amonian tem- 
ple founded in the extreme parts of Africa; in 
which there were three priestesses of Canaanitish 
race; who, on that account, are said to be in the 
shape of swans. The notion of their having but 
one eye among them took its rise from an hiero- 
glyphic very common in Egypt, and probably in 
Canaan: this was the representation of an eye, 


a Tipog Topyovere media Kicbevng, ive 
“At Poeurdes YouLBob, Onversor HOeKb, 
Tpeis nunvouroeQor, xoivoy OMe “EXT HAE VEE. Aischyhi Prometheus. 
p- 48. 
“Ai [ney Dopusdec TeELs—Ebyoy esdos Kvxvwr. Scholia ibidem. 
Dopuvy ny ane Kuenvasoc b4Oe Kupnvaios LOUTH YEVOS EV ELOY At Osomec. 
Palephatus, Edit. Elz. p. 76. ° 
(9) 


Pal 
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which was said to be engraved upon the pediment 
of their * temples. As the land of Canaan lay so 
opportunely for traffic, and the emigrants from 
most parts went under their conduct, their his- 
tory was well known. They navigated the seas 
very early, and were necessarily acquainted with 
foreign regions ; to which they must at one time 
have betaken themselves in great numbers, when 
they fled before the sons of Israel. In all the 
places where they settled they were famous for 
their hymns and music; all which the Greeks 
have transferred to birds, and supposed that they 
were swans who were gifted with this harmony. 
Yet, sweet as their notes are said to have been, 
there is not, I believe, a person upon record who 
was ever a witness to it. It is, certainly, alla 
fable. When, therefore, Plutarch tells us that 
Apollo was pleased with the music of swans, 
at [42oxKn TE NOET Ob XXb MUXVWY DWVHES 5 and when Ats- 


33 Tare WTO, HAE TBC oPlaruys Ob Onuasoyerres e& vAns THALLS wocOse= 
exo, Tors @cors avaribevres E16 THs vVEewWS’ TETO Onwre UW STCOMLEVOL, we TAT a 
Bes dex, xas axues. Clemens Alexand. 1. 5. p. 671. 

See Diodorus. ].3. p.145. ‘This may have been one reason, 
among others, why the Cyclopians and Arimaspians are repre- 
sented with one eye: tov povvwmra searov Agimacwov. Alschylus 
Prometh. p.49. The Arimaspian history was written by Aristeus 
Proconnesius, and styled Apiwecmwem enn. 

#+ Plutarch: Ei. ,vol. 2. p. $87. 
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chylus mentions their singing their own dirges 3 
they certainly allude to Egyptian and Canaanitish 
priests, who lamented the-death of Adon’ and 
Osiris:' And this could not be entirely a secret 
to the Grecians, for they seem often to. refer to 
some such notion. Socrates termed swans ‘his 
fellow-servants: in doing. which he ‘alluded: to 
the antient priests, styled Cycni. | They ‘were 
people of the choir, and officiated in the temples 
of the same Deities ; whose servant he professed 
himself to be. Hence Porphyry assures us, * ‘Ov 
marCoy omodsrze aUTE edeyev TLS RUAVES (Zexgarns), that 
_ Socrates was very serious when he mentioned SWANS 
as his fellow-servants, When, therefore, Aristo- 
phanes speaks of the * Delian and Pythian swans, 
they are the priests of those places, to whom he 
alludes. And when it is said by Plato, that the 
soul of Orpheus, out of disgust to womankind, 
led the life of a 7 swan, the ineaning certainly is; 
that he retired from the world to some cloister, 
and lived a life of celibacy, like a priest. For 
the priests of many countries, but particularly of 
_ Egypt, were recluses, and devoted themselves to 
| * celibacy: hence monkery came originally from 
Sc ee 

** Porph. de Abst. 1. o.*p. 286. 

*° Aristophanes. Aves. Kuxvy vio xaos Andiw. y. 870. 

7 Plato de Republica. 1.10. p.620. vol. 2. 

** Porph. de Abstin, 1. 4, p. 364, 
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Egypt. Lycophron, who was of Egypt, and 
skilled in antient terms, styles Calchas, who was 
the priest of Apollo, a swan. Modcocg numews xorrz 
xvxvev, These epithets, the Scholiast tells us, be- 
long to Apollo; and Calchas is called a\swan, da 
TO Yynecrov, HOb MAVTEXOV . because he was an old pre- 
phet and priest. Hence, at the first institution of 
the rites of Apollo, which is termed the birth of 
the Deity, at Delos, it. is said that many swans 
came from the coast of Asia, and went round the 
island for the space of séven days. 


4° Kunvor de Sea poedmrovres aosdar 
Mroviov Tlaxrwroy exuxAweavro AswovTes 
“EEdopanss Tept AnAov’ emnesray Of Aon ety 


Movraay opvilles, AOWoTaTCs WETENVWY. 


The whole of this relates to a choir of priests, who 
came over to settle at Delos, and to serve in the 
newly erected ‘temple. They circled the island 
seven times; because seven, of old, was looked 
upon as a mysterious and sacred number. 


ay “E€dopen ery aryadoss, xm EGdoun ess yevelan. 


I 


39 Lycophron. v. 426. Scholia Ibidem. 

4° Callimachus. Hymn to Delos. v. 249. 

4* Fragmenta Lini. Ex Aristobulo. See Poesis Philosoph. H. 
Steph. p. 112. 
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— SREdoun Ev mawroras, nous sedopum ecsrenevaes /(! Ysi 

ECS ern on bs TETtAeCMeven ours TEPURTOL OOO” 

“Rare de Tr oevT ae TETULT OL EW ne acento te oiler 
T Kia bitin} in the ‘ahs of D ianiges ov bik wie : 
said to have been originally companions of that 
hero, were undoubtedly priests, and of the same 
—tace as those of whom I have been: ‘treating. 
They are represented as gentle to good men, and 
averse to those who are bad. Ovid describes their 
shape and appearance: * Ut non cygnorum, sic » 
albis proxima cygnis ; which, after what has been 
said, may, I think, be easily understood. 

If then the harmony of swans, when spoken of, 
not only related to something quite foreign, but — 
in reality did not of itself exist, it may appear 
wonderful that the antients should so universally 
give into the notion. For not only the poets, but 
* Plato, Plutarch, Cicero, Pliny, with many others 
of high rank, speak of it as a circumstance well 
known. But it is to be observed, that none of 
them speak from their own experience: nor are 


atta cea AS Aap 
* Ovid. Metamorph. 1. 14. v. 509. 

8 Plato: in Phaedone. vol. 1, p. 84. Plutarchi, in En v. 2. 
, p- 387, : 
Cicero Tusc. Quest. 1.4. Pliny. 1.x. c. 23. 
Milian de Animal. 1. 2. c. 32. 1.x.c. 36. 
_Philostratus. Vita Apollon. 1. 3. c. 23. 
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they by any means consistent in what they say. 
Some mention this singing as a general faculty ; 
which was exerted at all times: others limit it to 
particular seasons, and to particular places. 
Asistotle seems to confine it tothe seas of 
+ Africa: *’ Aldrovandus says, that it may be 
heard upon the Thames near London. The ac- 
count given by Aristotle is very remarkable. He 
says, that mariners, whose course lay through the 
Libyan sea, have often met with swans, and heard — 
them ‘singing in a melancholy strain: and upon a 
nearer approach, they could perceive that some of 
them were dying, from whom the harmony pro- 
ceeded, Who would have expected to have 
found swans swimming in the salt sea, in the 
midst of the Mediterranean? There is nothing 
that a Grecian would not devise in support of a 
favourite error. ‘The legend from beginning to 
end is groundless: and ‘though most speak of 
the music of swans as exquisite; yet some abso- 
lutely deny * the’ whole of it; and others are 
more moderate in their ifs inatakGuee The 


RNR rN BME TR aR NL As Tras Xe rem amon sayy 
CEN Oe gn or A Bren nomen 


“4 De ius. 1.9. Kas vives nom WALOYTES Tepe THE Aiune 
WECVETUVOY EY TH Qararrn modross adoves urn yowdes Xbb TOUTE y Ewaewt 
amobynonorras €Vb8S. vol. 2. p- 423. 

45 See Brown’ 3 Vulgar Errors. 1.3. ¢. 27. 

49°O ds Muvdsos Pace ArsZavdpos ToAAos ridevrwns mapaxchubyouc 
we axucat edovrer, Atheneus. Ll. 9. c. 11. | 
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watermen in Lucian give the preference to a 
jackdaw: but Antipater in some degree dissents, 
and thinks that the swan has the advantage. _ 


*" Awvrepos xuxveoy paixpog Booos, ne xoAciwy 


Kowyp0s. 


And Lucretius confesses, that the screaming of: a 
crane is not quite so pleasing : 


“ Parvus ut est, Cygni melior canor, ille gruaum 
- quam : 
Clamor: 


Which however is paying them no great compli- 
ment. To these respectable personages I must 
add the evidence of a modern; one too of no 
small repute, even the great Scaliger. He says, 
that he made a strict scrutiny about this affair, 
when in Italy; and the result of his observations 
was this: ” Ferrarie multos (cygnos) vidimus, 
sed cantores sane malos> neque melius ansere 
canere. * 


47 Epigram. in Erinnam: |. 3. p- 280. H. Steph. 

Lucretius. 1. 4. v. 182. 

“See Vossius de Idol. vol. 2. 1,3. ¢€. 98. p. 1212. and 
Pierius de Cygnis. p. 254. 
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TEMPLE SCIENCE. 


Tue Egyptians were very famous for geometui- 
cal knowledge: and as all the flat part of their 
country was annually overflowed, it is reasonable 
to suppose that they made use of this science to 
determine their lands, and to make out their 
several claims, at the retreat of the waters. Many 
indeed haye thought, that the confusion of pro- 
perty, which must for a while have prevailed, gave 
birth to practical " geometry, in order to remedy 
_the evil: and in consequence of it, that charts and 
maps were first delineated in this country. These, 
we may imagine, did not relate only to private 
demesnes: but included also the course of: the 
Nile in its various branches; and all the sea coast, 


* Herod. 1. 2. c. 109. 


Tewperpias ve ov Evgerons YEY VEO (8 Aryumries, ) Plemens, | Strom. 


eA. 1,-p. 361. 
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and its inlets, with which lower Egypt was 
bounded. 

It is very certain, that the people of Colchis, 
who were a colony from Egypt, had charts of this 
sort, with written descriptions of the seas and 
shores, whithersoever they traded: and they at 
one time. carried, on, a most extensive commerce, 
Weare told, says the* Schioliast’ upon “Apollonius, 
that the Colchians still retain the laws and customs 
of their forefathers : and they have pillars of stone, 
upon which are engraved maps of the continent, 
and of the ocean : Eso Oe, One, Kes vopor. mae’ aurors 
Tay’ Theoryovey;: “ob Senha, i yo aie “ayns xo Nha tnt 
averyeagar sci,’ The’ poet, upon whom the above 
writer has commented, calls these pillars, “mugbes : 
which, we are told, were-of a square figure, like 
obelisks : and on these, | he says, were delineated 
all the passages of the sea; and the boundaties of | 
ae pica “ve sis earth. frac eren hate 
Das asresia ed " neuen a a 

Kupbeas, cis ev marc odob, xa Tear fou 
Hi TY yens ‘re; reapeens Pe repit emWVeloooevooiy. F . 
iO -9e8tue? 9d Gels DUO Jid.3 estes! 


These’ delineations had‘ been made’ of old, ‘and 


O Toa We ey 
3 Apollonius Rhodius, 1. 4. Vs 979, 
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transmitted to the Colchians by their forefathers ; 
which forefathers were from * Egypt. 

-. If then the Colchians had this science, we may 
presume that their mother country possessed it in 
as eminent a degree: and we are assured, that 
they were very knowing in this article. Clemens 
Alexandrinus * mentions, that there were maps of 
Egypt, and ‘charts of the Nile very early. And 
we are moreover told, that Sesostris (by which is 
meant the Sethosians) drew upon boards schemes 
of all the countries, which he had traversed: and 
copies of these were given both to °the Egyp- 
tians, and to the Scythians, who held them in 
high estimation. This isa curious account of the 
first delineation of countries, and origin of maps 3 
which were first described upon 7 pillars. We 


> 


iy Dionys. THegintynoss. v. 688. 

> Clem. Alexand. speaks Iles ve tng Koopwoyeapsas xcs Tewypadsas 
ATA.-— KuweoyeaPias Te tno Atyumte, xas tng Te Nese dvuryenPnc. 
Strom. 6. p. 757. 
= Lecws ets oe, Pac, 6 AbyumTsas, WoAAny meorednavdurg yn wives Te 
OeOWKE THY megrodoy, Hab TNS THY Tivanwy avayeaDas oun Asyumrrioss 
-“ hOVOV, HAAG xab Suvbase ess bavpa mer adovyces nEWwoeve Eustath. Pref. 
Epist. to Dionys. p. 12. Ae 

7 Heyptios primos omnium tam celum quam terram esse 
dimensos : ejusque rei scientiam columnis incisam ad posteros 


propagisse. Petavil Uranalogia, p. 121. taken from Achilles 
Tatius. 
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may from hence be. enabled to solve the enigma 
concerning Atlas, who is said to Have supported 
the heavens upon: his: shoulders.) This took its 
rise from some verses in Homer, which have been 
strangely, misconstruedy:; The passage is in the 
Odyssey ; where the poet is speakimg of Calypso, 
who is said to be the daughter of Atlas, oroopeoves, 
a person of deep and recondite knowledge: 


é Ardavroe Suyocrne oAcopeoves, Oore Saracens 
Faons Cevben oLdey, NAL ds re KIONAS wUTOS 


Maxpauc, a Tarov re xaos Oupowov' amos EEC. 


It is to be observed, that when the antients speak | 
of the feats of Hercules, we are to understand the 

Herculeans ; under the name of Cadmus is meant 

the Cadmians ; under that of Atlas, the Atlantians, 

With this allowance how plain are the words of. 
Homer! The ? Atlantians settled in Phrygia and 

Mauritania; and, like the Colchians, were of the 

family of Ham. They had great experience in 

sea affairs: and the poet tells us, that-they knew 

all the soundings in the great deep. | 


sie a. 


* Homer. Odyss. I. a. v. 52. 
° The Atlantians were Styled Ovgariwves, or sons of heaven. The 


head of the family was supposed to be the brother of Saturn. 
Diodorus. J. 3. p. 193. 
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Maneas, es Lony rex Oveavon LIS EXT, 


They had alsa long pillars, or obelishs, which -re- 
ferred to the sea; and upon ‘which was delineated 
the whole system both of heaven and earth; apors, 
“all around, both on the front’ of the obelisk, and on 
the other sides.) :Kaoves Koops were, certainly maps, 
and histories of the universe}, in the knowledge of 
which’ the Atlaritians seem: to have instructed their 
brethren the Hérculeans.  The-Grecians, in their 
accounts, by putting one person for a people, have 
rendered the history obscure; which otherwise 
would be very intelligible. . There is a passage in 
Eusebius, which may be rendered very plain, and 
to the purpose, if we make use of the clue above- 
| mentioned. ? ‘Heodores ry Ayes TOV Heaxrsa [AUT EY KOE 
 PuriKoy yEvopevoY: TCH ATAMYTOS. FT BaeGues TH Dovyos : 
— Onadeneabar ras tH Korms Kiovas, This may be para- 
phrased. in the following manner; and with such 
latitude will be found perfectly consonant to the 
truth... The Herculeans were a people much given 
to divination, and to the study. of nature. Great 
part of their knowledge they are thought to have 
had transmitted. to them from those Atlantians, 


> Euseb, ‘Trogiwy curaywyn. p. 374. C. 2. 
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who settled in Phrygia, especially the history of 
the earth and heavens; for all such knowledge the 
Atlantians had of old consigned to pillars and 
obelisks in that country: and Jrom them it was 
derived to the Hereuleans, or Heraclide, of Greece. 
The Atlantians were esteemed by the Grecians. as 
barbarous: but: they were in‘ reality of the same 
family. Their chief. ancestor was the father of 
the Peleiade, or Ionim: of whom I shall hereafter 
have much to say: and was the supposed ‘brother 
of Saturn. The Hellenes, though they did not 
always allow it, were undoubtedly of his race. _ 
This may be proved: from Diodorus Siculus, who 
gives this curious history of the Peleiade) his off- 
spring. ° Tauras de piysicas ross supuerarois Hewes xoci 
Deors apynyes xarasnvar te wAgise yeves Tar cvdorwy, 
rexzous Teo db aoET ny @ess ua ‘Hewes ovonaobevras, — 
HagaraAncens Jt Xab TUS MAARS Araravridus yEvengcs warns 
emipavers, wy rue wev eOvwy, ras de woAswy yevicbas: wrisas® 
vom ee % pLOvoy moe" EVbOLS TOs BagCapuy, HAAG HGS Wages 
OLS “EAAnes TRS TWAESHS. TwY KOK MOTT wWY ‘Hewwy ES TaUTAS 
avapecrv ro yevos. These daughters of Atlas, by 
their connections and marriages with the’ mosé 
vilustrious heroes, and divinities, may be looked up 
to as the heads of most families upon earth. And 
from them proceeded all those, who upon account of 


» i L. 3. 194, 
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‘their eminence were in aftertimes esteemed Gods 
and Heroes. And. having spoken of Maia, and 
her offspring, the author proceeds to tell us, that 
the other Atlantides in hke manner gave birth toa 
most noble race: some of whom were the founders 
of nations ; and others the builders of cities: in- 
somuch that most of the more antient heroes, not 
‘only of those abroad, who were esteemed Barbart, 
but even of the Helladians, claimed their ancestry 
from them. And they received not only their 
ancestry, but their knowledge also, rz xocps xiovus5 
all the celestial and terrestrial phenomena, which 
had been entrusted to the sacred pillars -of the 
Atlantes, as yainy Te xas spavoy amis eXaery, which 
contained descriptions both of the heavens, and 
the earth. From Phrygia they came at last to 
Hellas, where they were introduced by Anaxi- 
mander, who is said, " Eoduvas wgwrov yeoyeapinor 
mwaxn, to have been the first who introduced « 
geographical chart: or, as Laertius expresses it, 
*T ns xas Oarartns TELILET LOY, the circumference of 
the terraqueous globe delineated. 

‘Though the origin of maps may be sibel 
fitigh Egypt, yet they were not the native Eg sy p- 
tians, by whom they were first constructed. De- 


Ld 


Strabo. |. lap. 19. 
* Diog, Laert. Anaximander. 
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lineations of this nature were the contrivance.of 
the Cuthites, or Shepherds. ‘They were, among 
other titles, styled Saite; and from them both 
astronomy and geometry were introduced in those 
parts. They, with immense labour, drained the 
lower provinces ; erected stupendous - buildings ; 
and raised towers at the mouths of the river, 
which were opportunely situated for navigation, 
For, though the Mizraim were not addicted to 
commerce, yet it was followed by other families 
besides the Cuthites, who occupied the lower pro- 
vinces towards the sea. The towers which were 
there raised served for lighthouses, and. were, at 
the same time, temples, denominated from some 
title of the Deity, such as Canoph, Caneph, 
Cneph ; also Perses, Proteus, Phanes, and Cano- 
bus. They were on both accounts much resorted 
to by mariners, and enriched with offerings, Here 
were deposited charts of the coast, and of the 
navigation of the Nile, which were engraved on 
pillars, and in aftertimes sketched out upon the 
Nilotic Papyrus. There is likewise reason to think 
that they were sometimes delineated upon walls. 
This leads me to take notice of a passage from 
Pherecydes Syrus, which seems to allude to some- 
Ahing of this nature: though, I believe, in his 
short detail that he has misrepresented the author 
from whom he copied. | He is said, .by Theopom- 
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pus, 3 ar owrov WES TAS PUTEWS, Hob Orwv, ‘EAAnrs youpery, 
to-have been the first who wrote for the benefit of 
his:countrymen about nature and the Gods. Suidas 
-™ mentions, that he composed. a theogony ; all 
which knowledge, we are assured, came from 
Egypt. It is certain that he studied in that © 
country; whence we may conclude, that the fol- 
lowing history is Egyptian. He says, that Zas, 
or Jupiter, composed a large and curious robe, 
upon which he described the earth, and the 
ocean, and the habitations upon the ocean. ™ Zas 
WOLEL DALOS MEY HR TE, XH AAAOY, HAL EY KUTY momsrres nv, 
xa Qynvov, xar Te Qynve OWMOT O, “Now, Zas, Or, as 
it should be rendered, Zan, was the Dorian title 
of Amon. And Ogenus, the Ocean, was the most 
antient name of the Nile; whence the Grecians 
borrowed their Oceanus. ” ‘O: yae Avyurrsos vom 
geowy WHERVOY ELV TOP Tp autos moramov Nesrov. The 
Egyptians, by the term Oceanus, understand their 
own river Nilus. The same author, in another 
place, calls this river Oceames™. Tov de rotaaoy 


73 Laertius. 1.1. p. 74. 

™* In Pherecyde. 

75 Josephus cont. Apion. 1.1. c. 2. 
*© Clemens. Strom. 1.6. p. 741. 

*7 Diodorus Sic. 1.1. p. 2. 

*? Dbided: a2 pl 17: 
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BON UOTUTOY Mey ovoma aye Queapny, os esiv EAAnbiFE 
axeavos. ‘The former term, Ogenus, whence the 
Greeks borrowed their Oceanus, was a compound 
of Oc-Gehon, and was originally rendered Oge- 
honus. It signifies the noble Gehon, and is a 
name taken from one of the rivers of Paradise: 
The Nile was sometimes called simply Gehon, as 
we learn from the author of the Chronicon Pas- 
chale. Exes de (n Asyurros) woramoy Tywy—Nesrov 
xadrzuevo, It was probably a name given by the 
Cuthites, from whom, as will be wii shewn, 
the river Indus had the name of Phison, *° Tor apot 
ovowasos Ivdos, G xa Descwy, Neiros, o xat Tnwv.e The 
two most celebrated rivers are the Indus, the same 
as the Phison, and the Nile, which is called the 
Gehon. The river, also, of Colchis, rendered 
Phasis, and Phasin, was, properly, the Phison. 
The Nile, being of old. styled Oc- Gehon, and 
having many earns or arms, gave rise to the 
fable of the sea monster JZgeon, sation Ovid re- 


presents as supporting himself upon the whales of 
the ocean. 


raat rie ee hee he, ie ES 
Bald ey tt 
*° Chron. Paschale. p. 34. Zonaras, p. 16. 
See Salmasius upon Solinus. ¢. 35. concerning Ogen. Also, 
Windelini Admiranda Nili. p. 12. and 16, 
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*° Balenarumque prementem 
-Aigzona suis immania terga lacertis. 


The Scholiast upon Lycophron informs us farther, 
that the river had three names ; and imagines that 
_ upon this account it was called Triton. ™ Teirwy 
0 Neiros, OT! TOIS perevouacdn® meorepov yao QLeeavos ay 
EXGUAELTO, Jevregoy Aeros'—ro de NeiAos veov es. I shall 
not at present controvert his etymology. Let it 
suffice, that we are assured, both by this author 
and by others, that the Nile was called Oceanus: 

and what is alluded to by Pherecydes is certainly a 
large map or chart. The robe of which he speaks 
was indeed a Pharos, Osage; but a Pharus of a 
different nature from that which he describes. It 
was a building, a temple, which was not con- 
structed by the Deity, but dedicated to him. It 
was one of those towers of which I have before 
treated ; in which were described upon the walls, 
and otherwise delineated, Diynves nar Qynve dopare, 
the course of the Gehon, or Nile; and the towns 
and houses upon that river, 

~ [imagine that the shield of Achilles, in Homer, 
was copied from something of this sort which the 


perce 
*° Metamorph. 1. 2. v. 9. 


PV 119. 
VOL. II. H 
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poet had seen in Egypt: for Homer is continually 
alluding to the customs, as’ well as to the history, 
of that kingdom. And, it is evident, that what 
he describes on the central part of the shield, 


a.map of the earth, and of the celestial appear- 
ances. | 


* Ev psy Dasav ereve’, ev d Oupavov, ev de Sarucouy. 


Ev 0 exiles MOTAMOIO peya obevos QKEANOIO,. 


The antients. loved to wrap up every china in 
mystery and fable : they have therefore described 
Hercules, also, with a robe of this sort : 


 * 3 TlosmsAoy ebpece PECwWY, TUTOY Aibegos, esnova Korue : 


He was eke with a robe, which was a 1 type 
of the heavens, and a representation of the whole 
world, | 
The garment of Thetis, which the poets men- 
tion as given her upon her supposed marriage with 
Peleus, was a Pharos of the same kind as. that 
described above. We may learn, from Catullus, 
who copied the story, that the whole alluded to 
an historical picture preserved in some tower ; 


22 Tiad. 1.18. v.483. and v. 606. 
*3 Nonni Dionus. 1. 40. p. 1040. 
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and that it referred to matters of great antiquity, 
though applied by the Greeks to later times, and 
ascribed; to people of their own nation. | | 


4 Pulvinar vero Dive eeniale Jocatars.b  sodant 
Sedibus in mediis ; Indo quod dente politum., 
Tincta tegit roseo conchylis purpura fuco. 

_ Hec vestis priscis,hominum variata figuris . 

-Heroum mira virtutes indicat arte. 


It contained a description of some notable achieve- 
ments in the first ages; and a particular account 
of the Apotheosis of Ariadne, who is described, 
whatever may be the meaning of it, as carried 
by Bacchus to heaven. The story is said to have 
been painted on a robe, or coverlet; because it 
was delineated upon a Pharos: that word being 
equivocal, and to be taken in either sense. And 
here I cannot but take notice of the inconsistency 
of the Greeks, who make Theseus a partaker in this 
history ; and suppose him to have been acquainted 
with Ariadne. If we may credit Plutarch*, The- 
seus, as soon as he was advanced towards man- 
hood, went, by the advice of his mother Hthra, 
from Treezen, in quest of his father Augeus at _ 


4 Catull. Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis. y. 47. 
* Plutarch. Life of Theseus. 


H 
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Athens. This was some years after the Argo-— 
nautic expedition; when Medea had left Jason, 
and put herself under the protection of this same 
figeus. After having been acknowledged by his 
father, Theseus went upon his expedition to Crete; 
where he is said to have first seen Ariadne, and 
to have carried her away.’ All this, I say, was 
done after Jason had married’ Medea, and had 
children by her ;'and after she had left’him and 
was come to Athens. But the story of Ariadne, 
in the above specimen, is mentioned as a fact of 
far older date.’ It’ was prior to the arrival of 
Medea in Greece, and even to the Argonautic 
expedition. . It is spoken of as a circumstance of 
the highest antiquity: consequently, * Theseus 
could not any ways be concerned in it. 

There isan ‘account in Nonnus ofa. robe, or 
Pharos, which Harmonia is supposed to have worn 


*° Add to this, what I have before taken notice of, the ent 
absurdity of making the Grecian Argo the first ship which sailed 
upon the seas: Tila rudem cursu prima imbuit Amphitriten : when 
the poet,. at the same instant, is describing Theseus, previous to 
the Argo, ta ship, and attended with a fleet of ships. 
Namque fluentisono prospectans littore Dia 
Thesea cedentem celert cum classe tuetur, 
Indomitos in codre gerens Ariadna furores. 
Catulli. Epithal. Pel. et Thet. v.52. See Famiani Stradx 
Prolus. 1. 3.. p.i285. 
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when she was visited by the Goddess of beauty. 
There was delineated here, as in some above men- 
tioned, the earth, and the heavens, with all the 
stars. The sea, too, and the rivers, were repre- 
sented; and the whole was, at the bottom, sur- 
rounded by the ocean. . 


" Tewrny Dasoy EM UOTE LET OMPLAOY, DLLs ds youn 

| Oveavoy eT Parouce TUMW UEH HOLY MEVOY OOS OW. 
Luppeorny dE Jaruroay spuepoce cucuys Das, 
Kar morass mosmirAev" en cevd pone) dE ET OT UW 
Tavpopuns MOCPOUTO HEPUT HOGS EYHAIOS EIMWY, 
Kor wuparny raem meC ay EUNAWSOLO NIT WHOS 


LLKEMVOS XURXAWOTE TEE LOC ORLOV AVTUY A Koos. 


All this relates to a painting, either at Sidon or — 
Berytus; which was delineated in a tower, or 
temple, sacred to Hermon. 

Orpheus alludes to a Pharos of this sort, and 
to the paintings and furniture of it, in his descrip- 
tion of the robes with which Apollo, or Dionusus, 
is invested.. He speaks of them as the same 
Deity. | 


128 / e 
Taura de mavrae tere LECH THEUY TWURAT HTH, 
Luma Yee rrAarresy corauyus ETleAtoro. 
*7 Nonni Dionysiaca. |. 41. p. 1070. 


*® Orphica ex Macrobio Saturn. 1. 1, ¢.18. p. 202. 


a 
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Hewra wer aeyupeccss evarwyxroy OMT WECTE 
IlevrAoy POwiKeov, Web Ebneroy, auorearcobact, 
Avurag umeebe veCooro mavarors evev xabarbas 
Azeua morusinroy Inoos xara defsoy CLOV, 
Aseuv daidarswy parmn’, lez TE ToAOLO. 
Eira 0’ umeebe ve€ons Kevoeov Cwsnoo Carecbar, 
Tappavowvra, meork SEOUWY POKEELY, MEYa Ona. 
| -Evoug, OT Ex Tmeeatav yams Doeloy avoozrwy 
Xeucsrars aurios Carn pooy Qxecvoro, 
Auyn 0 acwreros nN, avo de doors LUDIMEVELT Ct, 
Maematen dwnowy Aro omen KOTO KULACY 
TIgocGe Oez, Cun &” ap vero SECU HET ONTOD 


Duiver cop weave nuxros, psy Saum’ ecideobas, 


When the poet has thus adorned the Deity, we 
find, towards the conclusion, that these imaginary 
robes never shew to such advantage as in the 
morning. When the sun, says he, rises from the 
extremities of the earth, and enlightens the ocean 
with his horizental rays; then they appear in great 
splendour, which is increased by the morning dew. 
All this investiture of the Deity relates to the earth 
and the heavens, which were delineated upon a 
*? skin, degua moarusieroy Yneos, styled wexaov. This 


OED Yr aes ae SS a ae oe ene oe ee ne a Fe ee 


°° Maps, and books too, when writing was introduced, were 
made of skins, called pleco. Tas CiCree NPbeeus xarevos aro Te 
WHAKE Ob Iwves, Herodot, 1,5. ¢. 58. 
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1s described, Aspuv daidarswv puny, ise8 TE WoAoo: AS 
a copy and imitation of all the celestial appearances. 
The whole was deposited in a Pharos upon the 
sea shore, upon which the sun, at his rising, 
darted his early rays; and whose turrets glittered 
with the dew: ‘Yo segue aperentiv Qaiver ap wxeave 
xuxaos: from the upper story of the tower, which 
was of an unmeasurable height, there was an un- 
limited view of the ocean. This vast element 
surrounded the edifice like a zone; and afforded 
a wonderful phenomenon. Such, I imagine, is 
the solution of the enigma. 


A Zone, of curious imagery, is given by Homer to Hercules. 
Odyss. 1. A. v. 609. 

Xevoeos ny Terauwy, bye Seousrn soya TETULTO. 

A remarkable passage, from Isidorus Basilidis, quoted by Cle- 
mens Alexandrin. Kas yop’ (406 doxes THE WOT MOSAEVES DiroroPerr, 
ive wabwos, Th esky N UmoWTEOS Opus, ub TO ET. out n TWETOMMIALEVOY 
@APOE. Tlavra oce degexvdns LAANYOENT HS eDeoroynaey, racy amo 
ms v2 Xau weopnteac. Strom. 1.6, p. 767. 

In the former verses from Nonnus we may see the method of 
deviation. Pharos, a tower, is taken for Pharos a garment; 
and this altered to Xsrwy: and, after all, the genuine history is 
discernible, notwithstanding the veil which is spread over it. The 
author says, that, at the bottom, Juuaweoro Xetwvoc, of the well- 
- woven garment, flowed-the Ocean, which surrounded the world. 
This is certainly a misinterpretation of the term Qapes: and, in 
the original writings, whence these verses were copied, the history 
 yelated to a tower: and it was at the foot PAPOY EYKAYETOIO 
that the ocean beat, by which the earth was encircled. 
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] Have taken notice of the fears and apprehen- 
sions, under which the first navigators must 
necessarily have been, when they traversed un- 
known seas; and were liable to be entangled 
among the rocks, and shelves of the deep: and I 
mentioned the expedients of which they made 
use to obviate such difficulties, and to render the 
coast less dangerous. They built upon every hill, 
and promontory, where they had either commerce 
or settlement, obelisks, and towers, which they 
consecrated to some Deity. These served in a 
twofold capacity, both as seamarks by day, and 
for beacons by night. And as people in those 
times made only coasting voyages, they con- 
tinually went on shore with offerings, in order to 
eain the assistance of the God, whoever there 
presided: for these towers were temples, and 
oftentimes richly furnished and endowed. They 
were built sometimes on artificial mounds; but 
generally on natural eminences,. that they might 
be seen ata great distance. They were called by 
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the Amonians, who first erected them, ‘Tar, and 
Tor; the same as the in of the Chaldees, which 
signified both a hill and tower. They were often- 
times compounded, and styled Tor-Is, or fire 
towers: on account of the light which’ they ex- 
hibited, and the fires which were preserved in 
them. Hence came the turris of the Romans; 
and the rv eis, Tuppis, TUETIS, TUETOS, of the Greekay 
The latter, when the word Tor occurred in antient 
history, often changed it to ravees, a bull; and 
invented a number of idle stories in consequence 
of this change. The Ophite God Osiris, the 
same as Apollo, was by the Amonians styled Oph- 
El, and Ope-El: and there was upon the Sinus 
Persicus a city Opis, where his rites were observed. 
‘There seems likewise to have been a temple sacred 
to him, named Tor-Opel; which the Greeks ren- | 
dered Taveorores.. Strabo speaks of such an ora- 
cular temple; and says, that it was in the island 
Icaria, towards the mouth of the Tigris: * Nacev 
Ixaerov, XX begoy ArodAwvos ary oy EV KUTN, K&b MaYTEbOY 
Taveororz. Here, instead of Osiris, or Mithras, 
the serpent Deity, the author presents us with 
Apollo, the manager of bulls. 

One of the principal and most antient settle- 


" Bochart Geog, Sacra. J. 1. c, 228, p. 524. of 3n, 
* Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1110. 
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ments of the Amonians upon ‘the ocean was at 
Gades; where a prince was supposed to have 
reigned, named Geryon. The harbour at Gades 
was avery fine one; and. had several Tor, or 
Towers to direct shipping: and as it was usual to 
imagine the Deity, to whom ‘the temple was 
erected, to have been the builder, this temple was 
said to have been built by Hercules. All this the 
Grecians took to themselves: they attributed the 
whole to the hero of Thebes: and as he was sup- 
posed to conquer wherever he came, they made 
him subdue Geryon ; and changing the Tor, or 
Towers, into so many head of cattle, they * de- 
scribe him as leading them. off in triumph over 
the Pyranees and Alpes, to Hetruria, and so on to 
Calabria. From thence, for what’reason we know 
not, he swims them over to Messana in Sicily: and 
after some stay he swims with them through the 
sea back again, all the while holding by one of 
their horns. The bulls of Colchis, with which 
Jason was supposed to have engaged, were pro- 
bably of the same nature and original. The 
people of this country were Amonians, and had 
once a* mighty trade; for the security of which 
they erected at the entrance of the Phasis towers. 


3 Diodorus Siculus. I. 4. p. 231. 
“Strabo, 1.11. p. 702. 
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These served both as light-houses, and temples ; 
and were sacred to Adorus. They were on this 
account called Tynador, whence the Greeks 
formed Tyndarus, Tyndaris, and Tyndaride. 
They were built after some, which stood near the 
city ° Paretonium of Egypt; and they are alluded 
to by the geographer Dionysius : 


p Tae d¢ puxov TTovroio, pera. ybove Tuvdagrdacwy, 


Koayos VOLETUUOLY EMNAVOES Asyurroso, 


Colchis was styled ose and had been early 
occupied by the sons, of Chus. The chief city, 
whence the country has been in general denomi- 
nated, was from its. situation called Cal-Chus, 
and Col-Chus, the hill, or place of Chus. _ This by 
the Greeks was rendered Colchis: but as tra- 
vellers are not uniform in expressing foreign 
terms, some, have rendered what was Colchian, 
Chalcian, and from Colchus they have formed 
XaAanos, brass, The Chalcian towers being more- 
over interpreted raveo, bulls, a story took its rise 
about the brazen bulls of Colchis. Besides this, 
Oe Se NOT) SU: CREB Some 

* Turdapies cxomeros. Ptolemaus. p- 122. See Strabo. 1. 17. 
is 1150. 


° Dionysius. v. 688. Pliny styles them oppida. 


Oppida—in ripa celeberrima, Tyndarida, Circeum, &c. 1. 6, 
C. 4. 
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there was in these towers a constant fire kept up 
for the direction of ships by night: whence the 
bulls were said to breath fire. 

We however sometimes meet with sacred towers, 
which were really denominated Tauri from the 
worship of the mystic bull, the same as the Apis, 
and Mneuis of Egypt. Such was probably the 
temple of Minotaurus in Crete, where the’? Deity 
was represented under an emblematical figure ; 
which consisted of the body of a man with the 
head of a bull. In Sicily was a promontory 
‘Taurus, mentioned by. Diodorus Siculus; which 
was called also Tauromenium. He acquaints us, 
that Hanno the Carthaginian sent his Admiral 
with orders TopamrEw Ems TOV ACPov xaABmevoy Taveor, 
to sail along the coast to the promontory named 
Zaurus. This Taurus, he thinks, was afterwards 
named Tavpomevov, Tauromenium, from the people 
who settled, and * remained there: as if this were 
the only place in the world where people settled 


RE AL 


7The Minotaur was an emblematical representation of Menes, — 
the same as Osiris; who was also called Dionusus, the chief 
Deity of Egypt. He was also the same as Atis of Lydia, whose 
_ rites were celebrated in conjunction with those of Rhea, and 
_ Cybele, the mother of the Gods. Gruter has an inscription, 
M. D. M. IDA, et ATTIDI MINOTAURO. He also mentions 
an altar of Attis Minoturannus. vol. 1. p. xsvili. n. 0. 

* Diedor. Sicul. 1. 16. p. 401. 
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and remained, Jt was an antient compound, and 
no part of it of Grecian ° original. Tauromenium 
is the same as Menotaurium reversed: and the 
figure of the Deity was varied exactly in the same 
manner; as is apparent from the coins and en- 
gravings which have been found in Sicily. The 
Minotaur is figured.as a man with’ the head of a 
bull; the Tauromen as a bull with. the face of a 
“man, SET 7 
Among the ” Hetrurians this term seems to have 
been taken in a more enlarged sense ;and to have 
signified a city, or town fortified. When they 
settled in Italy, they founded many places of 
strength; and are reputed to. have been the first 
who introduced the art of fortification: 7 Tuponvot 
mparov epevpov say terxorouav. Hence the word Tar, 
and Tur, is often found in the composition: of 
names, which relate to people of this country. 
They worshipped the Sun, styled Zan, and Zeen ; 
whose temples were called Tur-Zeen: and in con- 


eee 


° Meen was the moon: ard Meno-Taurus signified Taurus 
Lunaris. It was a sacred emblem, of which a great deal will be 
said hereafter. 

* See Paruta’s Sicilia nummata. 

“' Tugsc, 5 aregiGoros re reyes. Hesych. From whence we may 
infer, that any place surrounded with a wall or fortification might 
be termed a Tor or Turris. 

Tapywysoy oA Tuppnvices. Stephan. Byzant. 

** Scholia upon Lycophron. v. 717. 

] 
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sequence of it one of the principal names by which 
their country, was distinguished, was Turzenia. 
The Scholiast. upon Lycophron, mentions it as 
sr Xwpav amo Tuprnys nAnveroay Tuponviay, & region, which 
from Tur-Seen was named Tursenia. The Poet 
above takes notice of two persons by the names of 
Tarchon, and ‘Turseen. * Tapywy re, xo Tuponvos, 
wibeves Avner. From Tarchon there was a city and 
district named * Tarcunia; from whence came 
the family of the Tarquins, or Tarquinii, so well 
known in the history of * Rome, ‘The Amonians 
esteemed every emanation of light a fountain; 
and styled it Ain, and Aines:.and as they built 
lighthouses upon every island and insular promon- 
tory, they were in consequence of it called Aines, 
Agnes, Inis, Inesos, Nesos, Nees :.,and. this will be 
found to obtain in many.different countries and 
languages. The Hetrurians occupied.a large tract 
of sea-coast; on which account they worshipped 
Poseidon: and one of their principal cities was 
Poseidonium. They erected upon their shores 


*3 Scholia upon Lycophron. v. 1242. 
' The Poet says of Aineas, Tlaaw sAanrny dekeras Tugonvic. 
v. 1239. | 
~ ™ Lycophron. v. 1248. 
da Tagxuvice moAss Touppavidas amo Tapywveg’ To pee Taeuvyias. 
Steph. Byzant. 
*® Strabo. 1. 6. p. 336. Tapxwre, ap & Teoxvyie n OAs. 
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towers and pesckid for the sake of their naviga- 
tion, which they called Tor-ain : whénce they had 
a still far ther denomination of Tur-aini, and their 
country was named Tur-ainia ; the Tuppnvia of the 
later Greeks. All these ap HEARS are from the 
same object, the edifices’ which they erected: 
even Hetruria seems to have been‘a’ compound of 
Ai-tur; and to have sionified the land: of Towers. 
Rothe? name for buildings of this nature was 
Turit, or Tirit: which signified a tower or turret. 
I have often mentioned thattemples have been 
niistaken for Deities, and places for’ persons. We 
have had an instance’ of this above: where Tar- 
chon, and Tursenus are supposed ito“ have been 
founders’ of colonies.) Toroné was a place in 
Macedonia ; and signifies literally’ the Tower of 
the Sun. The Poets have formed out of ita female 
personage ; ‘and supposed ‘her to have ‘been. the 
wife of Proteus. So Amphi-Tirit is merely an 
oyacular tower. 'Fhis too has by the Poets been 
changed to a female, Amphitrite’; and made the 
wife of Neptune. The name of Triton is a con- 
traction of Tirit-On; and signifies the tower of 
the Sun, like Torone: but a Deity was framed 
from it, ‘who was supposed to have had the ap- 
pearance of a man upwards, but: downwards to 
piu T salmiells “oni perieaps Tie ihe tut atte masse Be. 
"7 Lycophron. v. 116. . 
‘H Togurn, yun Tewrews. Scholia ibidem. 
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have been like a fish. From this emblematical 
representation we may judge of the figure of the 
real Deity; and be assured that it could be no 
other than that of Atargatis and Dagon. The 
'S Hetrurians were thought to have been the in-— 
ventors of trumpets: and in their towers upon 
the sea-coast there were people appointed to be 
continually upon the watch both by day and | 
night; and to give a proper signal, if any thing 
happened extraordinary. This was done by a blast 
from the trumpet: and Triton was hence feigned 
to have been Neptune’s trumpeter. He is aceord- 
ingly described by Nonnus, 


 Tupenns Bugudsroy exw carmyla laracens ; 


as possessing the deep toned trumpet of the Hetru- 
rian main. However in early times these brazen 
instruments were but little known: and people 
—avere obliged to make use of what was near at 
hand, the conchs of the sea, which every strand 
afforded. By sounding these, they gave signals 
_ from the top of the towers when any ship ap- 
peared: and this is the implement with which 
Triton is more commonly furnished. The antients 


rece 


© Tuppnvos carmvyfe. ‘Tatianus Assyrius, p. 243. 
1 LS A7. p. 468 
VOL. II. I 
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divided. the night into different watches; the last 
of which, was called cockcrow: and in conse- 
quence of this they kept a cock in their Tirat, or 
Towers, to give notice. of the dawn. Hence this 
bird. was. sacred to the Sun, and named Alector, 
Adextwe: Which seems to. be.a compound out. of 
the titles of that Deity, and of the tower setapart 
for-his service ; for all these towers were temples. 
Those styled Fritonian were oraculars as..we,may. 
infer from the/application made by the Argonauts. 
What Homeriattributes to Proteus, Pindar ascribes 
to Triton. (7° Mavreverces de wo mae’ Opnpw Tpwreus, nas 
WF Op TIivdapw Tpirwy 708s ApyovauTrass. | Pausanias men- — 
tions a tradition of a * Triton near Tanagra, who 
used to molest. women, when they were bathing in 
the sea; and who was guilty of other acts of vio- 
lence. He. was at. last found: upon. the... beach 
overpowered .with wine;,.and_ there slain, This — 
‘Yriton was properly a Tritonian, a priest of one of 
these.temples; for the priests appear to have been 
great. tyrants, ;and, oftentimes very brutal. This 
person had.used |the natives ill; who took advan- 
tage of him,. when, overpowered with liquor, and 
put him to death, | 
The term Tor, in different parts of the world, 


*° Scholia upon Lycophron,. v. 754. 
* Pausanias. 1. 9. p. 749. 
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occurs sometimes a little varied.;. Whether, this 
happened through mistake, or was introduced for 
facility of utterance; is uncertain.:. The temple of 
the Sun, Tor Herés, in Phenicia was rendered! 
Tpinpns; Trieres ;: the promontory ‘Tor-Ope-On,: in 
Caria, Triopon; Tor-Hamath, in Cyprus, Trima~ 
thus ; Tor-Hanes, in India, Trinesia ; Tor-Chom,. 
or Chomus, in Palestine, Tricomis: In antient 
times the title of Anac was often conferred upon 
the Deities; and’ their temples were styled Tor- 
Anac, and Anac-Tor. The city Miletus was named 
“ Anactoria: and there was an Heroum at Sparta 
called Avaxropov, Anactoron; where Castor and 
Pollux had particular honours, who were pecu- 
liarly styled Anactes. It was’ from Tor-Anac that 
Sicily was denominated Trinacis. and Trinacia. 
This, -in process of time, was still farther changed 
to Trinacria ; which name was supposed to refer 
to.the triangular form of the island. But. herein 
was a great mistake ; for, the more antient name 
was Trinacia, as is manifest from Homer : 


1 Ommore d nsf 
TLTOTE ON OWT OY TEeAaTNS EVEPYER VHC 


Tpsvansn YNTw. 


—— 


1 REEL 


™* Pausanias. 1.7. p. 524. 
Acie Oe Tos PANG na)oy AvenTopor. Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo. 
v.¢7- 
** Homer. Odyss. a. v. 105. Strabo supposes Trinakis to have 
1Q 
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And the namé, originally, did not relate tothe island 
in general, but to’ apart only, and that a small 
district: near Etna. This’spot had been occupied 
by the first inhabitants, the Cyclopians, Lestry- 
gons, and Sicani: and it had this name from some 
sacred tower which they built. Callimachus calls 
it, mistakenly, Trinacria, but says that it: was 
near Aitna, anda Se of ne antient Sicani. 


“101° DOTY 4) Adi 3? ap Arvo, 
7 Ave de Tpsvounpin Limavwy edocs. 


The iahteed) Bohvdes was called’ * Trmacia, which 
was not triangular::so that the name had cer- 
tainly suffered a variation, and had no’relation to 
any figure. The city Trachin, Teayw, in Greece, 
was properly Tor-chun, turris sacra vel regia, like 
Tarchon in Hetruria. Chun and Chon weré titles, 
said peculiarly to belong to Hercules: *°'Tov ‘Heax- 
AMV Onek! xarce Tey Aiyurriav: diadextov Kava Agyecba. 


We accordingly find that this place was sacred ‘to 


ae en a et 


been the modern name of the island; forgetting that it was prior | 
to the time of Homer. 1.6. p- 407: he also thinks that it was 
called Trinacria from its figure: which is a mistake. 

** Hymn to Diana. v.56. I make no doubt but Callimachus 
wrote Tptvarnice, 

"s Fihy, “Lo.ve@rot. 

*° Etymolog. Magn. 
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‘Hercules; that it was supposed to have been | 
” founded by hino ; and that it was called * \He- | 
“raciea. - | mv Io 

_ LT imagine that the trident of isha was a 
ilgedicen implement ; as it does not appear to 
have any relation to the Deity to whom it has 
been by the Poets appropriated.’ Both the towers 
on the sea-coast, aud the beacons, which stood 
above them, had the name of Tor-ain.. This’ the 
Grecians changed to Triaina, Teiewx, and sup- 
posed it to have been a three-pronged fork., The 
beacon, or Torain, consisted of an iron or brazen: 
frame, wherein were three or four tines, which 
stood up upon a circular basis of the same metal. 
They were bound with a hoop; and had either 
the figures of Dolphins, or else foliage in the in- 
tervals between them. These filled up the vacant 
Space between the tines, and made them capable 
‘of holding the combustible matter with which 
they were at night filled. This instrument was 
put upon a high pole, and hung sloping sea-ward 
over the battlements of the tower, or from the 
‘stern of a ship: with this they could maintain, 
either a smoke by day, ora blaze by night. There 


a naan amen 


*7 Stephanus Byzant. 

i Tpaysy, n voy "HecenAcia HAAS IMEVN» Hesych. Or, as Athenzus 
represents it, more truly, “Heaxagav, tux Teaysrsay ii ca hi. 

p. 462. 
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was a place in Argos named * Triaina, which was 


hn ie 


supposed to have been so called from the trident 
of Neptune. It was undoubtedly a tower, and 
the true name Tor-ain; as may. be shewn from 


the history with which it is attended. For it 


stood near a fountain, though a fountain of a 
different nature from that of which we have been 
speaking. The waters of Amumone rose here: 
which Amumone is a variation from Amim-On, 


the waters of the Sun. The stream rose close: to 
‘the place, which was named Tor-ain, from its 
‘vicinity to the fountain. 


Cerberus was the name of a place, as well as 
Triton and Torone, though esteemed the dog of 


‘hell. We are told by * Eusebius, from Plutarch, 


that Cerberus was the Sun: but the term properly 
signified the temple, or place, of the Sun. The 
great luminary was styled by the Amonians both 
Or and Abor; that is, ight, and the parent of 
light: and Cerberus is properly Kir-Abor, the 
place of that Deity. The same temple had diffe- 
rent names, from the diversity of the God’s titles 
who was there worshipped. It was called Tor- 


"9 Terawe Tomes Agyes’ evba Thy Tpscasvey opOnv esnoev G Tlocesdwy, 
euyyiwopnevs Tm Anvpwyn, nos evOug xa sxéivo Ddwe aveCAuoev, 6 mas 


TH emixrnoy scyev e& Apuywryns. Scholia in Euripidis Pheeniss, 


“vy. 195. 


°° Eusebius. Prep. Evan, 1. 3.)c.11. p. 113. 
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Caph- -El; which was changed to puritans, just 
as Cahen-Caph-El was rendered xuvoxeparos: and 
Cerberus. was hence supposed to have had three 
heads. It was also stvled Tor-Keren, ‘Turris Re- 
eia ; which suffered a like change with the word 
above, being expressed rpixapnves: and Cahen Ades, 
or Cerberus, was hence supposed to have been a 
triple-headed monster. That these idle figments 
took their rise from names of places, ill ex- 
pressed and misinterpreted, may be proved from 
Palephatus. He abundantly shews that the mis- 
take arose hence, though he does not point out 
precisely the mode of deviation. He first speaks 


of Geryon, who was supposed to have had three 


heads, and was thence styled tpixepaaos. *" Hy de: 
‘rorovde T2TO" TOAIS ESV EV Ty Eugiwy moire Temagnvia xo- 
Agmevn xa. The purport of the fable about Geryones 
is this: There was, upon the Pontus Euvinus, a 
city named Tricarenia; and thence came the history 
Dnovove re Tesnaenys, of Geryon the Tricarenian ; 
which was interpreted, a man with three heads. 
He mentions the same thing of Cerberus. * Acyeos 
TEL Kepbeox, ws xUwY NV, EX WY TEES HEPHANS® dnAov ds ors 
HOt ZTOS ume Tns TOAEWS exrnbn T'psxaepnvos, WOIep o Dnpvovns. 


They say of Cerberus, that hewas a dog with three 


3 Palephatus. p. 56. 
*? Thid. p. 99, 
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heads: but it is plain that he was so called from 
a city named Tricaren, or Tricarenia, as well as 
Geryones. Palephatus says, very truly, that the 
strange notion arose from a place. But, to state 
more precisely the grounds of the mistake, we 
must observe, that from the antient Tor-Caph-El 
arose the blunder about rpixegaaos 3 as, from Tor- 
Keren, rendered Tricarenia, was formed the term 
rpixapnvos: and these personages, in consequence of 
it, were described with three heads. 

As I often quote from Palephatus, it may be 
proper to say something concerning him. He 
wrote early: and seems to have been a serious 
and sensibie person; one, who saw the absurdity 
of the fables, upon which the theology of his 
country was founded. In the purport of his 
name js signified an antiquarian; a person, who 
dealt in remote researches: and there is no im- — 
possibility, but that there might have casually 
arisen this correspondence between his name and 
writings. But, I think, it is hardly probable. 
As he wrote against the mythology of his country, 
I should imagine that TaAaiparos, Palaphatus, 
was an assumed name, which he took for a blind, 
in order to screen himselt from persecution: for 
the nature of his writings made him liable to 
much ill will. One little treatise of * Palephatus 


° 


33 Palephatus. p. 20. 
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about Orion is quoted verbatim by the Scholiast 
upon ** Homer, who speaks of it as a: quotation 
from Euphorion. I should therefore think, that 
Euphorion was the name of this writer: but as 
there were many learned men so called, it may be 
difficult to determine which was the author of 
this treatise. 
Homer, who has constructed the noblest poem 
that. was ever framed, from. the strangest mate- 
rials, abounds with allegory and mysterious: de- 
scription. He often introduces ideal personages, 
his notions of which he borrowed from the edi- 
fices, hills, and fountains; and- from whatever 
-savoured of wonder and antiquity. He seems 
sometimes to blend together two different cha- 
racters of the same thing, a borrowed one, and a 
real; so as to make the true history, if there 
should be any truth at bottom, the | more extraor- 
dinary and entertaining. | bel Hy 
I cannot help thinking, that Otus soft Ephialtes, 
those gigantic youths, so celebrated by the Poets, 
were two lofty towers. They were building to 
Alohim, called * Aloéus; but were probably over- 
threwn by an earthquake. They are spoken of 
by. Pindar as the sons of Iphimedeia; and are 


34 Hiad. 5. v. 486. 


35 Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p, S24. 
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supposed to have been slain by pian: in the 
island: Naxos, 


S Ey de Nake 
Daves Vceverv Avrraoy Ipimederas modus 


Qirov, xasr oe, roApasis Epiaara avak, 


They are also mentioned by Homer, who styles 
them ynyzves, or earthborn: and his Sibi Rapes is 
ave aie fine. et 


° Kau p’ erenev duo made, wsvuvbadie de yeverOny, 
Qrov + avribeov, rnrcxreirov 7” Egiaarny’- 

‘Ous dn pnnisous Ogee Cedwoos mpeea, 

Kas modu xaarricus meta ye xAvrov QNeiwvec, 
Evvewpos Y%C TOKE, Kab EVVEMmN EES NOY 


Eveos, ATH nxOS ¥vé yeverOny EVVEOOYUEOS. 


Homer includes Orion in this description, whom 
he mentions elsewhere ; and seems to borrow his 
ideas from a similar object, some tower, or tem- 
ple, that was sacred to him. Orion was Nimrod, 
the great hunter in the Scriptures, called by the 
Greeks Nebrod. He was the founder of Babel, 
or Babylon; and is represented as a gigantic per- 


35 Pindar. Pyth. Ode 4. p. 245. 
3° Homer. Odyss. A. y. 306. 
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sonage. The author of the Paschal Chronicle 
speaks of him in this hght.  ” NeCowd Diyavra,’ roy 
tv Babvawviay xricavre — ovtiwe nergow Opiova. He 
is called Alorus by Abydenus, and Apoliodorus ; 
which was often rendered with the Amonian 
prefix Pelorus. Homer describes him as a great 
hunter; and of an enormous stature, even supe- 
rior tothe Aloeide above mentioned. 


38 op oy ds er” Qescvee TleAwesov ELT EvOnT a, 


Onous ome esrewra nar wrpoderov Acimaver. 


The Poet styles him Pelorian; which ‘betokens 
something vast, and is applicable to any towering 
personage, but particularly to Orion. For the 
‘term Pelorus is the name by which the towers of 
Orion were called. Of these there seems to have 
been one in Delos ; and another of more note, to 
which Homer probably alluded, in Sicily; where 
- Orion was particularly reverenced. The streight 
of Rhegium was a dangerous pass: and _ this 
edifice was erected for the security of those who 
were obliged to go through it. It stood near 
Zancle; and was called ” Pelorus, because it was 


37 Chron. Paschale. p. 36. 

NeCgwd —— narsory Qerwve. Cedrenus. p. 14. 
** Homer. Odyss. A. v. 571. 

49 Strabo, ]. 3. p. 259. 
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sacred to Alorus, the same as *? Orion. There 
was likewise a river named from him, and ren- 
dered by Lycophron * Elorus. The tower is 
mentioned by Strabo; but more particularly by 
Diodorus Siculus. He informs us that, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the place, Orion there 
resided ; and that, among other works, he raised 
this very mound and promontory, called Felorus 
and Pelorias, together with the temple, which 
was situated uponit. * Qeswva meooxwoar ro xara 
Thy Teawesadee HELLEVOY AXOWTNEIOV, Ab TO TEMEVOS TH 
Tlocesdwyvos HATHTKXEVAT MS, ThA IhEVOY ure TWY EYXMC Hwy 
dsapecovrws. We find from hence that there was a 
tower of this sort, which belonged to Orion: 
and that the word Pelorion was a term borrowed 
from these edifices, and made use of metaphori- . 
cally, to denote any thing stupendous and large. 
The description in Homer is of a mixed nature: 
wherein he retains the antient tradition of a 


*© Alorus was the first king of Babylon; and the same person 
as Orion, and Nimrod. See Radicals. p. 10. notes, 

Y“EAweos, eva spureov exCadAcs mores. Lycophron. v. 1033. 

"PevOowy "Erwes meorbey, Idem. v. 1184... ‘O TOFaiA05 6 "EAweos 
ETYE TO OVOULA aro Te0G BacrAcws “EAwe#. Schol. ibid. There were 
in Sicily many places of this name; Tedsov ‘EAwesov. Diodorus. 
1,15. p.148.  Elorus Castellum. Fazellus. Dec. 1.1. 4. c. 2. 

Via Helorina, “EAwgos woass. Cluver. Sicilia Antiqua..1. 1. c. 13. 
p. 186. 

** Diodorus Siculus. 1. 4. p, 284. 
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gigantic person; but botrows his ideas from the 
towers sacred to him. I have taken notice be- 
fore, that all temples of old were supposed: to 
be oracular;-and by the Amonians were called 
Pator and Patara. This temple of Orion was 
undoubtedly a Pator; to which mariners resorted’ — 
to know the event of their voyage, and to make 
their offerings to the God. It was on this ac- 
count styled Tor Pator; which being by the 
Greeks expressed rgiratwe, tripator, gave rise to 
the notion, that this earthbora giant had three 
fathers. | 


te QNeiwv tpirarwp amo pnrepos avlope yoins. 


These towers, near the sea, were made. use of to. 
form a judgment of the weather, and to observe 
the heavens: and those which belonged to: ci- 
ties were generally in the Acropolis, or higher 
part of the place. This, by the Amonians, 
was named Bosrah; and the citadel of Car- 
thage, as well as of other cities, is known to 
have been so denominated. But the Greeks, by 
an unavoidable fatality, rendered it uniformly 
** Eyecw, bursa, a skin: and when some of them 


Saanecantinmeeamee 
* Nonni Dionysiaca. 1.13. p. 356. 
++ Kare meony Oe Tny IoAW ALOT OALS, ny EXQASY Cuecay, oPeus Ken 
vag elie. Strabo, 1,17. p- 1189. 


See also Justin. 1.18, ¢, 5. and Livy. 1.34. 'c. 69. 
° 
taal 
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succeeded to Zancle * in Sicily, finding that Orion 


had some reference to Ouran, or, Ouranus, and, 
from the name of the temple (spirarwp), judging” 


that he must have had three fathers, .they imme-' 
diately went to work, in order ‘to reconcile these 
different ideas. They accordingly changed Ouran, 
to zpsv; and, thinking the misconstrued, hide, 
Ever, no improper utensil for their purpose,, they 
made, these three, fathers co-operate im.a most 


wonderful manner for the production, of this ima-) 
ginary person; inventing the most. slovenly legend, 


that ever was devised. * Toss (Se01) re cpmyperros, 
Eoos Gupon evagnoay, nas e& avutns Qe eyevero, ‘Tres 
Dei in bovis mactatr pelle minxerunt, etande natus 
est Orion. ; 


aie... 


“S Zayudn worry Linehiag— ao Zayas te,ynyeus. Stephanus. - 


Byzant. 
*° Scholia in Lycophron. v. 328. 
Qerwy—narea TeomHy TRB EC w ATE TY Bera eso AIO beogbes v8 een- 


oan cae Gexciey tn Cueon,' xcs verve das avrov. Etymolog, Mag. OQgraw. 


W uEn ‘towers were situated upon eminences 
fashioned very round, they were by the Amonians. 
called Tith; which answers to tn in Hebrew, and. 
to‘ riron, and rirbos, in Greek. They were so de- 
nominated from their resemblance to a woman’s 
breast; and were particularly sacred to Orus and 
Qsiris, the Deities of light, who. by the Grecians 
were represented under the title of Apollo. Hence 
the summit of Parnassus was * named Tithorea, 
from Tith-Or: and hard by wasa city, mentioned 
by Pausanias, of the same name; which was alike 
sacred to Orus and Apollo. The same author | 
takes notice of a hill, near Epidaurus, called ? Tix- 
Beroy gos Amodawvos. There was a summit of the like } 


* Tsr8n, tires, rirOsov, wasos. Hesychius. 
7 Opos—6 Oy TirOerov ovomaceri e@ nuwr, tnvixouTa de exarcito Mve- 


soy. Pausan. |. 2. p. 170. 
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nature at Samos, which is by Callimachus styled 
the breast of Parthenia sa Arabeor oy vdars waco Tap- 
§evins. Mounds of this nature are often, by Pau- 
sanias and Strabo, termed, from their resemblance, 
5 uacondas. ‘Tithonus, whose longevity is so much 
celebrated, was nothing more than one of these 
structures, a Pharos, sacred to the sun, as the 
name plainly shews. Tith-On is pasos naw, the 
mount of the® Sun. As he supplied the place of’ 
that'luminary, he is said to ‘have been’ beloved by 
Aurora, and through her’ favour to have lived 
many ages. This, indeed;*isthe reverse of that: 
which is fabled of the’? Cyclopes, whose history’ 
equally relates tovedifices: ‘They are said to have: 
raised the jealousy of Apollo, and >to have’ been: 
slain by his arrows: vyet it will be found) at bot: 
tom of the same purport. (Phe Cyclopian turrets: 
upon the Sicilian’ shore fronted: due east: and 


* Callimach, Hyma.in Delon. y, 48. Marst,,often, taken n0- ; 
tice of by Xenophon. Avacas. 1.4. p.320; A hill at Lesbos. Ep | 
Arobw nArging Egere oeesxujsovs MALTY. Athenxus. 1. ae | p- Tits 
Exes Oey AUT KOs masa, 2 Polyb. a i 0. oT a 


5 Strabo mentions in Cyprus, Auabss wodss 
Oavymos. 1.14. p. 1001. 
° The Circean promontory in Italy seems to have been named | 


Hob 060g poces-oab Oks 


Tit-On; for, the bay below is by Lycophron styled Titonian. - 
Titwvoy te yevua., V. 1275. Rivers and seas were often denomi-- 
nated from places near which they flowed. . 

? Of the Cyclopes I shall hereafter treat at large. 
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‘their lights ‘must necessarily have -been extin- 
guished by the rays of the rising Sun. This, I 
imagine, is the meaning of Apollo's slaying the 
Cyclopes with his arrows. Tethys, the antient 
Goddess of the sea, was nothing else but an old 
tower upon a mount; of the same. shape, and 
erected for the same purposes, as those above. 
Qn this account it was called Tith-Is, pasos Tveos. 
Thetis seems to have been a transposition of the 
. Same name, and was probably a Pharos, or Fire- 
tower, near the sea. | : 
These mounts, Acges poososidess, were not only in 
Greece; but in Egypt, Syria, and most parts of 
the world. They were generally formed by art; 
being composed of earth, raised very high; which 
was sloped gradually, and with great exactness: 
and the top of all was crowned with a fair tower, 
‘The situation of these buildings made them be 
Jooked upon as places of great safety: and the 
weverence in which they were held added to the 
security. On these accounts they were the reposi- 
tories of much wealth and treasure: in times of 
peril they were crowded with things of value. In 
Assyria was a temple named Azara; which the 
Parthian plundered, and is said to have carried off 
ten thousand talents: ® Xa NE TAAQYTOY pLUglOY YaCaY. 
‘The same author mentions two towers of this sort 
iF i ir ea 
® Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1080. Azara signified a treasure. . 
VOL, If. K 
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in Judea, not far from Jericho, belonging té 
Aristobulus and Alexander, and styled ° Pagoguaansa 
rw» Tveawev: which were taken by Pompeius 
Magnus in his war with the Jews. There were 
often two of these mounds of equal height in the 
same inclosure; such as are described by Josephus 
at Macherus, near some warm fountains. He 
mentions here a cavern and a rock; “ omnAaiov—ty. 
WET EM TERN LIN THEMOMEVOY TRUTHS avabhey wocves MasOb due 
aeveKsri¥, aAANAWY GAY) dbESwTES: and above it two 
round hills like breasts, at no. great distance from 
each other. To such as. these Solomon alludes, 
when he makes his beloved say, “ J am a wall, 
and my breasts like towers. Though. the word 
man, Chumah, or Comah, be generally rendered 
awalb; yet I should think.that in this place it 
signified the ground which the wall surrounded: 
an inclosure sacred to Cham, the Sun, who was. 
particularly worshipped in» such places. The 
Mizraim called these hills Typhon, and the: cities 
where they were erected, Typhonian. . But as 
they stood within inclosures sacred to Chom, they 
were also styled Choma. This, Dumagine, was 
the meaning of the term in this place, and in some 
others; where the text alludes to a different na- 


ne nn ee enemas 


9 Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1106. 
Bell. Jud 1.7. p. 417. 
*t Canticles. c, 8. Vv. 10+ 
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tion, and to a foreign mode of worship. In these 
temples the Sun was principally adored, and the 
rites of fire celebrated: and this seems to have 
been the reason why the judgment denounced 
- against them is uniformly, that they shall be des 
stroyed by fire. If we suppose Comah to mean a 
mere wall, I do not see why fire should be so par- 
ticularly destined against a part, whichis the least 
combustible. The Deity says, ” Iwill kindlea 
Jire in the wall of Damascus. ° I will send a fire 
on the wall of Gaza. “ I will send a fire on the 
wall of Tyrus. * Iwill kindle a" fire in the wall 
of Rabbah. As the crime which brought down 
this curse was idolatry, and the term. used in all 
these instances is Chomah; I should think that it 
related to a temple of Chom, and his high places, 
called by the Greeks Aco» pasoedes: and to these 
the spouse of Solomon certainly alludes, when she 
SAYS, eyw TEKS, xa or pasos we wo mveyo. This will 
appear from another passage in Solomon, where 
he makes his beloved say, ” We have a little 


t 


_ *™ Jeremiah. c. 49. v. 27. 
~3 Amos. c. 1. v. 7. 
Ibid. c. 1. v. 10. 
*3 Ibid. c. 1. v. 14, | | 
_ *° tis remarkable; that in many of the very antient temples 
there was a tradition of their having suffered by lightning. 
7 Canticles. c. 8. y. 8. 
K 2 
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sister, and she hath no breasts. If she be a 
Comah, we will build upon her a palace of silver. 
A palace cannot be supposed to be built upon a 
wall; though it may be inclosed with one. The 
place for building was a Comah, oreminence. It 
is said of Jotham, king of Judah, that "on the 
wall of Ophel he built much. Ophel is literally 
Pytho Sol, the Ophite Deity of Egypt and 
Canaan. What is here termed a wall, was a 
Comah, or high place, which had been of old 
erécted to the sun by the Jebusites. This Jotham 
fortified, and turned it to advantage; whereas 
before it was not used, or used for a bad purpose. 
The ground set apart for such use was generally 
oval; and towards one extremity of the long 
diameter, as it were in the focus, were these 
mounds and towers erected. As they were gene- 
rally royal edifices, and at the same time held 
sacred; they were termed Tarchon, like Tarcho- 
nium in Hetruria: which by a corruption was in 
Jater times rendered Trachon, Texxwv. There were 
two hills of this denomination near Damascus; 
from whence undoubtedly the Regio Trachonitis 
received its name:  vmepxewras de auTns (Aapacne) 
due Asyoueves Tearwves. These were hills with towers, 


*8 2 Chron. c. 27.v..3. 
*9 Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1096. 
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and must have been very fair to see to. Solomon 
takes notice of a hill of this sort upon *° Lebanon, 
looking toward Damascus ; which he speaks of as 
a beautiful structure. The term Trachon seems to 
have been still farther sophisticated by the Greeks, 
and expressed Agaxw, Dracon: from whence in 
great measure arosé the notion of treasures being 
~ guarded by * Dragons. We read of the gardens 
of the Hesperides being under the protection of a 
sleepless serpent : and the golden fleece at Coichis 
was entrusted to such another guardian; of which 
there is a fine description in Apollonius. 


 Tlueyss ercoerbe Kurasos Asnrao, 
Adcos te oxsoey Ageos, rolls xwas oe axons 
Tlsrrapevoy onyoro Apanxwy, tepas asvov sdecbau, 
Amois omsmreves dedonnmevos® ovde or nuce, 


Ov xvepas ndvaos varves avaidem damvaras orc, 


-Nonnus often introduces a dragon as a protector 
of virginity ; watching while the damsel slum- 
bered, but sleepless itself: 73 “Yarvaaens ayeumvoy 


oo Canti¢les, €. 7. V. 4. | 

** Pervenit ad Draconis speluncam ultimam, 

Custodiebat qui thesauros abditos. Phedrus. |. 4. Fab. 18, 

See Macrobius. Saturn. |. 1. c. 20. of dragons guarding trea- 
sures. 

2 Apollonius Rhodius. 1. 2. v. 405. 

*3 Nonni Dionysiaca. 1. 14. p. 408. 
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ommrrevrnex xopeins: and in another place he mentions 
*4 Doxzpov eqers cmedeOpoy Ogiv. Such an one guarded the 
nymph Chalcomeda, * TapQevixns ayaworo Confoos. 
The Goddess Proserpine had two *° dragons to 
protect her, by the appointment of her mother 
Demeter. 

Such are the poetical representations: but 
the history at bottom relates to sacred tow- 
ers, dedicated to the symbolical worship of 
the serpent; where there was a perpetual watch, 
and a light ever burning. The Titans, Tiraves, 
were properly Titanians ; a people so denominated 
from their worship, and from the places where it 
was celebrated. They are, like Orion and the 
Cyclopians, represented as gigantic persons: and 
they were of the same race,: the children of 
Anak. ‘The Titanian temples were stately edifices, 
erected in Chaldea, as well as.in lower. Egypt, 
upon mounds of earth, Acgos parcedes, and sacred 
to Hanes; Tirans and Tiraves are compounds of 
Tit-Hanes; and signify literally pasos aw, the 
conical hill of Orus.. They were by their situa- 
tion strong, and probably made otherwise de- 
fensible. | 


** Nonni Dionys. 1. 33. p. $40. 
*5 Ibid. 1.35. p. 876. 
- Ibid. de 6. Pp. 186. 
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In respect to the legends about dragons, I am 
persuaded that the antients sometimes did wil- 
fully misrepresent things, in order to increase the: 
wonder. Iphicrates related, that in Mauritania 
there were dragons of such extent, that grass 
grew upon their backs: * ApanovTas Te Agyes MEYAARS, . 
Wee MOL TOMY ETITEDUKEVAL. What can be meant under 
this representation but a Dracontium, within. 
whose precincts they encouraged verduré? It is: 
said of Taxiles, a miglity prince in India, and a 
rival of Porus, that, upon the arrival of Alexander 
the Great, he shewed him every thing that was 
in his country curious, and which could win the 
attention of a foreigner. Among other things 
he carried him to see a * Dragon, which was 
sacred to Dionusus; and itself esteemed a God. 
It was of a stupendous size, being in extent equal 
to five acres; and resided in a low deep place, 
walled round to a great height. The Indians 
offered sacrifices to it: and it was daily fed by 
them from their flocks and herds, which it de- 
voured at an amazing rate. In short my author 


*? Strabo. 1.17. p. 1183. 

*8 Ey de rose edesEe nous Cwor umtePuss, Arovuee ayarua, rs Tvdoi eOvor. 
; Aowxwy Ys (ANKOS mevraumntbpoy" erpePero oe ey Mwerw noIAw, EY XENLVaD 
Cubes, Teves tabnry vmep Tuy conpwy meeiGeGAnevos” Xbb AYNAICKE TAS 
Iiduy aysras. xtA. Maximus Tyr. Dissert, 8. c. 6, p. 85. 
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says, that it was treated rather as a tyrant, than 
@ benevolent Deity. Two Dragons of the like 
nature are mentioned by * Strabo; which are 
said to have resided in the mountains of Abisares, 
“or Abiosares, in India: the one was eighty cubits 
in length, the other one hundred and forty.  Si- 
milar to the above is the account given by 
Posidonius of a serpent, which he saw in the 
plains of Macra, a region in Syria; and which he 
Styles *° dpaxovra werrwxore vexpov. He says, that it 
was about an acre in length; and of a thickness 
so remarkable, as that two persons on horseback, 
when they rode on the opposite sides, could not 
see one another. Each. scale was as big as a 
shield; and a man might ride: in at its mouth. 
What can this description allude to, this deux 
merroxws, but the ruins of an antient Ophite tem- 


*® Strabo. 1.15. p. 1022. 

i Maxpa medvov. Ey Toure Os Tlocesdwysog isopet Tov Acaxnorreé 
Renranora beceOnvecs vexpor, [Anos oyedor Th Xa TAtOescsov, TAY OS Oe, 
act bres éxaerecw ley TACKS AYT AS aAAMABS Mn xaBogay’ NOT Le Of, 
ae sPewmov dekacbeun, rng Of Doasoos Acride Exesny UMEpareLcecy Ovpes. 
Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1095. The epithet wemrwxws could not pro- 
perly be given to aserpent: but to a building decayed, and in 
ruins nothing is more applicable. A serpent creeps upon its 
belly, and is even with the ground, which he goes over, and can- 
not fall lower. The moderns indeed delineate dragons with legs: 
but I do not know that this was customary among the antients. 
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ple; which is represented in this enigmatical 
manner to raise admiration? The plains of Macra 
were not far from Mount Lebanon and Hermon ; 
where the Hivites resided; and where serpent- 
worship particularly prevailed. The Indian Dra- 
gon above mentioned seems to have been of the 
same nature. It was probably a temple, and its 
environs ; where a society of priests resided, who 
were maintained by the public; and who wor- 
shipped the Deity under the semblance of a ser- 
pent. Tityus must be ranked amnong the monsters 
of this class. He is by the Poets represented as 
a stupendous being, an earthborn giant : 


** ‘Terre omniparentis alumnum, 
per tota novem cui jugera corpus 
Porrigitur. 


By which is meant, that he was a tower, erected 
upon a conical mount of earth, which stood in 
an inclosure of nine acres. He is said to have 
a vulture preying upon his heart, or liver; im- 
mortale jecur tondens. ‘The whole of which 
history is borrowed from Homer, who mentions 
two vultures engaged in tormenting him. 


* Virgil. Zineis. 1.6. vy. 595. 
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Kae Titvey sdoy Pains Epsuudens visor, 
Keipsvov ev damedio* od" em” evvece utiro werchon® 
Cure de peby exact epbe THONMEVOL NIAMP EXELLOY, 


Asprpov cow duvovres, 00° oun amapouvero yeoot, 


The same story is told of Prometheus, who is 
said to have been exposed upon Mount Caucasus, 
near Colchis; with this variation, that an eagle 
is placed over him, preying upon his heart. 
These strange histories are undoubtedly taken 
from the symbols and devices which were carved 
upon the front of the antient Amonian temples; 
and. especially those of Egypt. The eagle and 
the vulture were the insignia of that country : 
whence it was called Ai-Gupt, and ® Aetia, from 
Ait and Gupt, which signified an -eagle and vul- 
ture. Ait was properly a title of the Deity, and 


* Homer. Odyss. 1. A. v. 575. 
Quintus Calaber styles him asavrercOeos. 
Tisdumsrebpos exesro xara x Bovos evevmredoso. 1.32 WHBOS: 
Tirvoy payor, ov p erexev ye 
Ar "EAwen, Qoesey ds xcs al sAoyvevTato Daim 
Apollon. Rhodius. 1. 1. v. 761. 
es Asyurres — exanby Mucagu—xat Acoia, xas Vloraniris, xa 
AETIA, ara tivos Ivdy Aere. Stephanus Byzant. f 
Eustathius mentions, Kes Atria, aro reves Indy Astu, «ra. Ty. 
Dionysium. v. 239. Dp. 42. 
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signified heat: and the heart, the centre of vital 
heat, was among the Egyptians styled ™ Ait: 
hence we are told by * Orus Apollo, that.a heart 
over burning coals was an emblem of Egypt. The 
Amonians dealt much in hieroglyphical represen- 
tations. Nonnus mentions one of this sort, which 
seems to have been a curious emblem of the 
Sun. It was engraved upon a jasper, and worn 
for a bracelet. ‘Two serpents entwined together, 
with their heads different ways, were depicted in 
a semicircular manner round the extreme part of 
the gem. At the top between their heads was an 
eagle; and beneath a sacred carriage, called 
Cemus. | | o 


© Avetos nv ypuceins, ore TARTUY nEew TELVEY, 
Ogbos, engidvaswv diduprov meconyy xeenver, 
‘Tdigauns wreguywv wicvewy tergaucuys unjaw. 
Tn pev Eavbos sarmis emerorye, 


The history of Tityus, Prometheus, and many 


44 Orus Apollo styles it in the Tonian manner HO. 1.1. ¢. 7. 
p.10. Tode HO nocgdrae. 
| 35 Asyuarey o& ypxPovres, Ovusarnoroy xasouevoy Curyenuct, nous 
smavo xapdiev, 1, 1. c. 22. p. 38. It also signified an eagle. 

4° See the whole in Nonnus. |. 5. p.148. It seems to have 
been a winged machine, which is called Knyos, from Cham the 
Sun. ‘Hence the notion of the chariot of the Sun, and horses 
‘of the same. : 
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other poetical personages, was certainly taken 


from hieroglyphics misunderstood, and badly ex- 
plamed. Prometheus was worshipped by the 
Colchians as a Deity; and had a temple and 
high place, called 3° ler ec. Tugcovse, upon Mount 
Caucasus: and the device upon the portal was 
Egyptian, an eagle over a heart. The magnitude 
of these personages was taken from the extent of 
the temple inclosures. The words,. per tota no- 


vem cul jugera corpus Porrigitur, relate to a 


garden of so many acres. There were many such 
inclosures, as I have before taken notice: some 
of them were beautifully planted, and orna- 
mented wiih pavilions and fountains, and called 
Paradisi. One of this sort stood in Syria upon 
the river * Typhon, called afterwards Orontes. 
Places of this nature are alluded to under the de- 
scription of the gardens of the Hesperides, and 
Alcinous ; and the gardens of Adonis. Such were 
those at Phaneas in Palestine ; and those beautiful 
gardens of Daphne upon the Orontes above men- 
tioned ; and in the shady parts of Mount Libanus., 


a a a Se 


= Kavnace ev HVNMOLT by TuPaovy OTe TET OH. Apollonius Rhodius. 
1. 2) v.01Qi4. 

*7 Typhon was a high place; but yepresented as a Giant, and 
supposed to be thunderstruck here, near the city Antioch. Strabo. 
1. 16, p- 1090. Here was Nuu@atov, omnrccrav Te ispov, p. 1091, 
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Those of Daphne are described by Strabo, who 
mentions, * Meya re nas ouvnpedes wages, drapptopwevov 
mnyasoss vdierw ey pecw de Agvaroy remevos, nas wets 
Amorawvos was Apremsdos. There was a fine wide ex-=. 
tended grove, which sheltered the whole place ; and 
which was watered with numberless fountains. In 
the centre of the whole was a sanctuary and asy- 
lum, sacred to Artemis and Apotlo. The Groves 
of Daphne upon the mountains Herzi in Sicily, 
and the garden and temple at bottom were very 
noble ; and are finely described by * Diodorus. © 

I have taken notice that the word dpaxwy, drace, 
was a mistake for Tarchon, Tepyw: which was 
sometimes expressed Tpayev; as is observable in 
the Trachones at Damascus. When the Gréeks 
understood that in these temples people woshipped. 
a sepent Deity, they concluded that Trachon was 
a serpent: and hence came the name of Draco 
to be appropriated to such an animal. For the 
Draco was an imaginary being, however after- 
wards accepted and understood. ‘This is manifest 
from Servius, who distributes the serpentine spe- 


** Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1089. He mentions a place near the foun- 
_tains of the river Orontes called Paradisos: Meyps xas tw ve 
— Ogorre wnyuv, as wAncioy Te Te AsSave xas ce Tlapadeioe, Strabo. 
1.16. p. 1096. 
*? Diodorus Siculus. 1.4. p, 283: 
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cies into three tribes; and confines the Draco — 


solely to temples: # Angues aquarum sunt, ser- 
pentes terrarum, Dracones templorum. That the 
notion of such animals took its rise from the tem- 
ples of the Syrians and Egyptians, and especially 
from the Trachones, Tpawves, at Damascus, seems 
highly probable from the accounts above: and 


it may be rendered still more apparent from. 


Damasenus, a supposed hero, who took his name 
from the city: Damasene, or Damascus. He is 
represented as an earthborn giant, who encoun- 
tered two dragons: * Kas XVoves ‘wmAerov via, dpanoy- 
repovoy Acmarnve. One of the monsters, with 
which he fought, is described of an enormous 
S1Ze, mevrnxovramerchpos Ogis, a sérpent in extent of 
Jifty acres : which certainly, as Ihave before insi- 
nuated, must have a reference to the grove and 
garden, wherein such Ophite temple stood at 
Damascus. For the general measurement of all 
these wonderful aiden by * jugera or acres 
proves that such an estimate could not relate to 


a Oe enn SOTO eT ne Se ee 


*° Servii Comment. in Virgil. Alneid. 1. 2. v. 204, 

** Nonni Dionys. |. 25. p. 668. 

** Tot jugera ventre premeutem. Ovid of the Pytho of Par+ 
nassus. Met. 1. 1. v. 459. 

See Pausanias. ]. 10. p. 695. He says, the extent related to the 


place, syle 6 Q Tivos sTeling 
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any thing of solid contents; but to an inclosure 
of that superficies. Of the same nature as these 
was the gigantic personage, supposed to have 
been seen at Gades by Cleon Magnesius. He 
made, it seems, no doubt of Tityus and other 
such monsters having existed. For being at 
Gades, he was ordered to go upon a certain ex- 
pedition by Hercules: and upon his return to the 
island, he saw upon the shore a huge sea-man, 
| who had been thunderstruck, and lay extended 
upon the ground: © rovroy wrpa piv mwevre poorisas 
emexeiv; and his dimensions were not less than five 
_ acres. So 'Typhon, Caanthus, Orion, are said to 
have been killed by lightning. Orpheus too, who 
by some is said to have been torh to pieces by 
_ the Thracian women, by others is represented as 
slain by the bolt of J mia and his epitaph im- 
ports as ean 


ft euiee evs oaruvony nd Oegexe Mouoms Barbar, 
‘Op xravev vibsutdwy Zev Worosvrs Certs 


43 “6 Se avbss ecravynew (rov Kacovra) eo ree Tadetpa, avdge évpesy 
Qartacsioy EKMEMTAKOTA ¢¢ rue ynv? Tovroy. rcp [ACY TEVTE AALS OE 
mene, nepavywlevre. de too ve Yew xoserlas  Pausan. |. 10. 
 p. 806. | 
_ Diogenes Laertius. Proem. p. 5. 
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All these histories relate to sacred inclosures; and 
to the worship of the serpent, and rites of fire, 
which were practised within them. Such an in- 
closure was by the Greeks styled # rewevoc, and 
the mound or high place rages and typos; which 
had often a tower upon it, esteemed a sanctuary 
and asylum. Lycophron makes Cassandra say 
of Diomedes, 4 TYMBOE @ avrov excwces: the tem- 
ple, to which he shali fly, shall save him. In 
process of time both the word suu€0s, as well as 
zapos, were no longer taken in their original sense; — 
but supposed uniformly to have been places of - 
sepulture. This has turned many temples into 
tombs: and the Deities, to whom they were 
sacred, have been represented as there buried. 
There was an Orphic Dracontium at Lesbos; 
where a serpent was supposed to have been going 
to devour the remains of Orpheus: and this tem- 
ple being of old styled Petra, it was fabled of 
the serpent, that he was turned into stone. 


*S Tewsvos* tego s¢cproy aPwercnevoy Ow Schoha in Homer. Hi, 
1. Tr. v. 696. 


Kat temevos weprvsoyv Auyrcion Karwbe, Dionysius, Tleeinyns. 
y. 13. 


Acvaoy seyevos at Daphne upon the Orontes. See above. 
p. 428. 


*° Lycophron. y. 613. 
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* Hic ferus expositum peregrinis anguis arenis 
Os petit, et sparsos stillanti rore capillos. 
Tandem Pheebus adest: morsusque inferre pa- 
rantem | " 
- Arcet; et in lapidem rictus serpentis apertos 
Congelat ; et patulos, ut erant, indurat hiatus. 


All the poetical accounts of ‘heroes engaging 
with dragons have arisen from a misconception 
about these towers and temples; which those 
persons either founded, or else took in-war. . Or, 
if they were Deities of whom the story is told, 
_ these buildings were erected to their honour. But 
the Greeks made no distinetion.. They were fond 
of heroism ; and-interpreted every antient history 
according to their own prejudices: and in the 
most simple narrative could find out a martial 
achievement. No colony could settle: any. where, 
and build an Ophite icmple, but there. was sup- 
posed to have been a contention between. a. here 
and a dragon. Cadmus, as I have shewn, was 
‘described in conflict with such an one near Thebes, 
whose teeth he sowed in the earth: 


* Ovid. Metamorph. 1.14. v. 56. 


VOL, tI. L 
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8 odovras 
Aovioto age ov ayuyin evs OnEn 
- Kadwos, or Evgwmrny DiCnrevos erowpinaye, 
sem 


Serpents are said to have infested “” Cyprus, 
when it was occupied by its first inhabitants : 
and there ‘was a’ fearful dragon’ in the isle of 
Salamis. The Python of Parnassus is well 
known, which Apollo was a to have slain, 
when he was very young ;a story sg told’ whe 
Apollonius. 


MIGY 6 wore mevensn vo devpads Taevnacoro 
| Aenguyny velaiet TEAWELOY eLevacoibe, OTe 


aap EWY ETS sieht eth TRoKaporor yeyndws. 


After’ all, this dragon was a serpent temple; a 
tumbos, rvu€os, formed of earth, and esteemed of 
old. oracular, © To this, Hyginus bears witness. 


48 Apollonius Rhodius. 1.3. v. 1176. 
49 BaD er spay Aros Devywy oPswdece Kuargay. 

Parthenius, as corrected by Vossius. See Notes to Pompon. 
Mela. p.391. 7 

5° Lycophron. v. 110. 

5* Apollonius Rhodius. 1.2. v. 707. 
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* Python, Terre filius; Draco ingens. Hic ante 
Apollinem | ex oraculo in monte Parnasso responsa 
dare solitus est. Plutarch, says, that the dispute 
between Apollo and the Dragon was about: the 
privilege of the place... “Ot Athouw Georoyor vopseuory 
evrauba Tore FES. “ODby TW ae WES TS XEN NEE hax ny 
yweola:. Hence we may perceive, that he was in 
reality the Deity ofthe temple; though. the 
Greeks made an idle distinction :. and he was 
treated with divine honours. *+ Tu§o [oev ouv 0 Ava- 
xwv 0 Tubsos bonoxeveras, nar re Odews 4 WAYNYVELS novrouys 
yedAcre Hviie. - It is said, moreover, that the se- 
venth day was appointed for a festival in the 
temple, and celebrated with a Pean to the * ser- 
pent. 

We often Cm of virgins, who were exposed to 
_ dragons and sea-monsters ; and of dragons which 
laid waste whole provinces, till they were at 
length, by some, person of prowess, encountered 
and'slain.., These histories relate to women, who 
were imniured in towers by the sea-side ; and to 
banditti, who got possession of oan places, 
whence they infested the adjacent country. The 


et ree 


Ne eee eemetn: 


a 


°>* Hyginus. Fab. 140. 

°° Plutarch de Oraculorum defectu. v. 1. p. 417. 
** Clemens Alexand, Cohort. p. 29. 

*® Prolegomena to the Pyth, Odes of Pindar, 


LG 
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author of the Chronicon Paschalé supposes, that 
Andromeda, whom the poets deseribe as chained 
to a rock, and exposed to @ sea- -monster, was in 
reality confined in’ a temple of Neptune, a Petra 
of atiother sort. These dragons are represented 
as “sleepless ; because, in such places there were 
commonly lamps burning, and a watch main- 
_ tained. In those more particularly set apart for 
pein service there was a fire, betas néver went 
a i eagle dito 


~~ 7 Trrestincta focis servant altaria flammias. 
fhe dragon of Apollonius is ever watchful.” 


Oude ob nap, — ba vatatiin 


Ov xvepae ndusos vmvos avardec ib eg ore. 


What the Poet styles the eyes ‘af the Dragon, were 
iindoubtedly windows in the upper part of the 
building, through which the fire appeared. Plu- 
tarch takes notice, ‘that in the temple of Amon 
there Was a * light continually burning. The like 
was observable in other temples of the ° Egyp-. 


a ae 


with ae 

57 Silius Ital. 1.°3. v. 20. 

58 Avyvoy aoGere. “Plutarch de Defect. Orac. vol. 1, p. 410. 
59 Porphyr. de Abstinentia. 1.2. 
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tians. Pausanias mentions the lamp of Minerva 
* Polias at Athens, which never went out: the 
same custom was kept up in most of the Pru- 
taneia. The Chaldeans and Persians had sacred 
hearths; on which they preseryed a perpetual 
fire. In the temple of “ Apollo Carneus at Cy- 
rene, the fire upon the altar was never suffered to 
be extinguished. A like account. is given jby Said 
_ Ebn Batrick of the sacred fire, which was pre- 
served in the great temple at °* Aderbain in 
Armenia. The Nubian Geographer mentions a 
nation. in Andia, called °’ Caimachite,. who had 
Jarge Puratheia, and maintained a perpetual fire. 
According to the Levitical. law, a constant fire 
was to be kept up upon the altar of God. .° The 
fire shall be ever burning upon the altar : it shali 
never go out. 

From what has preceded, we may perceive, that 


j Sealy ie Os 
MéUrs yy Avxyveoy ey Tevravew, Theoc. idyllisi. ¥736. 
Tues ve Deyyos aPbsray shghadcioxt Alisch. KonQogos. v. 268. 
1% See. Hyde Relig. Vet. Persarum: and Stanley upon tne 
Chaldaic religion. 
3 Act Je ros weveoy wre. Callimach. Hymn to Apollo. v. 84. 
“EG 2s p.. 84. 
i Clima. 4. p. 213. 
«6 Leviticus. c. 6. v. 13. Hence the Zvacgreia ; acustom, by 
which the people were obliged to carry wood, to replenish the fire 
when decaying, 
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‘many personages have been formed out of places. 

“And I cannot help ‘suspecting much more of an- 
‘tient history, than I dare venture to acknowledge. 
‘Of the mythic age I suppose almost every circum- 
‘stance to have been imported, and adopted ; or 
‘else to be a fable. Ti imagine, that Chiron, so ce- 
Jebrated for his knowledge, was a mere personage 
formed from a tower, or temple, of that name. 

“Ft stood ‘in Thessaly ; and was inhabited by a set 
‘of priests, called ‘Centauri. T hey were so denomi- 
nated'from the Deity they worshipped, who was 
‘represented under a particular form. ‘They styled 
him Cahen-Taur: and he was the ‘same as the 
Minotaur of Crete, and the Tauromen of Sicilia’; 
consequently of an emblematical and mixed 
figure. ~The people, by whom this worship was 
introduced, were many of them Anakim ; and are 
accordingly represented as of great strength and 
stature. Such persons among the people of the 
east were styled *’ Nephelim : which the Greeks in 
after times supposed to relate to vepery, a cloud, 

In consequence of this, they described the Cen- 
taurs as born of a cloud: and not only the Cen- 
taurs, but Ixion, and others, were reputed of the 


ett Ys said in the Scriptures, that there were giants in the earth 
in those days ; and aiso after that. Genesis. c. 6. v. 4. The word 
in the original for giants is Nephelim. 
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same original. The chief city of the Nephelim 
stood in Thessaly, and is mentioned by * Pala- 
phatus: but through the misconception of his 
‘countrymen it was expressed Neg:an, Nephele,‘a 
cloud. The Grecians in general were of this race; 
as will be abundantly shewn. ‘The Scholiast upon 
Lycophron mentions, that the descendants: of 
- Hellen were by a woman named Nephele, whom 
Athamas was supposed to have married. ° Adayas 
5 Aoax te “EAAnvos mais ex Negeans yevve EAAny; Hoh 
defov. The author has made a distinction between 
Helle, and Hellen; the former of which he de- 
scribes in the feminine. By Phrixus 1s meant 
ev, Phryx, who passed the Hellespont, and 
settled in Asia minor. However obscured the 
history may be, I think the purport of it is plainly 
this, that the Hellenes, and Phrygians were of the 
Nephelim or Anakim race. Chiron was a temple, 
probably at Nephele in Thessalia, the most antient 
seat of the Nephelim. His name. is a compound 
of Chir-On, in purport the same as Kir-On, the 
tower and temple of the Sun. In places of this 
sort people used to study the heavenly motions : 
and they were made use of for seminaries, where 
young people were instructed ; on which account 


0,2. p.6. 


69 y. p>. 
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they were styled waidorgopu. “Hence Achilles was 
supposed’to have been taught by ” Chiron, who is 
reported to have had many disciples. They are 
enumerated by Xenophon in his treatise upon 
hunting, and amount toa large number. ” Evyevevrg 
aut pooddnroes RUUNYET IOV. TE, Xt ET ERCOY xarwy, Kepauares, 
Aoxanmioc, Merccviwy, Neswe, Auprapaos, Tnatus, Terupwy, 
Measatyeos, Onceve, “Inmonvres, Tlaramndns, Odvorevs, Me- 
verdes, Asopndne, Keswoe, ToArvdevxng, Mayawv, \TWodas 
AEVp1os, “Avrinroyos, Awsias, Aytaracus, Jason is by 
Pindar made to say of himself, 7 @api didacnorsay 
Xeipwvos owe and the same circumstance ‘is men- 
tioned in another place; ™*Koovda de reapev Xeon 
dwxcy (lacove). These histories could not be true 
of Chiron as aiperson ; for, unless we suppose him 
to have been, as the Poets would persuade us, of a 
different species from the rest of mankind, it will 7 
be ‘found impossible for him to have had pupils in: 
such different ages. For not only Asculapius, 
mentioned in this list, but Apollo likewise learnt of 
him the medicinal arts,’ ™ Acxanrios es Artodrwy 
TO 0 0 Xerpwys TH) Keyravew raobas Nducnovras. Xenophon 
indeed, who was aware of this objection, says, 

7” Orphic. Argonaut. v. 395. 

Zuo Venatione. p. 972. 

™ Pyth. Ode 4. p. 244, 

> Tbid. p. 246. 

”* Justin. Martyr de MonarchiA. p. 42. 
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that the term of Chiron’s life was sufficient for 
the performance of all that was attributed to him: 
75°Q Xeipwvos Eros wocw enpxsr” Zeus yoo wes Ketow 
adcagor: but he brings nothing in proof of what 
he alleges. It is moreover incredible, were we 
to suppose such a being as Chiron, that he should 
have had pupils from so many different 7 coun- 
tries. Besides many of them, who are mentioned, 
were manifestly ideal personages. For not to 
speak of Cephalus and Castor, Apollo was a 
Deity; and A‘sculapius was the 7 like: by some 
indeed esteemed the son of the former ; by others 
introduced rather as a title, and names to the 
names of different Gods. Aristides uses it as such’ 
in his invocation of ” Hercules: Iw, Masmay, “Heaxass, 
Acxanme: and he also speaks of the temple of 
Jupiter Asculapius, Asos Acxdnmiz vews. It was idle 
therefore in the» Poets to suppose that these per- 
sonages could have been pupils to Chiron. Those 
that were instructed, whoever they may have been, 


75 De Venat. p- 972. 

7° #sculapius was.of Egypt. Cephalus is said ‘to have lived in 
the time of Cecrops avroyfwv: or, as some say, in the time of 
Erectheus; many centuries before Antilochus and Achilles, who 
were at the siege of Troy. 

77 sculapius was the Sun. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lL. 3. p.112. 

78 Oratio in Herculem. vol. 1. p.64. Oratio in Alsculapiam. 
p- 07. 

: 2g 
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partook only of Chironian education; and were 
taught in the same kind of academy : bid not by 
one person, nor probably in the same place. For 
there were many of these towers, where they 
‘taught. astronomy, music, and other sciences. 
These places were likewise courts of judicature, 
where justice was administered: whence Chiron 
was said to have been g:Acgeovewy, nas dsxarotaros : 


79 ‘Ov Xesowy ediduke dixasoruros Kevravowp. 
iq e 


The like character is given of him “a piace 
of Berytus. > Be | 
8° “Osros. 
Esc re dincsocuvny Oynray. yevos nyaye, dereas 


‘Opxoy, xa buores tapas, XOLb TKN LOT Odaupra. wh 


Right was probably more fairly determined in the 
Chironian temples, than in others. Yet the whole 
was .certainly attended with some instances of 
cruelty: for human sacrifices are mentioned as 
once common, especially at Pella in Thessaly ; 
where, if they could get a person, who was an 
Achean by birth, they used to offer him at the 
altars of Peleus and * Chiron. 


79 Homer. Iliad. A. v. 831. 
8° Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. 1. p: 361. 
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_. There were many edifices denominated Chiro- 
nian, and sacred to the Sun. Charon was of the 
same purport, and etymology ; and was sacred to 
the same Deity. One temple of this name, and 
the most remarkable of any, stood. opposite to 
Memphis on the western side of the Nile. It was 
near the spot where most people of consequence 
were buried. . There is a tower in this. province, 
but at some distance. from the place here spoken 
of, called * Kiroon at this day. As Charon was 
a temple near the catacombs, or place of burial; 
all the persons. who were brought to be there 
deposited, had an offering made on their account, 
upon being landed on this shore. Hence arose 
the notion of the fee of Charon, and of the ferry- 
man of that name. This building stood upon the 
banks of a canal, which communicated with the 
Nile: but that which is now called Kiroon, stands 
at some distance to the west, upon the lake 
® Meeris; where only the kings of Egypt had a 
right of sepulture. The region of the catacombs 
was called the Acheronian and “ Acherusian plain, 


Orrrariras Ayasoy cevBewaroy Tindes wat Kesewys warabverbas. Clementis 
Cohort. p. 36. 

®* Pocock’s Travels. v. 1. p. 65. 

®3 Tbid. 

at Iiwea THY Aspayny Thy RaABEVnY AysesTrey. Diodorus Sic. 1. 1. 


p. 86. 
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and likewise the Elysian: and the stream, which 
ran by it, had the name of Acheron. They are 
often alluded to by Homer, and other Poets, when 
they treat of the region of departed souls. The 
Amonians »conferred these names upon other 
places, where they settled; in different parts of 
the world. They are therefore to be met with im 
*> Phrygia, * Epirus, *’ Hellas, * Apulia, * Cam- 
pania, and other countries. “The libri ° Ache- 
rontii in Italy, mentioned by Arnobius, were proba- 
bly transcripts from-some hieroglyphical writings, 
which had been preserved in the Acherontian 
towers of the Nile. ‘These were carried by Tages 
to Hetruria ; where they were held in ereat venera- 
tion. af 
As towers of this sort were seminaries of learn- 
ing, Homer from one of them has formed the 


*5 In Phrygid—juxta speous est Acherusia, ad manes,- ut aiunt, 
pervius. Mela. 1.1. c. 19. p. 100. 

*° River Acheron, and lake Acherusia in Epirus. Pausan. 1, 1. 
p- 40. Strabo. 1.7. p. 499. Thucydides. 1. 1. p. 34. 

67 Near Corinth Acherusia. Pausan. 1. 2. p. 196. 

In Elis Acheron. Strabo. 1. 8. p. 530. 

** Celsw nidum Acherontia. Horat. 1.3. Ode. 4. v. 14. 

°° Near Avernus. In like manner there were dia HaAvove in 
Egypt, Messenia, and in the remoter parts of Iberia. . See Pla- 
tarch in Sertorio, and Strabo. 1.3. p. 223. 

%° Also Libri'Tarquitiani Aruspicum Hetruscorum, so denomi- 
nated from Tar-Cushan. Marcellinus. 1. 25. c. 2. p- 322, 
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character of sage Mentor; under whose resem- 
blance the Goddess of wisdom was supposed to be 
concealed. By Mentor, I imagine, that the Poet 
covertly alludes to a temple of Menes. . It ts said, 
- that Homer in an illness was cured by. one *' Men- 
tor, the son of Adxijmos, Alcimus. The person 
probably was a Mentorian priest, who did him 
this kind office, if there be any truth in the story. 
It was from an oracular temple styled Mentor ; 
and M an-Tor, that the sacred cakes had the name 
of Amphimantora. * Apdimoavropa, write 7 iN 
SEDEU EVR. | . e. ce 
Castor, the supposed disciple of Chiron, was in 
reality the same as Chiron; being a sacred tower, 
a Chironian edifice, which served both for a 
temple and Pharos. As these buildings for the 
most part stood ou strands of the sea, and pro- 
montories; Castor was esteemed in consequence 
of it a tutelary Deity of that element. The name 
seems to be a compound of Ca-Astor, the ‘temple 
‘or place of Astor; who was rendered at different 
times Asterius, Asterion, and Astarte. ‘Ca+Astor 
was by the Greeks abbreviated to Castor; which 
in its original sense I should imagine betokened a 
fire-tower: but the Greeks in this instance, as 


ee ena aes 


9* Herodot. Vit. Hom. ‘e.'3. 
%° Hesychius. 
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well as in innumerable others, have mistaken the 
place and temple for the Deity, to whom it was 
consecrated. The whole history of Castor and 
Pollux, the two Dioscuri, is very strange and 
inconsistent. Sometimes they are described: as 
two mortals of Lacedemon, who were guilty of 
violence and rapine, and) were «slain for their 
wickedness. At other times they are represénted 
as the two principal Deities ;, and: styled. Dii 
Magni, Dii Maximi, Dit Potentes, Cabciri. Men- 
tion. is made by Pausanias of the great, regard 
paid to them, and particularly by the Cephalenses, 
3 Meyarous yup Tous ob TauTH Ozzs:\ ovomaczoiv. The 
people there style them by way of eminence the 
Great Gods. There are altars extant, which are 
inscribed .°** CASTORI ET POLLUCL DIIS 
MAGNIS.. In % Gruter is a Greek inscription to 
the same purport. Tatoos Taiz Axuaveus ‘Tegevs 
yevoprevos Oruy Meyarov Arornopuy Katsrowy. But though 
Castor was enshrined, as a God, he was properly 
a Tarchon, such as I have before described; and 
had all the requisites which are to be found in 
such buildings. They were the great repositories 
of treasure; which people there entrusted, as to 


e 
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places of great security. The temple of Castor 
was particularly famous on this account, as we 
may learn from Juvenal: | 


~® Jrat& multus in arca | 
Fiscus, et ad vigilem ponendi Castora nummi. 


The Deity, who was alluded to under the name 
of Castor, was the Sun: and he had several tem- 
ples of that denomination in Laconia, and other 
parts of Greece. His rites were first introduced 
by people from Egypt and Canaan. This we may 
infer, among other circumstances, from the title 
of Anac being so particularly conferred on him 
and his brother Pollux ; whence their temple was 
styled Avaxciov in Laconia; and their festival at 
Athens avaxea, anakeia. Ior Anac was a Ca- 
naanitish term of honour; which the Greeks 
changed to aE and.” avaxres, I have before 
mentioned, that in these places were preserved 
the Archives of the cities and provinces in which 


ne ee: 


<—_ 


26 Sat. 14.. v. 259; 

) Pansapias. 1.2.0. 101, 162, 

There was a hill called Anakeion: Avaxesovr opos, » Tay 
Avonvewy Tepov. Suidas. | 

It is said of the celebrated Polygnotus, that he painted rag <y 
ow Ongavew nas ev tw Avene yeaQes. Harpocration, ‘The treasury 
we may suppose to have been a part of the temple. 
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they stood: and they were often made use of for 
courts of judicature, called wgurevem, and pre- 
toria; whither the antient people of the place re- 
sorted, to determine about right and wrong. 
Hence it is that Castor and Pollux, two names 
of the same personage, were supposed to preside 
over judicial affairs. This department does but 
ill agree with the general and absurd ‘character, 
under which they are represented : for what. has 
horsemanship and boxing to do with law and 
equity? But these were mistaken attributes, 
which arose from a misapplication of history. 
Within the precincts of their temples was a parade’ 
for boxing and wrestling; and often an Hippo- 
dromus. \ Hence arose these attributes, by which 
the Poets celebrated these personages : 


* Kasoge 0 “Immodamov, xar vg cyobov Tlovudeuxex, 


The Deity, originally referred to, was the Sun: 
As he was the chief Deity, he must necessarily 
have been esteemed the supervisor and arbitrator 
of all sublunary things; — 


99 c ? > 
Heatos, of mayt EPopmM, Xas WayT EWUXEE, 


98 Homer. Iliad. T: v. 237. 
°9 Homer. Odyss. M. v. 323. 
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On this account the same province of supreme 
judge was conferred on his substitute Castor, in 
conjunction with his brother Pollux : and they 
were accordingly looked upon as the conservators 
of the rights of mankind. Cicero makes a noble 
appeal to them in his seventh oration against 
Verres; and enlarges upon the great department, 
of which they were presumed to be possessed: at 
the same time mentioning the treasures, which 
were deposited in their temples. *° Vos omnium 
rerum forensium, consiliorum maximorum, legum, 
judiciorumque arbitri, et testes, celeberrimo in 
loco PRETORII locati, Castor et Pollux : quo- 
‘rum ex templo quastum sibi iste (Verres) et pre- 
dam maximam improbissime comparavit — teque, 
Ceres, et Libera—a quibis initia vite atque 
victis, legum, morum, mansuetudinis, humani- 
tatis exempla hominibus et civitatibus data ac 
dispertita esse dicuntur. Thus we find that they 
are at the close joined with Ceres, and Libera; 
and spoken of as the civilizers of the world: but 
their peculiar province was law and judicature, 
Many instances to the same purpose might be 
produced; some few of which I will lay before 
the reader. Trophonius, like Chiron and Castor, 
was a sacred tower; being compounded of Tor- 


*°° Cicero in Verrem. Orat. 7. sect. ult. . 
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Oph-On, Solis Pythonis turris, rendered Trophon, 
and Trophonius. It was an oracular temple, situ- 
ated near a vast cavern: and the responses were 
given by dreams. ‘Tiresias, that antient prophet, 
was an edifice of the same nature: and the name 
is a. compound of Tor-Ees, and Tor-Asis ; from 
whence the Greeks formed the word Tiresias. He 
is generally esteemed a diviner, or soothsayer, to 
whom people applied for advice: but it was to 
the temple that they applied, and to the Deity, 
who was there supposed to reside. He was, 
'moreover, said to have lived nine ages: till he 
was at last taken by the Epigoni, when he died. 
The truth is, there was a tower of this name at 
Thebes, built by the Amonians, and sacred to 
the God Orus. It stood nine ages, and was then 
demolished. It was afterwards repaired, and 
made use of for a place of augury: and its situa-_ 
tion was close to the temple of Amon. * @nGasors 
de prt te Auuwyos to Tegov, oswvorxomesov TE Teipeoie 
xxrzmcvov, ‘Tiresias, according to Apollodorus, was 
the son of Eueres, '* Evnenc, or, according to the 
¢rue Dorian pronunciation, Euares, the same as 
the Egyptian Uc Arez, the Sun. He is_ by 
Hyginus styled '? Eurimi filius; and im another 


‘oY Pausanias. 1. 9. p. 741. 
*°? Anollodorus. I. 3. p. 154. 
*°3 Hyginus. fab. 68, and 73. 
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place Euriifilius, Pastor. Enrius, Eurimus, Euarez, 
are all names of the Sun, or places sacred to him; 
but changed to terms of relation by not being 
understood. Tiresias is additionally styled Pastor; 
because all the Amonian Deities, as well as their 
ptinces, were called Shepherds: and those, who 
came originally from Chaldea, were styled the 
children of Ur, or Urius. | 
») By the same analogy we may trace the true 
history of Terambus, the Deity of Egypt, who 
was called the Shepherd Terambus. The name is 
a compound of ‘Tor-Ambus, or Tor-Ambi, the 
oracular tower of Ham. Hes said to have been 
the son of Eusires, "* Euctige ra [orsidwvos ; and to 
have come over, and settled in Thessaly, near 
mount Othrys. According to Antonius Liberalis, 
he was very rich in flocks, and a great musictan, 
and particularly expert in all pastoral measure. 
To him they attributed the invention of the pipe. 
The meaning of the history is, I think, too plain, 
after what has preceded, to need a comment. It 
is fabled of him, that he was at last turned into 
a bird called Cerambis, or Cerambix. ‘Ferambus 
and Cerambis are both antient terms of the same 
purport: the one properly expressed is, Tor- 
Ambi; the other Cer-Ambi, the oracular temple 
of the Sun. 


$+ Antonin. Liberalis Metamorph. ¢. 22, . 
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I have taken notice that towers of this sort 
were the repositories of much treasure; and they 
were often consecrated to the Ophite Deity, called 
Opis and Oupis. It is the same which Callima- 
chus addresses by the title of "°° Oums, Avace’ evan: 
and of whom Cicero speaks, and styles Upis: 
* quam Greci Upim paterno nomine appellant. 
The temple was hence called Kir-Upis ; which the 
Grecians abridged to Teures: and finding many of 
the Amonian temples in the. north, with the de- 
vice of a winged serpent upon the frontal, they 
gave this name to the hieroglyphic. Hence, 
J imagine, arose the notion of Teurs:, or Gryphons; 
which, like the dragons abovementioned, were 
supposed to be guardians of treasure, and to never 
sleep. The real conservators of the wealth were 
the priests. They kept up a perpetual fire, and 
an unextinguished light in the night. From Kir 
Upis, the place of his residence, a priest was 
named Grupis; and from Kir-Uph-On, Gryphon. 
The Poets have represented the Grupes as animals 
of the serpentine kind; and supposed them to 
have been found in countries of the Arimaspians, 


*°5 Hymn. in Dian. v. 204. 

7° Cicero de Nat. Deorum. |. 3. 23. 

She is supposed to be the same as Diana. Kadsos ds rnv Apreusw 
Opaxes Bevoesaxy, Kpntes » Armturay, Acnedarnovias de Ovorw. Pale-~ 
phatus. c. 32. p. 78. 
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Alazonians, Hyperboreans, and other the most 
northern regions, which the Amonians possessed, 
In some of the temples women officiated, who 
‘were denominated from the Deity they served. 
The Scholiast upon Callimachus calls the chief of 
them Upis; and styles her, and her associates, 
Koeas ' “YrepSogezs, Hyperborean young women. 
The Hyperboreans, Alazonians, Arimaspians, 
were Scythic nations of the same family. All the 
stories about Prometheus, Chimera, Medusa, 
Pegasus, Hydra, as well as of the Grupes, or 
-Gryphons, arose, in great measure, from the 
sacred devices upon the entablatures of tem- 
ples. 


*°7 Scholia in Callimach. Hymn. in Dianam. v. 204. 
Qyariv, xs “Exocepyny — ex Tuy "Yarepoopewy. Pausan. I. a. p. 392. 
Metuenda feris Hecaerge, 
Et Soror, optatum numen venantibus, Opis. 
Claudian in Laudes Stilic. 1. 3. v. 253. 
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TAPH, TUPH, TAPHOS. 


"THERE was another name current among the 
‘Amonians, by which they called their Acea, or 
high places. This was Taph; which at times was 
rendered Tuph, Toph, and Taphos. Lower Egypt 
being a flat, and annually overflowed, the natives 
were forced to raise the soil, on which they built 
their principal edifices, in order to secure them 
from the inundation: and many of their sacred 
towers were erected upon conical mounds of 
earth. But there were often hills of the same 
form constructed for religious purposes, upon — 
which there was no building. These were very 
common in Egypt. Hence we read of Taphanis, 
or Taph-Hanes, Taph-Osiris, Taph-Osiris parva, 


and contra Taphias, in Antoninus ; all of this 


country. In other parts were Taphiousa, Tape, 


Taphura, Tapori, Taphus, Taphosus, Taphitis. 
All these names relate to high altars, upon which 
2g 
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they used oftentimes to offer human sacrifices. 
Typhon was one of these; being a compound of 
Tuph-On, which signifies the hill or altar of the 
Sun. Tophet, where the Israelites made their 
children pass through fire to * Moloch, was a 
mount of this form. And there seem to have 
been more than one of this denomination; as we 
learn from the prophet Jeremiah, * They have 
built the high places of Tophet, which is in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn their sons 
and their daughters in the fire. And in another 
place : They have built also the high places of Baal, 
to burn their’ sons with fire for burnt-offerings 
unto Baal. ‘These cruel operations were generally: 
performed upon mounts of this sort; which, from 
their conical figure, were . nained Tuph and 
Tupha. It seems to have been a term current in 
many countries. The high Persian} bonnet had 
the same name from its shape: and Bede men- 
tions a particular kind of standard in his time ; 
which was made of plumes ina globular shape, 
and called in like manner, * Tupha, vexilli genus, 


* 2 Kings. c. 23. v.10. 2 Chron. ¢. 28. v. 3. 
*€. 7.,v..31. and ci 19:.v..5. There.wasia place named Tophel 


(Toph-El) near Paran upon the Red Sea. Deuteron. c. Ls Monk, 


3 Zonar. vol. o. Pp. 227. Teapav nares 6 Onwdns X&b GroAUE 
wr ewrag. 


* Bede. Hist. Anglia. 1. 2. ¢. 16. 
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ex cons¢értis plumarum globis.. There was pro- 
bably a tradition, that the calf, worshipped. by 
the Israelites in the wilderness near Horeb, was 
raised upon a sacred mound, like those: described 
above: for Philo Judzus says, that it’ was exhi- 
bited after the model of an Egyptian Tuphos: 
5 Avyurr sais uranece Tuga. This L do, not take to 
have been.a Greciani word; but the name of a 
sacred orbicular mount, analogous to the eaisadas es 
of Persis. | | 9 Lar} 

The Amonians, when Fiew. settled in patie 
raised many of these: Tupha, or Tapha, in dif- 
ferent parts. These, beside their original name, 
were still farther denominated from some title of 
the Deity, to whose honour they were erected. 
But as it was usual, in antient times, to bury per- 
sons of distinction under heaps of earth formed 
in this fashion; these Tapha came to signify 
tombs: and almost all the sacred mounds, raised 
for religious purposes, were looked upon as mo- 
numents of deceased heroes. Hence ° Taph- 
Osiris was rendered +a0s, or the burying place 
of the God Osiris: and as there were many such 


* De legibus specialibus. p. 320. 
- The Greek term svQos, fumus, vel fastus, will hardly make 
gense, as introduced here. 
* Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. v. 1. p. 359, 
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places :in Egypt and Arabia, sacred to Osiris and 
Dionusus; they were all by the Greeks esteemed 
places of sepulture. ‘Through this: mistake many 
different nations had the honour attributed to 
them of these Deities being. mterred in their 
country. The tumulus of the Latines was mis- 
taken. in’ the same manner. It was originally a 
sacred hillock ; and was often raised before tem- 
ples, as an altar; such as | have before described. 
It is represented in this ight by Virgil: 


7 Est urbe egressis tumulus, templumque ve- | 
‘tustum , 
Deserte Cereris ; juxtaque antiqua cupressus. 


In process of time the word tumulus was in great 
measure looked upon as a tomb; and tumulo sig- 
nified to bury: ‘The Greeks speak of numberless 
sepulchral monuments, which they have thus mis- 
interpreted. ‘They pretended to shew the tomb 
of * Dionusus at Delphi; -also of Deucalion, 
Pyrrha, Orion, in other places. They imagined 
that Jupiter was buried in Crete: which Calli- 
machus supposes to have been a forgery of the 
natives. 


COT Ses a a reser ee ee SS er 


* Virgil, And, QowvnZil3, 
. Thy tapny (Atovuce) evar Dao ey ArrPais . maeem Tov Xeveovy 


Amoawva, Cyril, cont. Julian, 1.1. p. 11. 
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te Konrss oes Weuscs’ xa ve TUPOV, tw Ava, oe 


m. ee evextavanto, OU o- 2] leona feos yee ‘seh. 


-Yimake no doubt, but that there was some high ~ 
place in Crete, which the later Greeks, and espe- 
cially those who were not of the country, mis- 
took for a tomb. But it certainly must have 
_ been otherwise esteemed by those who raised it: 
for it is not credible, however blind idolatry may 
have been, that people should enshrine persons as 
immortal, where they had the plainest evidences 
of their mortality. An inscription Viro Immortali 
was in a style of flattery too refined for the sim- 
plicity of those ages. If divine honours were 
_ conferred, they were the effects of time, and paid 
at some distance; not upon the spot, at the 
vestibule of the charnel-house. Besides, it is 
evident, that most of the deified personages never 
existed: but were mere titles of the Deity, the 
Sun; as has been, in great measure, proved by 
Macrobius..» Nor was there ever any thing of 
such detriment to antient history, as the sup- 
posing that the Gods of the Gentile world had 


5 Callimach. Hymn. in Jovem. y. 8. 


Ker): eyes nertas Lev, ov Asay usnAnousos. 


Porphyr, Vita Pythagora. p. 20. 
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been natives of the countries, where they were 
worshipped. They have by these means heen ad- 
mitted into the annals of times: and it- has been 
the chief study of the learned to register the 
legendary stories concerning them; to. conciliate 
absurdities, and to arrange the whale in a chro- 
nological series. A.fruitless, labour, .and inex- 
plicable : for there are in all these fables such 
inconsistences, and coutradictions, as 10 art, nor 
industry, can remedy. Hence, all.who-have ex- 
pended, their learning to this. purpose, are. in 
opposition to one another, and often at variance 
with themselves, Some.of them by. these means 
have tendered their works; which might. have 
been of infinite use to the world, little better than 
the reveries of Monsieur Voltaire... The greatest 
part of the Grecian, theology arose from mis- 
conceptions and blunders: and the ‘stories’ con- 
cerning their Gods and, Heroes were founded on 
terms. misinterpreted and abused.. Thus from the 
word +ag0s, taphos,, which they adopted in a 
limited sense, they formed a notion of their gods 
having been buried in every place, where there 
was a tumulus to their honour. This misled 
bishop Cumberland, Usher, Pearson, Petavius, 
Scaliger, with numberless other learned men; and 
among the foremost the great Newton. This 
extraordinary genius has greatly impaired the ex- 
cellent system, upon which he proceeded, by 
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admitting these fancied beings into chronology. 
We are so imbued in our childhood with notions 
of Mars, Hercules, and the rest of the celestial 
outlaws, that we scarce ever can lay them aside. 
We absolutely argue upon Pagan principles: and 
though we cannot believe the fables, which have 
been transmitted to us; yet we forget ourselves 
continually ; and make inferences from them, as 
if they were real. In short, till we recollect 
ourselves, we are semi-pagans. It gives one pain 
to see men of learning, and principle, debating 
which was the Jupiter who lay with Semele ; 
and whether it was the same that outwitted 
Amphitryon. This is not, says a critic, the 
Hermes, who cut off Argus’s head; but one of 
later date, who turned Battus into a stone. I 
_ fancy, says another, that this was done, when Io 
was turned intoa cow. It is said of Jupiter, that 
he made the night, in which he enjoyed Alemena, 
as long as * three; or, as some say, as long as 
nine. The Abbe ™ Banier with some phlegm ex- 
cepts to this coalition of nights ; and is unwilling 
to allowit. But he is afterwards more comply- 


- 


*° Hence Hercules was styled Tetermegos. Lycoph. v. 33, 

Zeus Tees Er Treas e665 parce pet acarwy oovenabevds TH AAX ANIM» 

- Schol. ibid, are . 
** Abbe Banier. Mythology of the Antients explained. yol. 4. 

b. 3. c. 6. p.77, 78. Translation. , 


\ 
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ing; and seems to give it his sanction, withthis 
proviso, that chronological verity be not thereby 
impeached. J am of opinion, says he, that there 
was no foundation for the fable of Jupiter's having 
made the night, on which he lay with Alemena, 
longer than others: at least this event put nothing 
in nature out of order; since the day, which fol- 
lowed, was proportionably shorter, as Plautus™ re- 
marks. 


Atque quanto nox fuisti longior hac proxima, 

Tanto brevior dies ut fiat, faciam; ut eque 
disparet, 

Et dies e nocte accedat. 


Were it not invidious, I could subjoin names to 
every article, which I have alleged; and produce 
numberless instances to the same purpose. | 

{t may be said that I run counter to the opinions 
of all antiquity: that all the fathers who treated 
of this subject, and many other learned men, sup- 
posed the Gods of the heathen to have been deified 
mortals, who were worshipped in the countries, 
where they died. It was the opinion of Clemens, 
Eusebius, Cyril, Tertullian, Athenagoras, Epi- 
phanius, Lactantius, Arnobius, Julius Firmicus, 


a a ce I I cot Br 


** Plaut. Amphitryo, Act. 1. s. 3. 
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and many others. What is more to the-purpose, 
it was the opinion of the heathen themselves ; the 
| very people, by whom these gods were honoured : 
yet still itis a mistake.. In respect to the fathers, 
the whole of their argument turns upon this point, 
the concessions of the Gentiles, The more early 
writers of the church were not making a strict 
chronological inquiry: but were labouring to- 
convert the heathen. They therefore argue with 
them upon their own principles; and confute them 
from their own testimony. The Romans had 
their Dii Immortales; the Greeks their @éo: 
Abavaros: yet acknowledged that they had been 
men; that they died, and were buried. Cicero 
owns; “ab Euhemero et mortes, ct sepulture 
demonstrantur deorum. It matters not whether 
the notion were true; the fathers very fairly make 
use of it. They avail themselves of these con- 
cessions; and prove from them the absurdity of 
the Gentile worship, and the inconsistency of their 
opinions. Even Maximus Tyrius, the Platonic, 
could not but smile, at being shewn in the same 
place the temple, and tomb of the deity; isgoy 


AE EEE oe ar SLES aE 
™3 Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1.1. ¢. 42. 
\ Sesevveos. Lucian. de Sacrificiis 
Adaru nas Tabor aure (Zyvog) oemyverr. Lucian. Ge Sacriucis. 
V. 1. p. 355. 
—*4 Maximus Tyrius. Dissert. 38. p. 80. 
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rz, nat rupov @rz, These supposed places of se+ 
pulture were so numerous, that Clemens Alexan- 
drinus tells us, they were not to be counted. 
“S AdAw yoo EmlovTs .oe TRS mMeorkUVEmEVES UMiv TeoLS, 
£08 [egy oud 6 mwas ay aeXErn roves, But, after all, 
these Tago were not tombs, but Acgo: [oasoEsders, 
conical mounds of earth; on which in the first 
ages offerings were made by fire. Hence rugw, 
tupho, signified to make a smoke, such as arose 
from incense upon these Tupha, or eminences. 
Besides, if these were deified men, who were buried 
under these hills; how can we explain the diffi- 
culty of the same person being buried in different 
places, and at different times? To this it is an- 
swered, that it was another Bacchus, and another 
Jupiter. Yet this still adds to the difficulty: for 
itis hard to conceive, that whoever in any country 
had the name of Jupiter, should be made a God. 
Add to this, that Homer and Hesiod, and the 
authors of the Orphic poetry, knew of no such 
duplicates. There is no hint of this sort among 
the antient writers of their nation. It was a re- 
finement in after ages; introduced to obviate the 
difficulties, which arose from the absurdities in the 
pagan system. Arnobius justly ridicules the 
idle expedients, made use of to render a base 


Sa a a 


** Clementis Cohort. p. 40. 
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theology plausible. Gods, of the same name and 
character, were multiplied to make their fables 
consistent; that there might be always one ready 
at hand upon any chronological emergency. 
Hence no difficulty could arise about a Deity,. but 
there might be one produced, adapted to all 
‘climes, and to every age. “ Aiunt Theologi 
vestri, et vetustatis abscondite conditores, tres in 
_rerum natura Joves esse quinque Soles, et Mer- 
curios quinque. Aiunt iidem Theologi quatuor 
esse Vulcanos, et tres Dianas ; Asculapios: toti- 
dem, et Dionysos quinque; ter binos Hercules, et 
- quatuor Veneres; tria genera Castorum, toti- 
demque Musarum. But Arnobius is too modest. 
Other writers insist upon a greater variety. In 
respect to Jupiters, Varro according to Tertullian 
makes them in number three hundred. Varro 
trecentos Joves, sive J upiteres, dicendum, —— 
introducit. The same writer mentions forty heroes 
of the name of Hercules; all which variety arose 
from the causes above assigned: and the like 
multiplicity may be found both of kings and 
heroes ; of kings, who did not reign; of heroes, 


-*° Arnobius contra Gentes. |. 4 p. 135. Clem. Alexand. 
. Cohort. p. 24. 


~ 7 Tertullian. Apolog. c. 14. 


Tlevoopas Of 78 Hoye, a) avbecmre, Tore Lnves EVEITROVT Gob. Theoph. 


- ad Autolyc. 1. 1. p. 344. 
VOL. Il. N 
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who never existed. The same may be observed 
in the accounts transmitted of their most early 
prophets, and poets: scarce any of them stand 
single: there are duplicates of every denomina- 
tion. On this account it is highly requisite for 
those, who suppose these personages to have been 
men, and make inferences from the circumstances 
of their history, to declare explicitly which they 
mean; and to give good reasons for their deter- 
mination. It is said of Jupiter, that he was the 
son of Saturn; and that he carried away Europa, 
before the arrival of Cadmus. He had afterwards 
an amour with Semele, the supposed daughter of 
Cadmus: and they mention his having a like in- 
timacy with Alcmena an age or two.later. After 
this he got acquainted with Leda, the wife of 
Tyndarus: and he had children at the siege of 
Troy. If we may believe the poets, and all our 
‘intelligence comes originally from the poets, 
Jupiter was personally interested in that war. 
But this interval contains little less than two 
hundred years. These therefore could not be the 
actions of one man: on which account I want to 
know, why Sir Isaac Newton ™ in his chronologi- 
cal interpretations chooses to be determined by 
the story of Jupiter and Europa, rather than by 


*8 Newton’s Chronology. p. 151. 
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that of Jupiter and Leda. The learned? Pezron 
has pitched upon a Jupiter above one thousand 
years earlier, who was in like manner the son of 
Saturn, But Saturn, according to some of the 
best mythologists, was but four generations inclus 
sive before the era of Troy, Latinus, the son of 
Faunus, was alive some years after that city had 
been taken; when /Eneas was: supposed to have 
_ arrived in Italy... The poet tells us, *° Fauno Picus 
pater: isque parentem Te, Saturne, refert; Tu 
- sanguinis ultimus auctor. The’ series amounts 
only to four, Latinus, Faunus, Picus, Saturn. 
_ What authority has Pezron for the anticipation of 
which he is guilty in determining the reign: of 
Jupiter? and how can he reconcile thesé contra- 
_dictory histories? He ought to have given some 
good reason for setting aside the more common 
and accepted accounts ; and placing these events 
so “early. Shall we suppose with the critics and 
commentators that this was a prior Jupiter? If it 
were. a different person, the circumstances of his 
life should be different: but the person, ,of whom 
he treats, is in all respects similar to the Jupiter of 


*? Penton Antiquities of nations. c. 10, 11, 12. 

*® Virgil. En. 1.7. v. 48. 
- **Sir Isaac Newton supposes Jupiter to have lived after the di- 
vision of the kingdoms in Israel; Pezron makes him antecedent to 
the birth of Abrahem, and even before the Assyrian monarchy. 
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Greece and Rome. He has a father Saturn; and 
his mother was Rhea. »He'was nursed in Crete; 
and had wars with the Titans. | He dethrones his 
father, who flies to Italy ; where he introduces'an 
age of gold: -The mythology concerning hini*we 
find to-be in all respects uniform. It is therefore 
to little purpose’ to substitute another person of 
the same name:’by way of reconciling matters, 
unless we can* suppose that every person so’ de- 
nominated had the same relations and connexions, 
and the same oceurrences in life'reiterated : which 
is impossible. | [tis therefore, I think, plain, that 
the Grecian: Deities were not the persons’ *sup- 
posed + and that their imputed names were titles: 
It:is true, a very. antient and respectable writer, 
3 KEuhemerus, of whom I have before made men- 


* Arnobius has.a very just observation to this purpose. Omnes 
Dii non sunt: quoniam plures sub eodem nomine, quemadmodum 
accepimus, esse non possunt, &c. 1.4. p.136. | 

*3-Antiquus Auctor Euhemerus, qui fait ex civitate Messene, 
res gestas Jovis, et ceterorum, qui Di putantur, collegit; his- 
toriamque contexuit ex titulis, et inscriptionibus sacris, qua> in 
antiquissimis templis habebantur; maximeque in fano Jovis 
Triphylii, ubi auream columnam positam esse ab ipso Jove titulus 
indicabat. In qué columna gesta sua perscripsit, ut monumen- 
tum esset posteris rerum suarum. Lactant. de Falsa Relig. 1 t. 
Cy, Lhe p..60; 

_. {Euhemerus),) quem noster et interpretatus,. et secutus est 
preter, ceteros, Ennius, Cicero dg Nat, Deor. Lol. c. 42. 
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tion, thought otherwise. It is said, that he could 
point out precisely, where each god departed : and 
could particularly shew the burying-place of 
Jupiter. Lactantius, who copied from him, says, 
that it was at Cnossus in Crete. Jupiter, etate 
pessum acta, in Creta vitam commutayit.—Sepul- 
chrum ejus est in Creta, et in oppido Cnosso: et 
dicitur Vesta hanc urbem creavisse : mque sepul- 
chro ejus est inscriptio antiquis literis Grecis, Zay 
Keovov. If Jupiter had been buried in Crete, as 
these writers would persuade us, the accounts 
would be uniform about the place where he was 
deposited. Lactantius, we find, and some others, 
gay, that it was in the city Cnossus. There are 
writers who mention it to have been in a cavern 
upon * Mount Ida: others upon Mount * Jasius, 
Had the Cretans been authors of the notion, they. 
would certainly have been more consistent in 
‘their accounts: but we find no more certainty 
about the place of his burial, than of his birth; 
concerning which Callimachus could not deter- 
mine. 


a a 


4 Lactantius de Falsa Relig. 1. 1. c. 11. p. 52x 
75 Varro apud Solinum. c. 16. 
_  Epiphanius in Ancorato. p. 108. 
Cyril. contra Julianum. 1. 10. p. 342. See Scholia upon Lyco+ 
phron. v. 1194. 
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Zev, oe d ev Aonadin. 


He was at times supposed to have been a native 
of Troas, of Crete, of Thebes, of Arcadia, of 
Elis: but the whole arose from the word rages 
being, through length of time, misunderstood : 
for there would have been no legend about the 
birth of Jupiter, had there been no mistake 
about his funeral. It was a common notion of 
the Magnesians, that Jupiter was buried in their 
country upon Mount Sipylus. Pausanias says, 
that he ascended the mountain, and beheld the 
tomb, which was well worthy of * admiration. 
The tomb of * Isis in like manner was supposed 
to be at Memphis, and at Phile in Upper Egypt: 
also at Nusain Arabia. Osiris was said to have been 
buried in the same places: likewise at Taphosiris, 


*7Callimach. Hymn. in Jovem. v. 6. 

** Tadov beas agsov. Pausan. |. 2. p. 161. 

* Diodor.Sicul. l. 1. p. 23. TaQnvas Aeyeos rn Tow ev MeuQes. 

Osiris buried at Memphis, and at Nusa. Diodorus above. 
Also at Byblus in Phenicia. 

Esce de evsos BuCaAwwy, os Asyacs Tape TICs rebacpbes roy Ocipsy Tov 
Asyurtiov. Lucian. de Syria Ded. vy. 2. p. 879. 
“ Ta wev ovv wees tng TaOno Twy Qewy TeTwy DraPaverrocs Taeew Fors 
wastsoss. Diodor. 1. 1. p. 24, 
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which is thought by Procopius to have had its 
name, * because it was the place of sepulture of 
Qsiris. The same is said of another city, which 
was near the mouth of the Nile, and called 
Taphosiris parva. But they each of them had 
their name from the worship, and not from the 
interment of the Deity. This is plain from the 
account given of the rages Ocigides, or high altar 
of Osiris, by Diodorus ; from whom we learn that 
Busiris and Osiris were the same. * The Grecians, 
says this author, have a notion, that Busiris in 
Egypt used to sacrifice strangers : not that there 
was ever such a king as Busiris ; but the ragos, or 
altar, of Osiris had this name in the language of 
the natives. In short, Busiris was only a varia- 
tion for Osiris: both were compounded of the 
Egyptian term * Sehor, and related to the God of 
day. Hence the altars of the same Deity were 


Pee RR ee Speen ee ee 


3° Procoplus wees RTICHATWY. 1.6. c.1. p.-109. 

Avyvorrios Te yue Ocigsdos TOAALYS Bnuac, womree sienTas, Orimyveeh. 
Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. p. 358. He ‘mentions meray Ooresdes 
mapas ev Aryunty. Ibid. p. 359. f 

2 L.1. p. 79. Mees ts Baospidos Eevoxtovias wage Tors “EAAnosy 
enirxvoas Tov pubor ov T8 BaciAews ovopeeComeve Bucipioos, AAA Tov 
Ocieidos Tahov Tatar exovTos Tay Meornyogiay nore THY Tuy eyxw~erur 
Diarexroy. Strabo likewise says, that there was no such king as 

‘Busiris. 1.17. p. 1154. , . | 

32 Bou-Sehor and Uch-Sehor are precisely of the same purport, 

and signify the great Lord of day. : 
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called indifferently the altars of Osiris, or Busiris, 
according as custom prevailed. : 

I have in a former chapter taken notice of. the 
Tarchons and Dracontia in Syria, and other 
parts: which consisted of sacred ground inclosed 
with a wall, and an altar or two at the upper 
part. Such an inclosure is described by Pausa- 
nias, which must have been of great antiquity : 
hence the history of it was very imperfectly 
known in his time. He is speaking of Nemea in 
Argolis; * néar which, says he, stands the temple 
of Nemean Jupiter, a structure truly wonderful, 
though the roof is now fallen in. Round the tem- 
ple is a grove of cypress ; in which there is a tra- 
dition that Opheltes was left by his nurse upon the 
grass, and in her absence killed by a serpent.— 
In the same place is the tomb of Opheltes, sur- 
rounded with a wall of stone; and within the in- © 
closure altars. There is also a mound of earth said 
to be the tomb of Lycurgus, the father of Opheltes. 
Lycurgus is the same as Lycus, Lycaon, Lyco- 
reus, the Sun: and Opheltes, his supposed off- 
spring, is of the same purport. To say the truth, 
* Opheltes, or, as it should be expressed, Ophel- 


%3 Pausanias. |}. 2. p. 144. 
% Altis, Baaltis, Orontis, Opheltis, are all places eAmailitied 
with some title, or titles, of the Deity. 
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tin is the place; and Ophel the Deity, Sol Pytho) 
whose symbol was a serpent. Ophel-tin was 4 
Taphos with a reuevos, or sacred inclosure: it was 
a sacred mound to the Ophite Deity; like that 
‘which was inclosed and fortified by * Manasseh 
king of Judah; and which had been previously 
made use of to the same purpose by * Jotham: 
A history similar to that of Opheltes is given of 
_ Archemorus; who was said to have been left in 
a garden by his nurse Hypsipyle, and in her ab- 
sence slain by a serpent. Each of’ them had 
festivals instituted, together with sacred games, 
in memorial of their misfortune. They are on 
this account by many supposed to have been the 
same person. But in reality they were not per- 
sons, but places. They are, however, so far alike, 
_as they are terms which relate to the same wor- 
ship and Deity. Opheltin is the place, and altar 
of the Ophite God above-mentioned: and Arche 
morus was undoubtedly the antient name of the 
neighbouring town, or city. It is a compound 
of Ar-Chemorus; and signifies the city of Cham- 
Orus, the same who is styled Ophel. In many 


35 9 @hront cs 382. 14: 
~ %° 2 Chron. ¢. 27. v. 3. On the wall (niin) of Ophel he built 
much: or rather on the Comah, or sacred hill of the Sun, called 


Oph-El, he built much. 
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of these places there was an antient tradition of 
some person having been injured by a serpent in 
the beginning of life; which they have repre- 
sented as the state of childhood. The mythology 
upon this occasion is different: for sometimes the 
personages spoken of are killed by the serpent: 
at other times they kill it: and there are im- 
stances where both histories are told of the same 
person. But whatever may have been the conse- 
quence, the history is generally made to refer to 
a state of childhood. Hercules has accordingly 
a conflict with two serpents in his cradle: and 
Apollo, who was the same as Python, was made 
to engage a serpent of this name at Parnassus, 
when he was a child ; | 


*7 Kxoos, ew, ETI TYMNOZ, eri wAcxaporos yeynieos. 


Near mount Cyllene in Arcadia was the sacred 
Taphos of * Aiputus, who was supposed to have 


37 Apollon. Rhodii Argonaut. 1. 2.¥. 709. Apollo is ‘said to 
have killed Tityus, Bezess evr, Apollon. 1. 1. v. 760. 

38 Toy ds tov Aiwurou TaPoy omauan pwarisa Bearauny—ert psy ovr 
YN Yaya ov peyar, adov “enmwros EV MUKA WECLENOLLEVOM. Pausan. |. 8. 
p. Oa. 

Avroriov ruuecr, celebrated by Homer. Thad. 8. v. 605. 

Aswvros, supposed to be the same as Hermes... Naog “Epye 
Avrvre near Tegea in Arcadia. Pausan. 1. 8 p. 690. Part of 
Arcadia was called Arsutss. 
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been stung by a serpent. A’putus was the same as 
Tapetus, the father of mankind. In the Dionusiaca 
the priests used to be crowned with serpents; and 
in their frantic exclamations to cry out ” Eya, 
Eva; and sometimes Evan, Evan: all which re- 
lated to some history of a serpent. Apollo, who 
is supposed by most to have been victor in his 
conflict with the Pytho, is by Porphyry said to 
have. been slain by that \serpent: Pythagoras 
afhirmed, that he saw his tomb at Tripos in 
* Delphi; and wrote there an epitaph to his 
honour. The name of Tripos is said to have been 
given to the place, because the daughters of 
Triopus used to lament there the fate of Apollo. 
But Apollo and the Python were the same; and 
_ Tripus, or Triopus, the supposed father of these 
humane sisters, was a variation for Tor-Opus, the 
serpent-hill, or temple; where neither Apollo, 
nor the Python were slain, but where they were 
both worshipped, being one and the same Deity. 
A TluOos prev ovv 0 Agaxwy 6 TMubios bonoxeveTas, xaos Te 
Ogews n mavnyupis xatayleargra: Tube. At Python 
(the same as Delphi) the Pythian Dragon is wor- 
shipped ; and the celebrity of the serpent is styled 


39 Clemens Alexand. Cohort. Pp. Ll. Avessupevos rose: OPacsy 
srononvdorres Evav, Evay xtra. 

4° Porphyrii Vita Pythagore. 

** Clement. Alexand, Cohort. p. 29. 
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Pythian. The daughters of Triopus were the 
priestesses of the. temple; whose business it was 
to chant hymns in memory of the serpent: and 
what ‘is very remarkable, the festival was origi- 
ually observed upon the seventh * day. 

The Greeks had innumerable monuments of the 
sort, which I have been describing. ‘They were 
taken for the tombs of departed heroes, but were 
really consecrated places : and the names by which 
they were distinguished, shew plainly their true 
history. Such was the supposed tomb of * Orion 
at Tanagra, and of Phoroneus in “ Argolis; the 
tomb of * Deucalion in Athens; and of his wife 
© Pyrrha in Locris: of * Endymion in Elis: of 
Tityus in * Panopea: of Asterion in the island 
#Lade: of the Egyptian ° Belus in Achaia. To 


4? The Scholiast upon Pindar seems to attribute the whole, to 
Dionusus, who first gave out oracles at this place, and appointed 
the seventh day a festival. Ev a HRW TOS Atovucos eleusreuce, x06 
amourevas Tov OPsy Tov vbw, oryuveCeTees rov Tvbsxov cywre nara 
“ECdouny nega. Prolegomena in Pind. Pyth. p. 185. 

43 Pausanias. |. 9. p. 749. - 

a Thid. 1.2. prio. 

45 Strabo. 1. 9. p. 651. 

*TbIC. 

47 Pausanias..1. 5. ps 376. 

“8 Ibid. 1. 10. p. 806. 

ilbid. 1. 1a piBy. 

5° At Patra, pinwa A-yvrrie re Bota. Pausan. 1. 7. p. O78. 
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these may be added the tombs of Zeus in Mount 
Sipylus, Mount Iasius, and Ida: the tombs of 
Osiris in various parts: and those of Isis, which 
have been enumerated before.:'\Near'the Haceum 
at Epidaurus was:a hill, reputed to have been the 
tomb of the hero’’' Phocus. This ZZaceum was) 
an inclosure planted with olive trees of great an- 
_tiquity ; and at.a small degree above the surface 
of the ground was an altar sacred to Kacus.’ To 
divulge the traditions relative to this ‘altar would, 
it seems; be an high’ profanation. | The’ author, 
therefore, keeps them a secret, © Just before this 
sacred septum was the supposed tomb’of Phocus, 
consisting of ‘a mound of raised earth, fenced 
round with a border of stone work : anda laree 
rough stone was placed upon the top of all. Such 
were the rude monuments of Greece, which were 
looked’ upon as so many receptacles of the dead : 
but were high altats, with their sacred  reuevn, 
which had been erected for divine worship in’ the 
most early times. .The Helladians, and the -Per- 
sians, were of the same * family: hence we find 


——— 


oat ag etn 


°* Pausanias. 1.2. p. 179. | ‘ . 
** Herodotus. 1. 7. c. 150. and 1. 6..e./54 

~ Plato in Alcibiad. 1™°. vol. 2. p}1120. 

/ Upon Mount Manalus was said to haye been the tomb: of Aréas, 


who was the father-of the Arcadianse:- 
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many similar rites subsisting among the two na- 
tions. The latter adhered to the purer Zabaism, 
which they maintained long time. They erected 
the same sacred Tupha, as the Grecians: and we 
may. be assured of the original purpose, for which 
these hills were raised, from the use to which they 
put them. They were dedicated to the great 

fountain of light, called by the Persians, Anait: 
and were set apart as Puratheia, for the celebra- 
tion of the rites of fire. This people, after they 
had defeated the Sace in Cappadocia, raised an 
immense. Comah in memorial of their victory. 
33 Strabo, who describes.it very minutely, tells us, 
that they chose a spot in an open plain; where 
they reared a Petra, or high place, by heaping up 
a vast mound of earth. This they fashioned to a 
conical figure ; and then surrounded it with a wali 
of stone, In this manner they founded a kind of 
temple in honour of Anait, Omanus, and Anan- 
drates, the Deities of their country... 1 have men- 


Ess os Masyaarin OUT HELAELS, eye re xesTae 
Aexes, ap ov On WAVTES EWSMANTY NAACOVT A. 
| Oraculum apud Pausan. 1. 8. p. 616. 
But what this supposed tomb really was, may be known from 
the séme author: ‘To J: ywetor taro, eve & raQos ers TH Aguado, 
xarovosy Hare Bwovsg. Ibid. 
Taos, Tumeos, % OHAESOV. Hesych. 
53Strabo. 1. 11. p. 779. Ev o8 ro edo TIETPAN TINA 


TOT MARTE TUATANCUTAYTES EFG Covvossdes THN KT. 
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tioned that the Egyptians had hills of this nature: 
and from them the custom was transmitted to 
Greece. Typhon, or more properly Tuphon, 
Tuga, who was supposed to have been a giant, was 
a compound of Tuph-On, as I have before men- 
honed ; ; and signified a sacred ** mount of the 
sun. Those cities in Egypt, which had a high 
| adic of this sort, and rites in consequence of it, 
_ were styled Typhonian. Upon such as these they 
sacrificed red haired men, or men with hair of a 
light colour ; in other words strangers. For both 
the sons of Chus, and the Mizraim were particu- © 
larly dark and woolly : so that there could be no 
surer mark than the hair to distinguish between a 
native and a foreigner. These sacrifices: were 
_ offered in the city * Idithia, * Abaris, *” Heliopolis, 
and Taphosiris; which in’ consequence of these. 
offerings. were denominated Typhonian cities. 
Many writers say, that these rites were performed 


**Typhon was originally called Pnyzns, and by Hyginus Terra 
Filius. Fab. 152. :p.263. Diodorus. 1.1. p. 79. he is styled Tax 
Sso6 e£cscios. Antoninus Liberal. c. 25. 

53 Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. p. 380. 

>° Josephus contra Apion. 1. 1. p. 460. 

57 Porphyry de Abstinen. |. 2. p. 223. 

There was Tetpe TuvPaovie in Caucasus, Etymolog. Magnum. 
TeQus Tudeovie Tere exsy trpnrn sy Ravnacw. 
Kavsace ey xvnyoior, TuPaovm ors Tieten. Apollon. J. 2. vi 1214. 
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to Typhon at the * tomb of Osiris. Hence he was 
in later times supposed to have been'a person, one 
of immense size: and he was also. esteemed a 
9 God: Butthis arose from the common mistake, 
by which places were substituted for the Deities 
there worshipped... Typhon was the Tupha, or 
altar, the supposed tomb of the God: and the 
offerings were made to the Sun, styled On; the 
same.as Osiris, and Busiris.. As there were Typho- 
nian mounts in many parts, he was in consequence 
of-it supposed to have been buried in different 
places: near mount Caucasus in Colchis; near 
the river Orontes in Syria; and under lake 
Serbonis.. Typhon, or rather Typhonian worship, 
was not unknown in the region of © Troas, near 
which were the Scopuli Typhonis. Plutarch 
mentions that in the Phrygian Theology Typhon 
was esteemed the grandson of Isaac or Iswac : 
and says that he was so spoken of ev ros Dguyross 
 veauporw, But all terms of relation are to be 
disregarded. The purport of the history was this. 
The altar was termed Tuphon Isiac, sive Boos 
Ioiaxos, from the sacra Isiaca, which were per- 


Len nna eP eee ee aaaepeEEEEEnsEREEROURERGIORNEINERRIREIRRenEnEnEs: ain an aaa nai as 


® Diodorus Sictl. 4. Fe Sn79: 

al Ilaenyogeos Ovorass xoce TEaVIETE (rov TvQwre), Plutarch. Isis et 
Osiris. p. 362. 

“Diodorus Sicul, ‘ESP poss: 

Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. p. 362. Ioaiaxe re Hpaxrexs o TuPws, 
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fornied upon it. The same Isaac or Iswac was 
sometimes rendered Msacus, and supposed to have 
been a son of the river Granicus. 


* /Esacon umbrosa furtim peperisse sub Ida 
Fertur Alexirhoé Granico nata bicorni. 

The antient Arcadians were said to have been the 
offspring of * Typhon, and by some the children 
of Atlas; by which was meant, that they were 
people of the Typhonian, and Atlantian religion. 
What they called his tombs were certainly mounds 
of earth, raised very high, like those which have 
Deen mentioned before: only with this difference, 
that some of these had lofty towers adorned with 
pinnacles, and battlements. They had also carved 

upon them various symbols; and. particularly 
serpentine hieroglyphics, in memorial of the God 
to whom they were sacred. In their upper story 
was a perpetual fire, which was plainly seen in the 
night. Ihave mentioned, that the poets formed 
their notions about Otus and Ephialtes from 
towers; and the idea of Orion’s stupendous bulk 
was taken from the Pelorian edifice in Sicily. 


- @ Ovid, Metamorph. 1.11. v. 762, 

3 Eyor de imo re TuQuvos, imo dt ArAaytos Revecyopas espnrer. 
Schol. Apollon. 1. 4. vy. 264. 

VOL TT, O 
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The gigantic stature of Typhon was borrowed 
from a like object: and his character was formed 
from the hieroglyphical’ representations in the 
temples styled T yphonian. This may be inferred 
from the allegorical description of Typhceus, given 
by Hesiod. Typhon and Typheeus, were the 
same personage: and the poet represents him of a 
mixed form, being partly a man, and partly. a 
monstrous dragon, whose head consisted. of an 
assemblage of smaller serpents. 


64 Hu Oe os OIL OY. 


Hy ixarov neqaras opsos, desvoro dept 


As there was a perpetual fire kept up in the upper 
story, he describes it as shining through the 
apertures in the building. 


5 Bye de ob occu 
cowering xeQarnow um’ opeuss wve oprxpuece” 


Tlacewy 0 ex xEpargwv mue xorero Depxoprevole. 


But the noblest description of Typhon is given in 
some very fine poetry by Nonnus. He has taken 


(er hn 


** Hesiod. Theogon. v. 824. 
65 Ibid. v. 826. Typhis, Typhon, Typhaon, Typheus, are all 
of the same purport. | 
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his ideas from some antient tower situated near 
the sea upon the summit of an high mountain, It 
was probably the Typhonian temple of Zeus upon 
mount Casius, near the famed Serbonian lake. 
He mentions sad noises heard within, and de- 
scribes the roaring of the surge below: and says 
that all the monsters of the sea stabled in the 
cavities at the foot of the mountain, which wag 
washed by the ocean. | 


°° Ey in Quoevrs de wovry 
“Isomeve Tugwyos cow Covoevrog evavas 
Bevber rapra wemnuro, xo Neer PIyvUTO Yyarng 
OrrCousun vepeccor” Viyavrese dE He ONE 
Doinroy weerrropay ciwy Counc AgovTar, 


Tlovrios ssAvoevts Agwy EXaAVTTETO XOATH. UTA, 


We may perceive, that this is a mixed description, 
wherein, under the character of a gigantic per- 
sonage, a towering edifice is alluded to; which 
‘was situated upon the summit of a mountain, and 
in the vicinity of the sea. 


66 Nonni Dionys. 1, 1. p. 24. 
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Taea moves Tey vomsomevey map vias Oswv Opis cuprboroy 
REY KGb MUSNOIOV BVAYOUDETHS, Justin, Martyr. 
Apolog. 1.1 p. 60. | | 


Ir may seem extraordinary, that the worshtip of 
the serpent should have ever been introduced into 
the world: and it must appear still more re- 
markable, that it should almost universally have 
prevailed. As mankind are said to have been 
ruined through the influence of this being, we 
could little expect that it would, of all other’ ob- 
jects, have been adopted, as the most sacred and 
salutary symbol; and rendered the chief object 


oO 
al 
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of * adoration. Yet so we find it to have been. 
In most of the antient rites there is some allusion 
to the * serpent. I have taken notice, that in the 
Orgies of Bacchus, the persons who partook of 
the cetemony used to carry serpents in their 
hands, and with horrid screams called upon Eva, 
Eva. They were often crowned with ? serpents, 
and still made the same frantic exclamation. One 
part of the mysterious rites of Jupiter Sabazius 
was to let a snake slip down the bosom of the 
person to be initiated, which was taken out be- 
low*. These ceremonies, and this symbolic wor- 
ship, began among the Magi, who were the sons 
of Chus: and by them they were propagated in 
various parts. Epiphanius thinks, that the invo- 


oo 


Odes —~Tipacbas bo OVEnS. Philarchus apud fElian: de Ani- 
may. i7iscud. : 

* See Justin Martyr above. 

Lnpasvoy Opyww Bain yionww Odts ers TercAcomeros. Clemens Alexand. 
Cohort. p. 14. See Augustinus de Civitate Dei. 1. 3. c. 12. and 
WS ROed Ss Sho ee: 3 

= AVES EVOS Fors aPeoiy. Clemens above. 

* In maysteriis, quibus Sabadiis nomen est, aureus coluber in 
sinum dimittitur Consecratis, et eximitur rursus ab inferioribus 
partibus. Arnobius. 1,.5. p.,171. See also Clemens, Cohorts 
p.d4... Aganwv dsrnouevos re HOARB. tte Ae 

Sebazium colentes Jovem anguem, cum initiantur, per sinum 


ducunt. od ulins Firmicus. pe Ky Ealelios, emwvupov Asovurit. 
Hesyth. 
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cation, Eva, Eva, related to the great $ mother 
of mankind, who was deceived by the serpent: | 
and Clemens of Alexandria is of the same opi- 
nion. He supposes, that by this term was meant 
SEvav exeny, ov nv 1 wAavn maonnorovince. But I 
should think, that Eva was the same as Eph, 
Epha, Opha, which the Greeks rendered Ogi, 
Ophis, and by it denoted a serpent. Clemens 
- acknowledges, that the term Eva properly aspi- 
rated had such a signification. 7To ovoma ro Hus 
Sor yvomevov sopnveveras Otc. Olympias, the mother 

of * Alexander, was very fond of these Orgies, 
in which the serpent was introduced. Plutarch 
mentions, that rites of this sort were practised 
by the Edonian women near mount Hemus in 
Thrace ; and carried on to a degree.of madness. 
Olympias copied them closely in all their frantic 
mancuvres. She used to be followed with many 
attendants, who had each a thyrsus with ° ser- 


pee lt rn RL RT 


3 Tes Ofers avertupevos, evalovres Fo Ove, Ova, exsiyny THY Evay 
eT, any oe Te Odews AMWKTUOETHY, EWINCARUEVOS. Epiphanius. 
tom. 2. 1. 3.. p. 1092. 

-® Cohortatio. p. 11. 

7 [bid. 

§ Plutarch. Alexander. p. 665. 

3 Oers peyanas yesponbers eperAneTo Tors Braecoss Cn cams, 3 ob 


* 


WroAAaKIS OX TE MITTS nas THY PUTKwY Armiwy TougavaAOvO LEYS, How 
MeghearTrouevos Bupooss Tay YURKIKwr, H&E TOK seDavorsy ekewrAnwrov TVS 
@vdpas. Plutarch. ibid. 
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pents twined round: it. They had also snakes in 
their hair, and in the chaplets, which they wore; 
so that they made a most fearful appearance. 
Their cries were very shocking: and the whole 
was attended with a continual repetition of the 
words, " Evoe, Saboe, Hues Attes, Attes Hues, 
which were titles of the God Dionusus. He was 
peculiarly named ‘Yas; and his. priests. were the 
‘Hyades, and Hyantes. He was likewise styled - 
Evas. “ Evas 6 Asovucos. 

In Egypt was a serpent named Thermuthis, 
which was looked upon as very sacred; and the 
natives are said to have made usc of it asa royal 
tigra, with which they ornamented the statues 
‘of ™ Isis. We learn from Diodorus Siculus, that 
the kings of Egypt wore high bonnets, which 
terminated in a round ball: and the whole was. 
surrounded with figures of ” asps. The priests 
likewise. upon their bonnets had the -representa- 
tion of serpents. The antients had a notion, that 


si Tous oDess Toug [laoexs DAGay, RC UTrEe “Eng xeDaans escopuly, ae A 
Cow, Evosy Lakes, nab. emopyanevos Yno Attne, Atrng Yns. Demosth.- 
Tlegs seQary, p. 516, 

™ Hesych. : 


* Tae Todas LY LNT KYO’ THUTH, oS Ths Ovndn wer ConcsAsaa 
Elian. Hist. Animale], 10. ¢. 31. 
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when Saturn devoured his own children,’ his wife 
Ops deceived him by substituting a large stone in 
lieu of one of his sons, which stone was called 
Abadir. But Ops, and Opis, represented here-as 
a feminine, was the serpent Deity, and Abadir-is 
the same personage under a different denomina- 
tion. “ Abadir Deus est; et- hoc nomine iapis 
ille, quem Saturnus dicitur devorasse pro Jove, 
quem Greeci Carvae vocant.—Abdir quoque et 
Abadir. €asrvacs. Abadir seems to bea varia- 
tion of Ob-Adur, and: signifies the serpent God 
Orus. One of these stones, which Saturn was 
supposed to have swallowed instead of a child, 
stood, according to % Pausanias, at Delphi. It 
- was esteemed very sacred, and used to have liba- 
tions. of wine poured upon it daily; and upon 
festivals was otherwise honoured. The purport 
of the above history I imagine to have been this. 
It was for a long time a custom to offer children 
at the altar of Saturn: but in process of time 
they removed it, and in its room erected a svacs, or 
stone pillar; before which they made their vows, 
and offered sacrifices of another nature. This 
stone, which they thus substituted, was called 
_ Ab-Adar, from the Deity represented by it. The 


——, 


'*-Priscian:, 1s3. andl. 6, 


a) 


Pausan. |. 10. p. 869, 
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term Ab generally signifies a father: but, in 
this instance, it certainly relates to a serpent, 
which was indifferently styled Ab, Aub, and 7 Ob. 
I take Abadon, or, as it is mentioned in the Re- 
velations, Abaddon, to have been the name of 
the same Ophite God, with whose worship the 
world had been so long infected. He is termed 
by the Evangelist 8 NCaddwv, rov Ayyeroy tus ACucos, 


the angel of the bottomless pit; that is, the — 


prince of darkness. In another place he is de- 
‘scribed as the ® dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the devil, and Satan. Hence I think, that the 
learned Heinsius is very right in the opinion, 
which he has given upon this passage; when he 
makes Abaddon the same as the serpent Pytho. 
Non dubitandum est, quin Pythius Apollo, hoc 
est spurcus ille spiritus, quem Hebrai Ob, et 


Abaddon, Helleniste ad verbum Azoadveve, cxetert 


*6 Bochart supposes this term to signify a father, and the purport 
of the name to be Pater magnificus. He has afterwards a se- 
condary derivation, Sed fallor, aut Abdir, vel Abadir, cum pro 
lapide sumitur, corruptum ex Phcenicio Eben-Dir, lapis sphe- 
ricus. Geog. Sac. 1. 2. ¢. 2. p. 708. | 

*7 See Radicals. p. 59. and Deuteronomy. c. 18. v. 11. 

pe Eyouras CaciAse cD avrwyv tov AyysAoy Tn¢ AGuoce® ove 
avuTe "ECcaiirs ACaddwy, ev os rn EAAnnxn ovo to3¢ AmreAAuete 
Revelations.’c. 9. v. 11. 

19 Revelations. c. 20. v. 2. Abadon signifies serpens Dominus, 
vel Serpens Dominus Sol. 
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Amoddava, dixerunt, sub hac forma, qua miseriam 
humano generi invexit) primo cultus *° 
It is said, that, in the ritual of eboieiter. the 
ad expanse of the heavens, and even nature 
itself, was described under the symbol of a ser- 
pent’. The like was mentioned in the Octateuch 
of Ostanes: and moreover, that in Persis and in 
other parts of the east they erected temples to the 
serpent tribe, and held festivals to their honour, 
esteeming them » an ess: tac “PEYESOUS, M28 LOXNYS wy 
okay, the supreme of all Gods, and the superinten- 
dants of the whole world, The worship began 
| among: ‘the ‘people of Chaldea. They built the 
city Opis upon the * ‘Tigris, and were greatly ad- 
| dicted to divination, and to the worship of the 
-serpent™.’ Inventi suntéx iis (Chaldeis) augures, 
et magi, divinatores, et sortilegi, et inquirentes Ob, 
et Ideoni. From Chaldea the worship passed into 
Egypt, where the serpent Deity was called Can- 
oph, Can-eph, and C’neph. | It had also the name 
of Ob, or Oub, and was the sameas the Basiliscus, 
or Royal Serpent; the samealso as the Ther- 


| | : ' ‘en 
vay Daniel Heinsius: Avistate p. 11. 

™ Euseb. P.E. 1. 1. p. 41, 42. 
~% Euseb. ibidem, Tad: autre xas Orang “TA. 

23 Herod. 1. 2. ¢. 189. also Ptolemy. 


** M. Maimonides in more Nevochim. See Selden de Diis 
| Syris, Synt. 1. ¢. 3. p. 49. 
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muthis;-and in like manner was made use of by 
way of ornament to the statues of their * Gods, 
The chief Deity of Egypt is said to have been 


Vulcan, who was also styled Opas, as we learn 
from.*° Cicero. He was-.the same as Osiris, the 


Sun; and hence was often called Ob-El, sive 


Pytho Sol: and there were pillars sacred to him — 


with curious hieroglyphical imsecriptions, which 


had the same name.. They were very lofty, and — 
narrow in comparison of their length; hence — 
among the Greeks, who copied from the Egyp- 


tians, every thing gradually tapering to a point 


was styled Obelos, and Obeliscus. Ophel (Oph- 


EL) was a name of the same purport: and I have 


shewn, that many sacred mounds, or Tapha, were 


thus denominated from the serpent Deity, to whom 


they were sacred. 

Sanchoniathon makes mention of an history, 
which he once wrote upon the worship of the ser- 
pent. The title of this work, according to Eu- 
sebius was, *’ Ethothion, or Ethothia. Another 
treatise upon the.same subject was written by 


na rN A Le RR NL I ET II 


75 QOuCasov, o ery EAAnvics BactAsonoy’ ovKee xpurouy morerres Oeoss 
weeribeaow. Horapollo. |, 1. p. 2. 

Ov€aiov is so corrected for Ovgaisy, from MSS. by J. Corn. De 
Pauw. 

*® Cicero de Nat. Deor. |. 3. 


“Prep. Evan, (1. p. 41. 
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Pherecydes Syrus, which was probably a copy of 
the former; for he is said to have composed it, 
Wemapa Doivintoy. AwEwv ras apopucs, from some previous 
accounts of the. Phenicians. The title of his book 
was the Theology of Ophion, styled Ophioneus ; 
and of his worshippers, called Ophionide. Thoth; 
and Athoth, were certainly titles of the Deity in 
the Gentile world: and the book of Sanchonia- 
thon might very possibly have been from hence 
named Ethothion, or more truly Athothion. But 
from the subject, upon which it was written, as 
well as from the treatise of Pherecydes, I should 
think, that Athothion, or Ethothion, was a mis- 
take for Ath-ophion, a title which more imme- 
diately related to that worship, of which the 
writer treated. dh was a sacred title, as I have 
shewn: and imagine, that this dissertation did 
‘not barely relate to the serpentine Deity ;. but 
contained accounts of his votaries, the Ophite, 
the principal of which were. the sons of Chus. 
‘The worship of the Serpent began among them ; 
land they were from thence denominated Etho- 
pians, and Aithopians, which the Greeks rendered 
Aidiores. It was a name, which they did not re- 
ceive from their complexion, as has’been com- 
: monly surmised ; for the branch of Phut, and the 


*8 Euseb, supra, 
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Lubim,, were probably of a deeper die: but they 


were so called from, Ath-Ope, and Ath-Opis, the 
God which they worshipped... This may be — 
proved from Pliny. He says that the country — 


faithiopia (and consequently the people) had the 
name of Athiop from a personage who was a 
Deity—ab * Aithiope Vulcan filio. The Aithi- 
opes brought these ‘rites into Greece: and called 
the island, where they first. established. them, 
* Ellopia, Solis Serpentis insula. It was the same 
as Eubeea, a name of the like purport; in which 
island. was a region named Aéthiopium. Eubeea 
is properly Oub-Aia; and signifies the Serpent- 


Island. The same worship prevailed among the — 


Hyperboreans, as we may judge from the names of 


the sacred women, who used to come annually to — 
Delos. They were priestesses of the Tauric God- — 


dess, and were denominated from her titles, 


* Oumis. re, Aokw re, xa Evasion “Exweeym 


Hercules was esteemed the chief God, the same as — 


Chronus; and was said to have produced the 


*9 L.. 6. p. 3455 

4° Strabo. 1. 10. p. 683. It was supposed to have had its name 
from Ellops, the Son of Ion, who was the brother of Cothus. | 

3*Callimachus. H. in Delon. v. 292. Eva, Eva-On, Serpens 
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Mundane egg. He was represented in the Orphic 
Theology under the mixed symbol of a” lion and 
a serpent: and sometimes of a * serpent only. 
I have before mentioned, that the Cuthites under 
the title of Heliadz settled at Rhodes: and, as 
they were Hivites or Ophites, that the island in 
consequence of it was of old named Ophiusa. 
There was likewise a tradition, that it had once 
swarmed with serpents. The like notion pre- 
vailed almost in every place, where they settled. 
They came under the more general titles of 
Leleges and Pelasgi: but more particularly of 
Elopians, Europians, Oropians, Asopians, Ing 
pians, Ophionians, and Axthiopes, as appears from 
the names, which they bequeathed; and in most 
places, where they resided, there were handed 
down traditions, which alluded to their original 
title of Ophites.. In Phrygia, and upon the Hel- 
lespont, whither they sent out colonies very early, 
was a people styled Oguoyevess, or the serpent-breed ; 
who were said to retain an affinity and corres- 
pondence with * serpents. And a notion pre» 


 ® Athenagoras. Legatio. p. 294. Heaxans Xeoves. 

a Athenag. p- 295. “HeaxAns Oros—doccnwy EMRTOC. 

**Tt is said to have been named Rhodus from Rhod, a Syriac 
word for a serpent. Bochart. G. S. p. 369. 

5 Evravla pubvecs res Opsoryevers ovyyevevay Five tyes meos THs 
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vailed, that some hero, who had conducted them, 
was changed from a serpent toa man. In Colchis 


was a river Ophis; and there was another of the — 


same name in Arcadia: It was so named from a ~ 


body of people, who settled upon its banks, and 
were said to have been conducted by a serpent: 


3° Tov nyep.ovx yeverban Jparovra. These reptiles are © 
seldom found: in islands, yet Tenos, one of the— 


Cyclades, was supposed. to have once swarmed 
with them. * Ey rn Tryp, pig tov Kuxradwy vnow, opers 
KUL THOPTOs elvoL syIvOVTO. Thucydides mentions a 
people of Atolra called * Ophionians: and the 
temple of Apollo at Patara in Lycia seems to have 
had its first institution from a priestess of the same 
®yname. The island of Cyprus was styled Ophiusa, 
and Ophiodes, from the serpents, with which it 
was supposed to have * abounded. Of what spe- 
cies they were is no- where mentioned ; excepting 
only that about Paphos there was said to have been 


¢ > i™ 4 | 


oMeis.: Strabo. 1. 13. p. 8SO. Ophiegena -in Hellesponto circa 

Parium. Pliny. 1.7. ps 371. 

AE 8 TC an Ae OD | ae 
37 Aristoph. Plutus. Schol. v. 718. 
38 L. 3. c. 96. Strabo... 40. ps 692. 
32. Steph. Byzant. Marae. 


—— 


4° By Oo eT cgay Aras Pevywy oPrwoece Kumeoy. Parthenius. See 
Vossius upon Pomp. Mela. 1. Joc. 6. p. 391. 
Ovid Metamorph. |, 10, v. 229. Cypri arva Ophiusia, 
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a “kind of serpent with two legs. By this is 
meant the Ophite race, who came from Egypt, 
and from Syria, and got footing in this * island. 
They settled also in Crete, where they increased 
greatly in numbers; so that Minos was said by an 
unseemly allegory, * opess zencas, serpentes minxisse. 
The island Seriphus was one vast rock, by the Ro- 
mans called “saxum seriphium; and made use of 
as a larger kind of prison for banished persons. 
It is represented as having’ once abounded with 
serpents ; and it is styled by Virgil serpentifera, 
as the passage is happily corrected by Scaliger. 


% ALoinamque simul, serpentiferamaue Seriphon. 
(a) 5) 


It had this epithet not on account of any real 
serpents, but according to the Greeks from 
* Medusa’s head, which was brought hither by 
Perseus. By this is meant the serpent Deity, 
whose worship was here introduced by people 


“They were particularly to be found at Paphos. Apollon. 
Discolus. Mirabil. c. S59. OPss Tones Ey wy Ovo. 
** Herodotus. 1. 7. c. 90. “Ou de acre Ailsomins, wo avres Kosei 
AEyeo. 
43 “oO yxe Mirws otis, nas oxogmins, nar oxoromevdpac seeouey HA, 
_ Antonin, Liberalis. c. 411. p. 202. See notes, p. 276. 
4 Tacitus. Annal. 1. 4. c. 21. 
45 In Ceiri. | 
*° Strabo. 1. 10. p.746, 
VOL. Ii, Y 
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called Peresian’. Medusa’s head denoted divine 
wisdom : and the island was sacred to the serpent, 
as is apparent from its name. The Athenians 
were esteemed Serpentigenz ; and they had a tra- 
dition, that the chief guardian of their Acropolis 
was a“serpent. It is reported of the Goddess 
Ceres, that she placed a dragon for a guardian to 
her temple at ” Eleusis ; and appointed another to 
attend upon Erectheus. AX geus of Athens, ac- 
cording to Androtion, was of the * serpent breed: 
and the first king of the country is said to have 
been * Agaxw, a Dragon. Others make Cecrops | 
the first who reigned. He is said to have ) 
been ** diguns, of a twofold nature; cumgves exv 
wpe wvdpos ua OpaKovTOS, being formed with the body 
of a man blended with that of a serpent. Dio- 
dorus says, that this was a circumstance deemed 
by the Athenians inexplicable: yet he labours to 
explain it, by representing Cecrops, as half a man, 
and half a * brute; because he had been of two 
a aN A EL A eo PUD ERE Se EE ET TT 

47 What the Greeks rendered Eeg:Pos was properly Sar-Iph ; 
and Sar-Iphis, the same as Oplus: which signified Petra Ser- 
pentis, sive Pythonis. 

48 Herodotus. |. 8. c. 41. 

49 Strabo. 1.9. p. 603. 

5° T yeophron Scholia. v. 490. emo rw cdovray Te OpaKovTos. 

5! Meursius de reg. Athen. 1.1. ¢. 6. 

5? Apollodorus. |. 3. p. 191. 

53 Diodorus. |. 1. p. 25. Cecrops is not by name mentioned in 


this passage according to the present copies: yet what is said, 
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different communities. Eustathius likewise tries 
to solve it nearly upon the same principles, and 
with the like success. Some had mentioned of 
Cecrops, ‘that he underwent a metamorphosis, 
4 amo oews st¢ avbewroy erdew, that he was changed 
Jrom a serpent to a man. By this was signified 
according to Eustathius, that Cecrops, by com- 
ing into Hellas, divested himself of all the rude- 
ness and barbarity of his * country, and became 
more civilized and humane. This is too high a 
compliment to be payed to Greece in its infant 
state, and detracts greatly from the character of 
the Egyptians. The learned Marsham therefore 
animadverts with great justice. °° Est verisimilius 
illum ex Egypto mores magis civiles in Greciam 
induxisse. Jt is more probable, that he introduced 
into Greece, the urbanity of his own country, than 
that he was beholden to Greece for any thing from 
thence. In respect to the mixed character of this 
personage, we may, I think, easily account for it. 
Cecrops was certainly a title of the Deity, who 
was worshipped under this ” emblem. Something 


a a 


certainly relates to him, as appears by the context, and it is so un- 
derstood by the learned Marsham. See Chron. Canon. p. 108. 
**Eustat. on Dionys. p. 56. Edit. Steph. 
SST Gy CapCacoy Aryyarriacuor aes. ura. ibid. 
See also Tzetzes upon Lycophron. y. 111. 
. 8° Chron. Canon. p. 109. 
*" It may not perhaps be easy to decypher the name of Cecrops: 
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of the like nature was mentioned of Triptolemus, 
and * Ericthonius: and the like has been said 
above of Hercules. The natives of Thebes in 
Beeotia, like the Athenians above, esteemed them- 
selves of the serpent race. The Lacedemonians 
likewise referred themselves to the same original. 
Their city is said of old to have swarmed with 
serpents. The same is said of the city Amycle 
in Italy, which was of Spartan original. They 
came hither in such abundance, that it was aban- . 
doned by the © inhabitants. Argos was infested 
in the same manner, till Apis came from Egypt, 
and settled in that city. He was a prophet, the 
reputed son of Apollo, and a person of great skill - 
and sagacity. To him they attributed the bless- 
ing of having their country freed from this 
evil. 
YW Ars yxe caw ex TEQ OS Navraxrias, 
Largomavrss, mais AmodAwvos, x Pore 


Try 0 exnadarper xvwdarwy Cooropfoour. 


but thus much is apparent, that it is compounded of Ops, and 
Opis, and related to his symbolical character. 
ae Acanovras duo Tees Toy EgixQovioy. Antigonus Carystius. os i 
59 Aristot. de Mirabilibus, vol. 2. p. 717. 
PxPlinys Wwe loeal> Bape 400. 


°* ZEschyli Supplices. p. 516. 
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Thus the Argives gave the credit to this imagic 
nary personage of clearing their land of this 
grievance; but the brood came from the very 
quarter from whence Apis was supposed to have 
arrived. They were certainly Hivites from Egypt: 
and the same story is told of that country. It 
is represented as having been of old over-run with 
serpents; and almost depopulated through their 
numbers. Diodorus Siculus seems to understand 
this * literally: but a region, which was annually 
overflowed, and that too for so long a season, 
could not well be liable to such a calamity. They 
were serpents of another nature, with which it 
was thus infested: and the history relates to the 
Cuthites, the original Ophite, who for a long 
time possessed that country. They passed from 
Egypt to Syria, and to the Euphrates: and men- 
tion is made of a particular breed of serpents 
upon that river, which were harmless to the na- 
tives, but fatal to every body else. ® This; I 
think, cannot be understood literally. The wis- 
dom of the serpent may be great ; but not sufti- 
cient to make these distinctions. These serpents 


oe * Le. pe. 184. 
3 Apollonius Discolus. c. 12. and Aristot. de Mirabilibus, 
yol, 2. p. 737. 
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were of the same nature as the “ birds of Dio- 
medes, and the dogs in the temple of Vulcan: 
and these histories relate to Ophite priests, who 
used to spare their own people, and sacrifice 
strangers, a custom which prevailed at one time 
in most parts of the world. I have men- 
tioned that the Cuthite priests were very leafned : 
and as they were Ophites, whoever had the ad- 
vantage of their information, was said to have 
been instructed by serpents. Hence there was a 
tradition, that Melampus was rendered prophetic 
from a communication with these °* animals. 
Something similar is said of Tiresias. 

As the worship of the serpent was of old so 
prevalent, many places, as well as people from 
thence, received their names. Those who settled 
in Campania were called Opici; which some 
would have changed to Ophici; because they 
were denominated from serpents. ° Os d (gaci) 
oT: Oginot amo tav ogy. But they are, in reality, 
both names of the same purport, and denote the 
origin of the people. We meet with places called 
Opis, Ophis, Ophitea, Ophionia, Ophioéssa, 


** Aves Diomedis —judicant inter suos et advenas, &c. Isi- 
dorus Orig, 1.12. c. 7. Pliny. 1. 10. c, 44. 

 Anollodorns.. bor. 

6 Stephanus Byzant. Omes. 
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Ophiodes, and Ophiusa. This last was an antient. 
name, by which, according to Stephanus, the 
islands Rhodes, Cythnus, Besbicus, Tenos, and 
the whole continent of Africa, were distinguished. 
There were also cities so called. Add to these 
places denominated Oboth, Obona, and reversed 
Onoba, from Ob, which was of the same purport. 
Clemens Alexandrinus says, that the term Eva 
signified a serpent, if pronounced with a proper 
* aspirate. We find that there were places of 
this name. There was a city Eva in ™ Arcadia: 
and another in ® Macedonia. There was also a 
mountain Eva, or Evan, taken notice of by 
7° Pausanias, between which and Ithome lay the 
city Messene. He mentions also an Eva in” Ar- 
golis, and speaks of it as a large town. Another 
name for a serpent, of which I have as yet taken 
no notice, was Patan, or Pitan. Many places in 
different parts were denominated from this term. 
Among others was a city in 7 Laconia; and 


67 The same is said by Epiphanius. “Evie tov oDw Tr aoes “ECpaiwy 
ovouevos. Epiphanius advers. Hares. 1, 3. tom. 2. p. 1092. 
© Steph. Byzant. 
“? Ptolemy. p. 93. Euse. 
7° Pausanias. 1. 4. p. 356. 
ns He ae 
™ Pausan, |. 3. p. 249. 7 
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another in % Mysia, which Stephanus styles a 
city of Holia. ‘They were undoubtedly so named 
from the worship of the serpent, Pitan: and had 
probably Dracontia, where were figures and de- 
vices relative to the religion which prevailed. 
Ovid mentions the latter city, and has some allu- 
sions to its antient history, when he describes 


Medea as flying through the air from Attica to 
eae 


” FKoliam Pitanem leva de parte relinquit, 
Factaque de saxo longi simulacra Draconis. 


The city was situated upon the river Eva or Evan, 
which the Greeks rendered 7 Evenus. It is re- 
markable, that the Opici, who are said to have 
been denominated from serpents, had also the 
name of Pitanate: at least one part of that fa- 
mily were so called. 7° Twas d: xa» TWiravaras 
Aryertos. Pitanatew is a term of the same purport 
as Opici, and relates to the votaries of Pitan, the 
serpent Deity, which was adored by that people. 


— 


73 There was‘a city of this name in Macedonia, and in Troas. 
Also a river. 


”* Ovid Metamorph. 1..7. v. 357. 

** Strabo. 1. 13. p. 913. It is compounded of Eva-Ain, the 
fountain, or river of Eva, the serpent. 

7 Strabo. 1, 5. p.383. 
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Menelaus was of old styled ” Pitanates, as we 
learn from Hesychius: and the reason of it: may 
be known from his being a Spartan, by which 
was intimated one of the serpentigene, or 
Ophites. Hence he was represented with a ser- 
pent for a device upon his shield. It is said that 
a brigade, or portion of infantry, was among 
some of the Greeks named 7° Pitanates ; and the 
soldiers, in consequence of it, must have been 
termed Pitanate : undoubtedly, because they had 
the Pitan, orserpent, for their ” standard. Ana- 
logous to this, among other nations, there were 
soldiers called *° Draconarii. I believe, that in 
most countries the military standard was an em- 
-blem of the Deity there worshipped. 

From what has been said, I hope, that I have 


cer rere 
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77 Meveawov, o¢ nv Tistavarns. Hesych. 
Apanuy ems 7 aor (MeveAne) ers eipyaruevos. Pausan. |. 10. 
p. 863. 
qs Hiraverne, Aoxes. Hesych. 
79 Tt was the insigne of many countries. 
; Textilis Anguis 
Discurrit per utramque aciem. Sidon. Apollinaris, Carm. 5. 
v. 409, 
% Stent bellatrices Aquile, szvique Dracones, 
Claudian de Nuptiis Honor. et Marie. v. 193. 
Ut primum vestras Aquilas Provincia vidit, 
Desiit hostiles confestim horrere Dracones. 


Sidon. Apollinaris. Carm. 2. v. 235. 
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thrown some light upon the history of this primi- 
tive idolatry: and have moreover shewn, that | 
wherever any of these Ophite colonies settled, 
they left behind from their rites and institutes, as 
wellas from the names, which they bequeathed 
to places, ample memorials, by which they may — 
be clearly traced out. It may seem strange, that 
in the first ages there should have been such an 
universal defection from the truth; and above all 
things such a propensity to this particular mode 
of worship, this mysterious attachment to the 
serpent. What is scarce credible, it obtained 
among christians; and one of the most early he- 
resies in the church was of this sort, introduced 
by a sect, called by * Epiphanius Ophite,. by 
* Clemens of Alexandria Ophiani. They are par- 
ticularly described by Tertullian, whose account 
of them is well worth our notice. “ Accesserunt 
his Heeretici etiam illi, qui Ophita nuncupantur : 
nam serpentem magnificant in tantum, ut illum 
etiam ipsi Christo preferant. Ipse enim, inquiunt, 
scientis nobis boni et mali originem dedit. 
Hujus animadvertens potentiam et majestatem 
Moyses zreum posuit serpentem : et quicunque in 


a ee 


$! Epiphanius Hwres. 37. p. 267. 
8* Clemens. 1.7. p. 900. | 
$3 Tertullian de Prescript. Heret. c. 47. p. 222. 
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eum aspexerunt, sanitatem consecuti sunt. Ipse, 
aiunt, praterea in Evangelio imitatur serpentis 
ipsius sacram potestatem, dicendo, et sicut 
Moyses exaltavit serpentem in deserto, ita exaltari 
oportet fillum hominis. Ipsum introducunt ad 
benedicenda Eucharistia sua. In the above we see 
plainly the perverseness of human wit, which 
deviates so industriously ; and is ever after em-— 
ployed in finding expedients to countenance error, 
and render apostasy plausible. It would be a 
noble undertaking, and very edifying in its con- 
sequences, if some person of true learning, and 
a deep insight into antiquity, would go through 
with the history of the “serpent. I have adopted 
it, as far as it relates to my system, which is, in 
some degree, illustrated by it. 


** Vossius, Selden, and many learned men have touched upon 
this subject. There isa treatise of Philip Olearius de Ophio- 
latria. Also Dissertatio Tehologico — Historico, &c. &c. de 
cultu serpentum. Auctere M. Johan. Christian. Kock. Lip- 
sie. 1717. 
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AMEX WENTHY» Thucydides. 1. 6. p. 378. 


‘T'HucypIves acquaints us concerning the 
‘Cyclopes and Lestrygones, that they were the 
most antient inhabitants of Sicily, but that he 
could not find out their race: nor did he know 
from what part of the world they originally came, 
nor to what country they afterwards betook them- 
selves. I may appear presumptuous in pretend- 
ing to determine a history so remote and obscure ; 
and which was a secret to this learned Grecian 
two thousand years ago. Yet this is my pre- 
‘sent purpose: and I undertake it with a greater 
confidence, as I can plainly shew, that we have 
many lights, with which the natives of Hellas 
were unacquainted ; besides many advantages, of 
which they would not avail themselves. 
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The gigantic Cyclopes were originally Ophite, 
who worshipped the symbolical serpent. They 
have been represented by the poets, as persons of 
an enormous ‘stature, rude and savage in their — 
demeanour, and differing from the rest of man- 
kind in countenance. They are described as hav- 
ing only one large eye; which is said to have 
been placed, contrary to the usual situation of 
that organ, in the middle of their foreheads. Their 
place of residence was upon mount #tna, and in 
the adjacent district at the foot of that * moun- 
tain, which was the original region styled Tri- 
nacia. This is the common account, as it has 
been transmitted by the Poets, as well as by the 
principal mythologists of Greece: and in this we 
have been taught to acquiesce. But the real his- 
tory is not so obvious and superficial. There are 
accounts of them to be obtained, that differ much’ 
from the representations which are commonly ex- 
hibited. ‘The Poets have given a mixed descrip- 
tion: and in lieu of the Deity of the place have 
introduced these strange personages, the ideas of 
whose size were borrowed from sacred edifices, 
where the Deity was worshipped. They were 


* Homer. Odyss. 1. 10. v. 106. | 


_ *Hee a principio patria Cyclopum fuit. Justin. of the island 
eicily. 1. 4,-6.5 
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Petra, or temples of Ceelus; of the same nature 
and form as the tower of Orion, which was at no 
great distance from them. Some of them had 
the name of * Charon, and Tarchon: and they 
were esteemed Pelorian, from the God Alorus, 
the same as Ceelus and Python. The Grecians 
confounded the people, who raised these build- 
ines, with the structures themselves. Strabo 
places them near * Etna, and Leontina: and sup- 
‘poses, that they once ruled over that part of the 
island. And it is certain that a people styled 
Cyclopians did possess that * province. Poly- 
phemus is imagined to have been the chief of this 
people: and Euripides describes the place of his 
residence as towards the foot of the mountain: 
“Oimeig Ur? Airvg rn mogosanry Merge. They are re- 
presented as a people savage, and lawiess, and 
delighting in human flesh. Hence it is prophe- 
sied by Cassandra, asa curse upon Ulysses, that 
he would one day be forced to seek for refuge in 


sa 
oe soe 


re Os oeras wey TS povoyrAnye seyac 
‘+ Xegwvos. Lycophron. v..659. Charon was not a person, but 
Char-On, the temple of the Sun, | 
4 Tay Weps Ty Astrony nas Acovriny Kunawoas (duvesvems). Strabo. 
VA 1. pi 38. ih | “gr 
>The province of Leontina called Nuthia. Diodorus. 1. 5. 
fp. 201.5 — 
* Cyclops.-v. 207. 
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a Cyclopian 7 mansion. And when he arrives 
under the roof of Polyphemus, and makes inquiry 
about his host, and particularly upon what he fed; 
he is told, that the Cyclops above all things 
esteemed the flesh of strangers. * Chance never 
throws any body upon this coast, says Silenus, 
but he is made a meal of; and it is looked upon 
as a delicious repast. This character of the Cyclo- 
pians arose from the cruel custom of sacrificing 
strangers, whom fortune brought upon their 
coast. This was practised in many parts of the 
world, but especially here, and upon the coast of 
the Lamii in Italy; and among all the Scythic 
nations upon the Euxine sea: into all which 
regions it was introduced from Egypt and Canaan. 

But we must not consider the Cyclopians in this 
partial light: nor look for them only in the island 
of Sicily, to which they have been by the Poets 
confined. Memorials of them are to be found in 
many parts of Greece, where they were recorded 
as far superior to the natives in science and inge- 
nuity. The Grecians, by not distinguishing 
between the Deity, and the people, who were 
called by his titles, have brought great confusion 
upon this history. ‘The Cyclopians were denomi- 


7 Lycophron. v. 659. 
5 PAveurara Dare TH Meee TBS Eevag Depery. 


Ovodzie jAorwy deve’, Ost 8 uarerQayn. Euripid. Cyclops. Vv. 196. 
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‘nated from Kuxdrwp,' Cyclops, the sare as Corlus. 
According ‘to Patmeno ‘Byzantinus, he‘ was ‘the 
God ° Nilus of Egypt, who’ was the’ samné’ ds 
© Zeus, and’ Osiris: The history’ both | of ‘the 
aide and of the ead becaine | in titite ying 3 


sented ihe the Poets: ' 

“Tt is generally agreed’ by writers réitiabh! the’ stib- 
ject, that the Cyclopians were ofa size superior to 
the common race of mankind. | Among the iiany 
tribes of the Amonians, which’ went abroad; were 
to be found people, who ‘were’ styled! Anakiin, 
: ° The river Nilus was. “called Triton, and eee, Nilus, 
Meruvopacdn oe amo Nene 2 Kunhorss. Scholia i in Apalion.. 1 4. 
vy. 268. tei 5 

*-Nilus Deorum maximus: Muetii Demons. Bai: erat 
peek ll. 

*9 Aryumrie Zev, Newae, Athenzeus. 1. 5. p. 203. 

Vulcanus—Nilo natus, Opas, ut Aigyptii appellant. Cicero 
de NaturA Deor. 1. 3. c. 29. Hence Metros Kennan must have 
been the chief Deity; and the Cyclopians his votaries and priests. 

NesAoso TEMEVOS K povidee, Pindar. Pyth. Ode 4. p- 239. He was 
no other than Ouranus, and Celus, i 

M Aster, vsog Avexros, who was buried in the felted Lade, near 
_ Miletus, is mentioned as a gigantic personage by Pausanias. }. 1. 
p- 87. Large bones have been found in Sicily; which were pro- 
bably the bones of elephants, but have been esteemed the bones of 
the Cyclopians by Kircher and Fazellus. Fazellus. Dec. 1. Li. 
c, 6. 

es oe 8 Se 
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and were descended from the sons of Anac: so 
that this history, though carried to a great excess, 
was probably founded in truth, They were parti- 
cularly famous for architecture; which they intro- 
duced into Greece, as we are told by * Herodotus: 
and in all parts, whither they came, they erected 
noble structures, which were remarkable for their 
height and beauty : and were often dedicated to 
the chief Deity, the Sun, under the name of Elorus, 
and P’elorus. People were so struck with their 
grandeur, that they called every thing great and 
stupendous, Pelorian, And when they described 
the Cyclopians as a lofty towering race, they 
came at last to borrow their ideas of this people 
from the towers, to which they alluded. They 
supposed them in height to reach to the clouds ; 

and in bulk to equal the promontories, on which 
they were founded. Homer says of Polyphe- 
mus, 7 


S Kas yao Gauy’ eretunto werwetoy, Oude EWnes 


Avdes ye ciropayy, arrAw pit) VANEVT. 
Virgil says of the same person, 


42 fferodotus. 1. 5. c. 61. He alludes to them under the naine 
of Cadmians. 
3 Odyss. 10. v. 190. 


t© 
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''* Ipse arduus, altaque pulsat sidera. 


As these buildings were oftentimes light-houses, 
and had in their upper story one round casement, 
Argolici clypei, aut Pheebee lampadis instar, by | 
which they afforded light in the night-season ; 
the Greeks made this a characteristic of the 
people. They supposed this aperture to have been 
an cye, which was fiery, and glaring, and placed 
in the middle of their foreheads. Hence Calli- 
machus describes them as a monstrous race: 
5 cervoe TTeAwea, 
Tenociv Orcesorriy eomxora’® macs O° ur opeuy 


Dasa pxvoyanva canes woe TETpo.3oeiw, 


The Grecians have so confounded the Cyclopian 
Deity with his votaries, that it is difficult to speak 
precisely of either. They sometimes mention him 
as a single person; the same as Nilus of Egypt, 


yaneid. },:3.)v¥. 619..- 


** Hymn in Dian. v. 51. 

Meyvoc oy oPbarsrog EC TH S9rsxEITO fAET WMH Hesiod. Theogon. 
y. 143. j 

Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, that Homer’s-account of Poly- 
phemus is borrowed from the character of Saturnus in the Orphic 
poetry. Strom. 1. 6. p. 751. 


QQ 


“ 
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who was esteemed the father of the Gods. At 
other times they introduce a plurality, whom they 
still represent as of the highest antiquity, and 
make the brethren. of Cronus: ' KuxAwmes—a 
adergor nowy Te Keove, re wareos Te Avs. Proclus in 
Photius informs us, that, according to the antient 
mythology of the Auctores Cyclici, the giants 
with an hundred hands, and the Cyclopes, were 
the first'born of the * Earth and Ceelus. But in 
these histories every degree of relation has been 
founded upon idle'surmises: and is uniformly to 
be set aside. The Cyclopian Deity was * Ouranus, 
and the Cyclopians were his priests and votaries: 
some of whom had divine honours paid to them, 
and were esteemed as Gods. Upon the Isthmus 
of Corinth was an antient temple; which seems 


to have been little more than a rages or high altar, 


where offerings were’ made to the Cyclopian 
9) Deities.) People of this family settled upon the 


fils ; i bo : : 


*© Scholia in A'schyl. Prometh. p. 56. 
*7 Tlasdes Ovenya, nor Inc. 


SBE ang auTw (Oveaww) Tpebs TUES YVOTHBTH EXKTOVTONELCEC, HOy 


TPES ETEPBS awroTrmrTrscs KuxrAwrac. Proclus in Photio. "Se CCXXXIX. 1. 


p- 982. 
Euripides makes them the sons of Oceanus. 


Iv Os provwares wrovTie mares Ore 


Kvxrwies omer avr EPH [As cevdeoxTovor. Cyclops. ¥. QP 


’ 


— 


- ! 
a Ms ate late if 4 
te a il lt, 


a 
— 


* Kos dn Tegov ecw aeyatov, Kuxrwmrav xccrepevos Capos, xat Ovecie . 


ex avra Kuxdw}s. Pausanias. 1. 2. p. 114. 
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southern coast of Sicily at Camarina;: which some 
have supposed to have been the Hupereia of Homer, 
where the Pheacians once resided. 261 


20 ve) 5) : a a oe dl 
b Wey [ety TOT EVALOY EV EVE UNE Cew WEOEL Ry > BOT 


Ayxx Kuxrwrov, ardowy UMmEQNVOREOVT WV. 


But, there is no reason to think, that the city 
Hupereia was in Sicily; or that. the Pheacians 
came from that country. ‘The notion arose from 
a common mistake. All the Greek and Roman 
Poets, and even Strabo, with other respectable 
writers, haye taken it for granted, that the Cyclo- 
_pians of Homer were near tna in Sicily. Others 
except to their being near Aitna; and insist, that 
they were in the vicinity of Eryx upon the oppo- 
‘site part of the island.. But Homer does not once 
mention the island during his whole account of the 
Cyclopes: nor does ieee arrive in Sicily, till 
after many subsequent adventures. That there 
were Cyclopians near tna is certain: but those 
mentioned by Homer were. of another country, 
and are represented as natives of the continent 
though his account is very indeterminate and ob- 
scure. ‘T’here were probably people of this family 


ar 70 Dayne. an ae “Pavageveey; os si wny by Lancair Keeneccsyny. 
Schol, ibid. | 
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in many.parts of Sicily, especially about the city 
Camarina. They seem to have been of the Anakim 
race, and worshippers of the Sun. Hence they 
were styled Camarin, and their chief city Cama- 
rina, which was so called from a city of the same 
name in ™ Chaldea, the Ur of the Scriptures. 
Polyphemus is mentioned as a musician and a 
shepherd ; but of a savage and brutal disposition : 
which character arose from the cruel rites practised 
by the Cyclopians. According to * Bacchylides 
it was said, that Galatus, Illyrius, and. Celtus 
were the sons of Polyphemus. By this was cer- 
tainly signified, that the Galate, Illyrii, and 
Celte, were of Cyclopian original, and of the 
Anakim race; all equally Amonians. Lycophron 
mentions the cave of this personage, by which 
was meant an antient temple; and he calls it 
? povoyAnvs seyas Xapwwos : the habitation of Charon, 
@ personage with one eye. But here, as I have 
often observed, the place is mistaken fora person; 
the temple for the Deity. Charon was the very 
place; the antient temple of the Sun. It was 


ee 


73 By wore tno BaBuawnas Kapaewn, ny Twas Asyesy rors Ouprars 
Alexand. Polyhist. apud Euseb. Prap. Evan. 1. 9. p. 418. 
22 Natalis Comes. 1. 9. p. 510. By the Celta are meant those of 
Iberia: odsyovor Tirnves of Callimachus. 
3 Lycoph. v.659. Appian mentions a nation of Cyclopians in 
Illyria, who were near the Pheacians. : 
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therefore styled Char-On from the’God, who was 
there worshipped ; and after the Egyptian custom 
an eye was engraved over its portal. ‘These 
temples were sometimes called Charis, * Xagss; 
which is a compound of Char-Is, and signifies a 
prutaneion, or place sacred to Hephastus. As the 
rites of fire were once almost universally practised, 
there were many places of this name, especially in 
% Parthia, Babylonia, and Phrygia. ‘The Grecians 
rendered Char-Is by Xaeis, a term in their own 
language, which signified grace and elegance. 
And nothing witnesses their attachment to antient 
terms more than their continually introducing 
them, though they were strangers to their true 
meaning. The Arimaspians were Hyperborean 
Cyclopians; and had temples named Charis, or 
‘Charisia, in the top of which were preserved a 
perpetual fire. ‘They were of the same family as 
those of * Sicily, and had the same rites; and 


73 The liba made in such temples were from it named Charisia. 
Xwercrov, E1dog WAaxEYT WY. Hesych. 

** In Parthia, Kaan, Xapis. Appian. Syriac, p. 125. 
— Dpuyias moars Kacgss. Steph. Byzant. ; 
 Charisia in Arcadia. Ibid. The island Cos, called of old Caris. 
Ibid. 

*5 Herodotus. 1. 4. c. 13. Apipacmrens avogag pavoPlaruyc. 

Strabo. by p- 40. Taya Of NR THE povrouuares KunAwras sx TH? 


Exvbrxns ipogias pETEVNVONEY COungos.) 
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particularly, worshipped the ,Ophite Deity under 
the name of * Opis.) Aristeas. Proconnesius wrote 
their history,; and among other things mentioned 
that they had but one eyes which was plasteie in 
thei Brecetl rope] 


a robe jens ey” si ENGEL YL MBLEVTE LLETWTT Me 


How conld the adenter a Celene one of the 
most hideous monsters that ever poetic fancy 
framed, be styled graceful? The whole is a mis- 
take of terms: and what this writer had misapplied, 
related to Charis, a tower; and the eye was the 
casement in the top of the edifice; where a light, 
and. fire were kept up.. What confirmed the 
mistake was the representation of an eye, which, 
as I have mentioned, was often engraved over the 


entrance of these temples. The chief Deity of — 


Egypt was foequaciiy éperdnted under the symbol 
of an eye, * and asceptre. I have observed, that 
Orion was supposed to have had three fathers, 


*© Oumig re, Ackw re, nas evaswy ‘Exaegyn. Callimach. H. in Delon. 
Ve 292. | 

27 Casaubon. not. im Strabon. |. 1. p. 40. 

Msvwwa sewroy Agiwacmey. /Aschyl. Prineth. p. 49.° 
78. Top yee Cacarce nas xveroy Ooresy oPbarpw nor cxnmrTen YeApacsr. 
Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. p. 354. 
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merely because a tower, sacred to him in Sicily, 
and called Tor-Pator, was altered to. Teimarwe 5 
which change seemed to countenance such, an 
opinion. The Cyclopians were of the.same region 
in that island ; and their towers had undoubtedly 
the same name: for the Cyclopians. were styled 
* Teirorareees, and were supposed to have been 
three in number. Some such mistake was made 
about the towers styled Charis: whence the 
-<Grecians formed their notion of the Graces, As 
Charis was aitower sacred to fire; some of the 
Poets have supposed a nymph of that name, who 
was beloved by Vulcan. Homer speaks of her as 
his wife: *° Xaess—Kaan, nv wwe mepexauros Auouyuneis, 
But Nonnus makes her his mistress; and. says, 
that he turned her out of doors for her jealousy. | 


* Ex de douwy ediwut Xagsy Cnrnpove VUmOnve- 


"9 Lycophron. v. 328. See Suidas. 

DrrAoyogas Tesromartoeas TAVTWY YEYOVEVES TewTEsr. Etymolcg. Mag. 
See Meursii not. in Lycophron. v. 328. ‘Pasces Teimaree Qacyane 
Kavdaovos. 

%° lliad. ©. v. 382. and Z. v. 275. See Pausan. 1. 9. p. 781. 

3* Nonni Dionysiaca. 1. 29. p. 760. 

The Graces and the Furies (Charites et Furia) were equally 
denominated from the Sun, and fire; and in consequence of it had. 
joint worship in Arcadia. Pausan. 1.8. p. 669. Charis, Xegis, of 
_ the Greeks, was the same personage as Ceres of the Romans, She 
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The Graces were said to be related to the Sun; 
who was in reality the same as Vulcan. The Sun 
among the people of the east was called Hares; 
and with a guttural, Chares: and his temple was 
styled Tor-Chares. But as Tor-Pator was changed 
to Tripator; so Tor-Chares was rendered Tni- 
chares, which the Greeks expressed Teixwers ; and 
from thence formed a notion of three Graces. 
Cicero says, that they were the daughters of 
night, and Erebus: but Antimachus, more 
agreeably to this etymology, maintained, that — 
they were the offspring of the Sun and light; 
* Aiyans xas Has buyereoas. These seeming con- 
tradictions are not difficult to be reconciled. 

The Amonians, wherever they settled, were. 
celebrated for their superiority in science; and 
particularly for their skill in building. Of this 
family. were Trophonius, and his brother Aga- 
medes, who are represented as very great in the | 


was also called Damater, and esteemed one of the Furies. Pau- 
san. 1. 8. .p. 649. 

32 Pausanias. 1. 9. p. 781. So Coronis is said to have been the 
daughter of Phlegyas. Pausan. 1. 2. p. 170: and Cronus the son 
of Apollo, 1. 2. p. 123. Chiron the son of Saturn; Charon the 


son of Erebus and night. The hero Charisius, the son of Lycaon, 


which Lycaon was no other than Apollo, the God of light. These 
were all places, but described as personages; and made the chil- 
dren of the Deity, to whom they were sacred. 
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profession. They were truly wonderful, says 
 Pausanias, for the temples, which they erected 
to the Gods; and for the stately edifices, which 
they built for men. They were the architects, 
who contrived the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
and the treasury constructed to Urius. They 
were, I make no doubt, some of those, who 
were styled Cyclopians ; as the people under. this 
appellation were far the most eminent in this 
way. When the Sibyl in Virgil shews Aineas the 
place of torment in the shades below, and leads him 
through many melancholy recesses, we find that 
_ the whole was separated from the regions of bliss 
by a wall built by the Cyclopians. The Sibyl 
accordingly at their exit tells him, 


* Cyclopum educta caminis 
Meenia conspicio. 


From hence we find that they were the reputed 
builders of the infernal mansions; which notion 


33 Assvag Qeors ve bem naracnevacacbar, nas Paosrcia avOeworots: 
os yup Te AmoaAwys Tov Naov wHodounrarre wov ey AtADass, xaos “Y puss 
rov Qxcaveor. Pausan. |. 9. p. 785. 

_ Turres, ut Aristoteles, Cyclopes (invenerunt). Pliny. 1. 7, 
c. 56. , 
34 Virgil. Ain. 1. 6. v. 630. 
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arose from the real, buildings, which they erected, 
For, all the ideas of the antients about the infernal 
regions, and the torments, of hell, were taken 
from the temples i in each country ; and from the 
Fites. and inquisition practised. in them. But the 
Cyclopians were not merely imaginary operators, 
They founded several cities in Greece; and conr 
structed many temples to the Gods, which were 
of old in high repute... They .,were ,so. much 
esteemed for their skill, that, as: the: Scholiast 
upon Statius observes, every thing, great and 
noble! was looked upon as Cyclopian ;. * quicquid 
magnitudine sua nobile est, Cyclopum | manu 
dicitur fabricatum. Nor. was this a fiction, as 
may be surmised; for they were in great measure 
the real architects. And if, in the room of those 
portentous beings the Cyclopes, Kuxwre, we sub- 
stitute a colony of people called Cyclopians, we 
shall find the whole to be true, which is attributed | 
to them; and a new field of history wall’ be 
opened, that was before unknown. They were, 
undoubtedly, a part of the people styled Aca- 
demians, who resided in Attica; where they 
founded the Academia, and Ceramicus, and in- 
troduced human sacrifices. Hence we are in- 
formed, that the Athenians, in the time of a 


35 Lutatius Placidus in Statii Thebaid. J. 1. p. 26., 
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plague, sacrificed three virgin daughters ‘of 'Hyas 
cinthus at: the: tomb Gerestus, the # Cyclops, 
But Gerestus was not a’ person, but a place. 
‘Pepasso¢ is a small variation for Ker-Astus; and 
signifies the temple of Astus the God of fire. ' It 
was certainly the antient name of the place where 
these sacrifices were exhibited: and the Taphos 
was a Cyclopian altar, upon which they were per- 
formed. The Cyclopians are said to have built 
the antient city’ Mycene, which Hereulesi in Seneca 
maventeny to.ruin, | | | 


Cane Sidpid morot? majus mihi’ | 
Bellum Mycenis restat, ut Cyclopea 
Eversa manibus meenia nostris concidant.: 


- -Nonnus speaks of the city in the same light: 


5 LT EMMATE TEL LOEVTS mepiCwobert at Moxnya, 


KuxrAwrwy “ayvovercs. 


The gate of the city, and the chief tower were 


Bra. “Laxnwhy Kopag——ems tov Tesaice te cuadciiliel CS 
xareogatay. Apollodorus. 1. 3. p. 205. 

*7 Hercules furens. Act. 4. v. 996. 

. 8* Nonni Dionysiaca. 1. 41. p. 1068. 
ac vuripides styles the walls of Argos Oupana: 
‘Iva Teiygen Aaiva, Koxrwmer, ovparvia venovras. Lroades, y. 1087. 


I 
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particularly ascribed to them: ” KuxAwrey de xas 
TUTE Epya Eas Aeysciy, These too are represented 
as the work of the Cyclopians.. They likewise 
built Argos; which is mentioned by Thyestes in 
Seneca as a wonderful performance. 


4° Cyclopum sacras 
Turres, labore majus humano decus. 
All these poetical histories were founded in original 
truths. Some of them built Hermione, one of the 
most antient cities in Greece. The tradition was, 
that it was built by “ Hermion the son of Europs, 
or Europis, a descendant of Phoroneus, and 
Niobe; and was inhabited by Dorians, who came 
from Argos: in which history is more than at first 
appears. ‘The city stood near a stagnant lake, 
and a deep cavern; where was supposed to be the — 
most compendious passage to the shades below: 


“ THY ELS “dB KaTHOUTLY TUYTOLLOY. The lake was called 


39 Pausanias. 1. 2. p. 146. 

4° Seneca Thyestes. Act. 2. v. 406. 

< Evtos Oo: T8 Iodue To TparCnvos 014.0805 ES bY “Epyasovn’ Oixnisny OF TN? 
wey arcs wronadie “Eppsovess yever bus Dace “Eeusova Evewmos. Pausanias. 
LQ opele 

* Strabo. |. 8. p.573. It was inhabited by people particularly 
styled “Adress, or men of the sea; whe were brought thither by 
Druops Arcas. ; 
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the pool of Acherusia; near to which-and ‘the 
yawning cavern the Cyclopians chose to take up. 
their habitation. They are said to have. built 
* Tiryns; the walls of. which were esteemed no 
less a wonder than the * pyramids of an 
They must have resided at Nauplia in Argolis ; 
place in situation not unlike Hermione . teoue 
mentioned, Near this city were caverns in. ‘thé 
earth, and subterraneous passages, consisting of 
* labyrinths cut in the rock, like the syringes. itr 
Upper Egypt, and the maze at the lake Metis: 
and these too. were reputed the work of Cyclo= 
plans.  Pausanias_ thinks very truly, that the 
Nauplians were from Eg gypt. ° Heav de cr Navmassisy 
£1.94 doxesy, Abyurrios r0 Tarkavoreon, Lhe Nauplians 
seem to me to have been a colony from Egypt in the 
more early times. He. supposes that they were 
some of those emigrants, who came over with 
Danaus. The nature of the works, which the 
Cyclopians executed, and the lake, which they 
named Acherusia, shew plainly the part of the 
eee ee. See A ee Pe 

WPausan. 1.2. p. 147. Koxaomey par ecu eeyor. p. 169, 

_ See Strabo. bh. 8. p. 572. Teiyioas dia Kuxawirwy. | 

“Ta ceyn to ey Tiguvbs-—ouds ovra erarrovos Gavuares (rey 
‘Tivecpsdwr). Pausanias. 1. 9. p. 783. 
P Egebns de rn Navraig, Ta omnraia, xai bs ey avrois osxedaunros 


raw verrbos. KoxAwrese o- oromerluger, Strabo. 1. 8. puso. 
*° Pausanias. 1. 4. p. 367. 
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world from whence they came. ‘The next city to 


Nauplia was Treezen, where Orus was said to have 


once reigned, ‘from whom ‘the country was” called - 


Oraia: but Pausanias very justly thinks, that it 
was'an Egyptian history; and- that the region 
was’ denominated from‘? Orus of Egypt, whose 
worship undoubtedly had been: here introduced. 
So that every circumstance Witnesses the country, 


from whence the Cyclopians came. Hence when 


48 Euripides speaks of the walls of antient Mycene, 
as built by the Cyclopians after the Phenician 
rule and method? the Phenicians aliuded to were 
the Doves of Egypt, to which country they are 


primarily to be referred. | Those who built ‘Tiryns- 
are represented as seven in* number; and the 


— ee ee? 


whole ‘is described by Strabo in the following — 
manner. * 'Tipwbi oopnrngs xencarbar cones TMeoiros, — 


wor veryroos Ove KuxdXwrwv' dug tra pev sivas, narerobot 


de Tausspoyereas, reepoprevovs em TNS TEXUNS» Pretus 
seems to have been the first who made use of Tiryns 


as an harbour ; which place he walled round by the 
assistance of the Cyclopians. They were seven in 


*7 Eysos perv ovy Aiyurrioy Dawerasr, xos } ovderpuers =e CVO (Aa 


Qyeos eas. xrA. Pausan. 1.2. p. 181. 
* K uxAworwy Calgee 
Doses novovs HAS TUxOIG NELOT LEV. ~" 
| Eurip, Herc. Furens. v. 944, © 
“Strabo. 1. 8: p. 572. 
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number, styled Gastrocheirs; and lived by their 
dabour. Uesychius in some degree reverses this 
Strange name, and: says, that they were called 
Eyxsieoyaseees. The Grecians continually mistook 
_ places for persons, as Ihave shewn. ‘These seven 
Cyclopes were, I make no doubt, seven Cyclopian 
towers built by the people, of whom I have been 
treating. Some of them stood towards the har- 
_ bour to.atford light to ships, when they approached 
in the night. They were sacred to Aster, or 
® Astarte ; and styled Astro-caer, and Caer-Aster; 
out of which the Greeks formed Taseoxsie, and 
Eyxreoyasne ; a strange medley made up of hands, 
and bellies. Strabo in particular having converted 
these buildings into so many masons, adds, 
et Tasepoysious, teepomeves ex 16 TENINS. Lhey were 
honest bellyhanded men, industrious people, who 
got their livelihood by their art. These towers 
were erected likewise for Purait, or Puratheia, 
where the rites of fire were performed : but Purait, 
or Puraitus, the Greeks changed to Meares; and 


°° Many places were denominated from Aster; such as Asteria, 
~ Asterion, Asteris, Astrea, Astarte. See Steph. Byzantinus. 
Asegiov, moais Qerrartas—n voy TIipeose. Idem. Aseein, 1 Andos, was > 
4s Kpntn, EXQAEITO. Hesychius. Anaos Astein. Callimach. H, in 
elon. v.37. and 40. Asteria signifies the island of Aster. 

Hb, Biope 57 % 
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gave out that. the towers were built for * Proetus, 
whom they made aking of that country. ; 

» L imagine, that not only the common idea of the 
Cyclopians was taken from towers and edifices ; 
but that thé term Kouxrod, and Koxawss, Cuclops, 
and Cuclopis, sighified a building or temple; and 
froni thehée the people had their name. They 
were of the same family as the Cadmians, and 
Phienices; and! as the Hivites, or Ophites who 
came from Egypt, and settled near Lrbanus and 
Baal’ Heriion, upon the confines of Canaan. 
They worshipped the Sun under the symbol of a 
serpent! hencé they were styled in different parts, 
where they in time settled, Europians, Oropians, 
Anopians, Inopians, Asopians, Elopians ; all which 
names relate to the worship of the Pytho Ops, of 


AE EC ee RE ES RSE LIT PRT eT 


S? Pausanias mentions the apartments of the daughters, of 


Pretus. 1.2. p. 169. But the daughters of Proetus were properly 
the virgins who officiated at the Purait, the young priestesses of 
the Deity. 
The Sicilian Cyclopes were three, because there were three 
towers only, erected upon the islands called Cyclopum Seepuli 5 
and that they were lighthouses is apparent from the name which 
still remains: for they are at this day styled Faraglioni, according 
to Fazellus. The Cyclopes of Tiryns were seven, as we learn 
from Strabo; because the towers probably were in number $0 


many. From this circumstance we may presume, that the ideas 


of the antients concerning the Cyclopians, were taken from the © 


buildings which they erected. 
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Opis.. What may be the precise etymology of the 
term Koxawp, Cuclops, I cannot presume to deter- 
mine. Cuclops, as a personage, was said to have 
been the son of * Ouranus and the earth: which. 
Ouranus among the Amonians was often styled 
Ceel, or Coelus; and was worshipped under the 
forementioned emblem of a serpent. Hence the 
temple of the Deity may have been originally 


called Cu-Ceel-Ops, Domus Celi Pythonis; and 
the priests and people Cucelopians. But whatever 


may have been the purport of the name, the 
history of these personages is sufficiently deter- 
minate. 

There was a place in Thrace called Cuclops, 


where some of the Cyclopian race had settled: 


for many of the Amonians camé hither. Hence 


Thrace seems at one time'to have been the seat 


of science: and the Athenians. acknowledged, 
that they borrowed largely from them. The na- 


53 The Cyclopian buildings were also called Ouranian. KuxAworsa 


TF eeavia Teryex. Wuripid. Electra. v. 1158. 
Both Cuclops, and Cuclopes, was the name of a place. We 


_ may, therefore, I think, be pretty well assured, that the Cyclo- 
plans were from hence denominated. And as sacred places had 


their names from the Deity, to whom they were dedicated, it is 
very probable, that the Cuclopian towers were named from Ceelus 


Ops, the Deity there worshipped: for I have shewn, that thig 


people were the reputed children of Ouranus, and Ceclus. 


BY 


i 
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tives were very famous; particularly) the Pierians 
for their music, the Peonians for pharmacy, and 
the Edonians for.their rites and worship. Those, 
who went under the name of Cyclopes, probably 
introduced architecture ; for which art they seem 
to have been every where noted... There. was a 
fountain in these parts, of which Aristotle takes 
notice, ..as; of a wonderful. nature.  °* Ev. ds 
[Kuxawdis TOG Qougs wenvedsov sty, udweg EM WY, 0 TH pLEv 
ober nabagor, KL ObHM AVES,» KOE TOES ARDS omorov" oTay OE 
min Th Cwoy eb oute, mapauypnuc: drapleperat, In. the re- 
gion of the Cyclopians of Thrace is a fountain, clear 
to the eye, and pure, and in no wise differing from 


common water: of which, however, if an animal — 


drinks, tt is immediately poisoned. There is another 
account given by Theopompus; who speaks: ef 
the people by the name of the Chropes, which is 


a contraction for Charopes. He says, that even 
going into the water was fatal. °° Ozomowses iroges 


xonvny ev Xow nS Oeuxns, ef no Tes ABTHAEVES THEA 


xenuw perarraccay. Lheopompus mentions a foun- 


tain among the Charopes of Thrace, in which, if a 
person attempts to bathe, he immediately loses his 
life. Ihave taken notice of this history, because 


(reenter ne np a en a 


> Aristoteles de mirabil, auscult. p. 752. 


5° In excerptis apud Sotionem. See not. Meursi: in Antigonum 
; S feo) ° 


Carystium. p. 185, 


~ 
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we find, that the persons who are called *” Cuclopes 
by one writer, are ‘styled Char-opes‘ by another, 
and very justly: for the terms are nearly of the 
same purport. The Charopes were denominated 
from a temple, and place called Char-Ops,° or 
Char-Opis, locus Dei Pythonis: and the Cyclopes 
were, as I have before supposed, denominated 
from Cu-Ceel-Ops, or Cu-Ceel-Opis, the temple 
of the same Deity. They were both equally 
named from the Ophite: God, the great object of 
their adoration, and from the temple where he was 
worshipped. 19. eon | ber 

~The head of Medusa in Argolis is id to hav 
been the work of the.* Clean inne This seems 
_ to have been an antient hieroglyphical representa- 
tion upon the temple of Caphisus. It was usual 
with the Egyptians, and other Amonians,-to de- 
scribe, upon the Architrave of their temples, some 
emblem of the Deity, who there presided: This 
representation was often an eagle, or vulture; a 
wolf, or a lion; also an heart, or an eye. The 


*7 Of the Cyclopians of Thrace see-Scholia in Euripid. Orest. 
Vv. ve Kuxaores, Oeaxsmov 20vo¢. Also Scholia in Statii Theb. 
Hees pio, 

ae Of ide de To begov 78 Kneoath Mibsene Abs aremovnuery ae. 
Koxrwrwy Qacw ever var revo eoyov. Pausan. 1, 2. p- 156. KnQsocog, 
Doricd Kagicoos, vel KeaQeros: from Caph-Isis, Petra Dex 


Isidis. 
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last, as I have shewn, was common to the tem- 
ples of ° Osiris, and was intended to signify 
the superintendency of Providence, from whom 
nothing was hid. Among others the serpent was 
esteemed a most salutary emblem : and they made 
use Of it'to signify superior skill and knowledge. 
A beautiful female countenance, surrounded with 
ahassemblage of serpents, was made to denote 
divine wisdom, which they styled. Meed, and 
Meet, the Matis of the Greeks, Under this cha- 
racteristic they represented an heavenly personage, 
and joined her with Eros, or divine love : and by 
these two.they supposed that the present mun- 
dane-system was produced. Orpheus speaks. of 
this: Deity in the masculine gender: 


q | 
—° Kos Manos, MOWTOS YEVETHIO, XHb Hows TOAUTERTENS 6 


On this account many antient temples were orna- 


mented:with this curious hieroglyphic: and 
among others the temple of Caphisus ™ in Argolis. 


a 
?, 


~ 


" S2 pervov, 66 wave ePoew xces rove iwaxees. Homer. Odyss. 
1 A. v. 108, . | 

6° Orphic Fragment. 6. v. 19. the same as Phanes, and Dio- 
nusus. Frag. 8. ¥. 2. Schol. ibid. | 

6t Fence the’stream and lake of Cephisus in Beotia were styled 
Hata novs Arun Kngroosdos * by the antient Dorians expressed Ka- 


14006, from Kadg-Ious. 
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Caphisus is a compound-of Caph-Isis, which sig- 
nifies Petra Isidis, and relates to the same Deity. 
as Metis. For we must net regard. sexes, nor 
difference of appellatiqns,: ice we treat of,, at 
tient Deities. 
* Agen per ngs Qirvs epus, morsuprons Mary | 
" Iiavrogpuns, yeveTwe Tavrwy, morhuwvue Agi or. v7 


I have taken notice that the Cyclopians of Thrace 
were styled Charopes; which name they must 
have received from their rites, and place of wor- 
ship. Char-Opis signifies the temple of the Py- 
thon, or serpent: and we find that it was situated 
near a poisonous pool. It was sacred to the Sun : 
and there were many temples of this name in- 
Egypt, and other. countries. Tap Sun Ma 


§ Orphic Hymn. $1. v. 10. | a 
"8 Hymn. 10. v. 10.. Metis was the same as. Pan. 


Meed-Ous whence came Medovea, is exactly analogous to Co- 
' tinousa, Aithousa, Alphiousa, Ampelousa, Pithecousa, Scotousa, 
Arginousa, Lampadousa, Amathousa, Ophiousa, Asterousa; and 
signifies the temple of Metis, or divine wisdom. Aster-Ous was 
a temple on Mount Caucasus: Amath-Ous, the same in Cyprus : 
Ampel-Ous, a temple in Mauritania: Alphi-Ous, in Elis: Achor- 
Ous, in Egypt: all dedicated to the Deity, under different 
titles. 


is Kacyoos AcovTeioig TH Tw bepwy Quecnceree normacss (os nied), 


Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. p. 366. 
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called Arez ;and the lion, which was an emblem 
of ‘the Sun, had the same’ denomination: and 
there. is reason to think, - that’ the device 
upon ‘Charopian. temples was sometimes a lion. 
Homer, undoubtedly, had seen the fierce figure 
of this animal upon some sacred portal in Egypt; 


to which he often alludes, when he speaks of a 


Charopian lion. 
Bewrovr’, vyporsga te Luss, xagoras te Atovres. 


The devices upon temples were often esteemed as 
talismans, and supposed to have an hidden: and 
salutary influence, by which the building was pre- 
served. In the temple of Minerva, at ae was 
some ‘sculpture of Medusa, which the Goddess 
was said to have: elven,  vaAwroy ES Tov TavTH uo0~ 


‘5 Odyss. A. v. 610. It is a term which seems to have puzzled 
the commentators. Xagowa, emsmaAnxtinos, PoCegor. Scholiast. Ibid. 
-It was certainly.an Amonian term: and the Poet alluded to a 
Charopian temple. | 

Tne 0 ony Tetic xeParar, pre jaev aeumroio Acovros. Hesiod. The- 
ogon. y. 321.. Homer in another place mentions, 

Avawvxrayyny, xecomwy Te Acovrwy. Hymn. ess Mnrege Oewy. v. 4 

As a lion was from hence styled Charops, so from another tem- 
ple it was named Charon. Xagwy 4 Aw. Hesych. Achilles. is 


styled Aiyunrng Xaewy, Lycoph. v. 260. a martial Charonian 
Lion. 


*° Pausan. 1. 8. p. 696. 
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vav even (tHv weraw) 3 £0 preserve the city sfrom evér 
being taken in'war. Tt was probably ‘trom this 
opinion, that the © Athenians’ had: the | hedd sof 
Medusa represented upon the walls of their acror 
polis: and it was. the insiene of: many cities, as 
we may find from antient coins. “Theonotion of 
the Cyclopes framing the thunder and liehtning 
for Jupiter arose chiefly from the Cyclopians en- 
graving hieroglyphics of this sort upon the tem- 
ples of the Deity. Hence they were represented 
as. persons, a. Dias 3 ; 0. fvirsenm wideinn 


Os. Znvs Coovrny + sory, reba TE NEORVYOVE 2 
The Posts eoneidered them merely i in the capacity 
of blacksmiths, and condemned them to the anvil, 
This arese from the chief Cyclopian: Deity being 
called Acmon, and Pyracmon. He. was wor- 
shipped under the former title in Phrygia; where 
was a city and district called Acmonia, mentioned 
by Alexander © Polyhistor. The Amazonians paid 


“7 Pausan. 1. 1. p. 49. 

** Hesiod. Theogon. v, 141. Scholia Apollon. |. 1. v. 730. 

KuxAwsass Tote iis joer ddoacs Coortnr, Hb LS CaMHY, Rab XECMUPON, 
-Apollodorus, 1. 1. p, 4. 

. *9 See Stephanus, Axpmona Torss Devas, xtA. He styles Acmon 
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the like reverence: and there was a sacred grove 


called Acmonium upon the ” Thermodon, which 
was held in gteat repute. He was by some looked 
upon as the offspring of heaven ; by others wor- 
shipped as Ouranus, and Ceelus, the heaven itself: 
‘and Acmonides was supposed to have been his 
™ son, whom some of the mythologists made the 
ruling spirit of the earth. Hence Simmias Rhodius 
sntroduces Divine Love displaying his influence, 
and saying, that he produced Acmonides, that 
mighty monarch of the earth, and at the same 
time founded the sea. ™ Aevoce we Tov Tas re Ca- 
puseeve Avant Axpoviday, Toy ara & ECCT OYTO. 
Axjovec toy Mavews. Manes was the chief Deity of Lydia, Lycia, 
and Persis; and the same as Menes of Egypt. ~ somali 

There was a city Acmonia in Thrace. Ptol. 1. 5. p. 138. 

7° Bet nas wAAO Axprovsoy wAgos Tees Oxpumdoyra. Steph. Byzant. 
Apollonius takes potice of AdAgéos, Axpovoso, 1.2. v. 904. . Here 


Mars was supposed to have married Harmonia, the mother.of the A 


Amazonians. 

7* \cmonides is represented as 2 patronymic ; but there is reason 
to think that it is an Amonian compound, Acmon-Ades, Acmon 
the God of light, the’same as Ceelus, Cronus, and Osiris. Acmon 
and Acmonides were certainly the same person: Axpwr" Kegovs, 
Oveavos. Hesych. Axoridns, o Xapwv, xcs 0 Oveayos. ibid. He was 
the Cyclopian God, to whom different departments were given by 
the mythologists. Charon Cyclops 1s mentioned by Lycophron. 
y. 659. above quoted. 

7 Simmie Rhodii Ureguyse. Theocritus. Heinsil. p. 214. 


alt itl de ne ee 
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* Acmon seems to have been worshipped of old at 
Tiryns, that antient city of Greece, whose towers 
were said to have been, built by the Cyclopians. 
For. Acmon was the Cyclopian Deity; and. is 
represented by Callimachus as the tutelary God of 
the place, though the een has been. otherwise 
betetpretad: peti 


7 Tosos yoo ose Tiovy dies Anpa': 


‘Eeuxe 70 TVUAEWY. 


~The term has commonly been looked upon as an 
adjective; and the passage has been rendered 
Talis Tirynthius indefessus, which is scarce sense. 

Callimachus was very knowing in mythology, and 
is here. speaking of the Cy clopian God Acmon, 

whom he makes the Sos reorvaasos, or guardian 
Deity of the place. It was the same God, that 
was afterwards called Hercules, and particularly 
styled Tirynthius, to whom Callimachus here 
alludes, under a more antient name. 

As the Cyclopians were great artists, they pro- 
_bably were famous for works in brass, and iron: 
and that circumstance in their history may have 
been founded in truth. The Idzi Dactyli were 


Ss 
KS 


’ Callimachi Hymn. in Dianam. v. 146. 
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Cyclopians: and they are said to have first forged 
metals, and to have reduced them to common 
use; the knowledge of which art they obtamed 
from the fusion of minerals at the burning’ of 
mount 7 Ida. Whether this was an eruption of 
fire from the internal part of the mountain, or only 
a fire kindled among the forests, which crowned 
its summit, cannot be determined. It was an 
event of antient date; and admitted, as a remark- 
able epocha, in the most early series of chronology. 
From this event the Curetes, and Corybantes, who 
were the same as the 7 Idei Dactyli, are supposed 


= Aaxrvaos Towsos Konrazes. Apollonius Rod aus Varig. 
The Scholiast upon this Poet takes notice of only three; of 
which. one was Acmon: 
Keauss, Acevaevers Te meyac, xb imreperog Ax [Auv, 
“Os WENT’ TEXVHY WOAVILNT HOG “HOaisosa 
“Evgoy EV BOEMNTE VAMOS bOEVTCL orOngoy, 
E¢ wve ¥ nyeynoy, woe apbIrpemes Epyoy edest xp. 
These verses are quoted from the antient author, 6 wiv Pogavsdee 
ovvbztc. 
Diodorus Siculus, 1. 1. p. 533. says, that some made the Ider 
Dactyli ten in number; others an hundred. 
75 Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1, 1. p. 401. Strabo. 1. 10. 
D7 caere 
7° Strabo. 1. 10. p. 715. They are by Tatianus Assyrius spoken 
of as the Cyclopes, and the same invention attributed ta them. 


XaArmevssy KuxaAwores (cddakav). p» 243. 


/ 
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to have learned the mystery of fusing and forging 


metals. From:them it was propagated to many 
countries westward, particularly to the Pangean 
mountains, and the region » Curetis, ‘where: the 
Cyclopians dwelt in Thrace: also to the region 
Trinacia and Leontina, near tna, which they 
occupied in Sicily. | | 
Thus have I endeavoured to shew ‘the true 
history 7 and antiquity of this people: and we may 


tearn from their works, 7 that there was a time, 


when they were held in high estimation. They 
were denominated from their worship : and their 


_ chief Deity among other titles was styled Acmon, 
and Pyracmon. They seem to have been great in 


many sciences: but the term Acmon signifying 


among the Greeks an anvil, the Poets have limited 


a nn Te 


Fabricam ferrariam primi excogitarunt Cyclopes. See Hoffman. 
Ferrum. | 

a Kuxawses, Ovaninoy eQvos, a0 Kuzawsros Cactrews &TwWS ovonalo= 
peevor.—aAgioves OF UT WY ED r™ Keenrsds noay de APIZTOI TEXNITATI . 
Schol. in Euripid. Orest. v. 960. 


Mention is afterwards made tay ex rs Keenridoo Kuxawrav, The 


 Curetes worshipped Cronus: so that Cronus and Cuclops were the 


same. See Porphyry de Abstin. 1. 9. p. 225. 


™ They are said to have made the altar upon which the Gods 


| Were sworn, when the Titans rebelled against Jupiter. Scholiast 


upon Aratus. p- 52. In memorial of this altar an Asterism was 
| ‘ : 
formed in the Sphere, denominated Gwuos, ara. 
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them to one 2 base’ department, and hoaiahirededh at 
as so many blacksmiths. And as they resided 


near Etna, they” have: made the burning moun- 
tain: Phely: waite ge) dls Ong ds ve a sigs | 
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TEMPLE RITES 
IN THE 


FIRST AGES. 


I Must continually put the reader in mind how 
common it was among the Greeks, not only out 
of the titles of the Deities, but out of the names 
of towers, and other edifices, to form personages, 
and then to invent histories to support what they 
had done. When they had created a number of 
such ideal beings, they tried to find out some 
relation; and thence proceeded to determine the 
parentage, and filiation of each, just as fancy 
_ directed. Some colonies from Egypt, and Ca- 
naan, settled in Thrace; as appears from num- 


_ berless memorials. The parts which they occupied 


were upon the Hebrus, about Edonia, Sithonia, 
$ 


¥ 


% 


* 
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and Mount Hemus. ‘They also held Pieria, and! 


Peonia, and all the sea coast region. It was their: 
custom, as I have before mentioned, in all their’ 


settlements to form puratheia; and to introduce: 
the rites of fire, and worship of the Sun. Upon 
the coast, of which I have been speaking, a tem- 
ple of this sort was founded, which is called 
Torone. | The naine is a compound of Tor-On, as 
I have before taken notice. The words pura- 


thus, and puratheia, were, in the language of 


Egypt, Pur-Ath, and Por-Ait, formed from two 


titles of the God of fire. Out of one of 


these the Grecians made a personage, which they 
expressed Teoires, Proetus, whose daughters, or 
rather priestesses, were the Preetides. And as 
they followed the Egyptian rites, and held a Cow 
sacred, they were, in consequence of it, sup- 
posed to have been turned into * cows; just as 
the priestesses of Hippa were said to have been’ 
changed into mares ; the Ginotrope and Peleiadx 


into pigeons. Proteus of Egypt, whom Mene-= | 


laus was supposed to have consulted about his 
passage homeward, was a tower of this sort with’ 
a purait. It was an edifice, where both priests 


and pilots resided to give information ; and where” 


a pe ee A i A Re rene 


* Preetides implerunt falsis mugitibus auras. Virgil, Eclog. & 


¥. 48 » 


* 
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a light was continually burning to direct the 
ships in the night. The tower of Torone likewise 
was a Pharos, and therefore styled by ‘Lycophron 
grsyecca Togen, the flaming Torone. The country 
_ about it was, in. like manner, called ? “@asyea,’ 
Phlegra, both from these flaming Towers, and 
from the worship there introduced. There seems 
_ to have been a fire-tower in this region named 
Proteus; for, according’ to‘ the antient accounts, 
a Proteus is mentioned as having resided in these 
_ parts, and is said to have been married to Torone. 
_ He is accordingly styled by the Poet, 
ROU. Bg ces TOC 
o Sevyvos Topwvns, ‘o ap PRs ee 
Kas pee 


The spicier csuyves, gloomy, and sad, implies a 
bad character, which ‘arose from the cruel rites 
practised in these places. In all these temples 
_ they made it a rule to sacrifice strangers, whom 
_ fortune brought in their way. Torone stood near 


*BRerods ¥. 72°. 193. 
“H Tladanvn Xegeorncos, n ev Te To8uw xerras. 1 met prev Tlorsdcsce, 
yy oF Kaccavdesia, Drsypasc os Tey exaeArssTo” wxovy X avrny os 


provouevor Tiyavres, eOvos aceGes, not avouoy. Strabo. Epitome: |. 7. 


| ; p. 510. 


3Lycophron. y. 115. 
OL). Fas 8 
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* Pallene, which was styled * Tuyswwv recges, the. 


NUT SE of the earth-born, or giant brood, Under | 


this character both the sons of Chus, and, the 
Anakim. of Canaan are included, Lycophron 


takes off from Proteus the imputation of, being. 


accessary. to the vile practices, for Pshkin the, 
place was notorious; and makes, only, his. sons. 


guilty of .murdering strangers. He says, that, 


their father left them out of disgust, 
Texvov arukas ras Gevoxtovas marus, 


In this he alludes to a custom, of which I shall 
take notice hereafter. According to Eustathius, 
the notion was, that Proteus fled-by. a, subterra- 
neous passage to Egypt, in company with his 
daughter Eidothea. 7 Amonatesn £45 Dapov PAETH THE 
Ouryareos Eidobexs. He went, it seems, from, one 


Aa 2 Nw 


Pharos to another; from Pallene to the mouth of; 


the Nile. The Pharos of Egypt was both a, 


4 Stephanus places Torone in Thrace, and supposes it to have 
been named from Torone, who was not the wife, but daughter of 


Proteus. Amo Topwyns rns TIgwrews. Some made her the daughter. . 


of Poseidon and Pheenice. See Steph. @rcyeaia, There were more 
towers than one of this name, | 

5 Tlaaanvay exnrte Pnyerwy teopov, Lycoph, v. 127, 

© Lycophron. .v. 124. 

7 Eustath. on Dionysius. v. 259. 
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watch-tower, and a temple, wheré péople ent to 
inquire about the success of their voyage ; and to 
obtain the assistance of pilots) - Proteus was an 
Egyptian title of the Deity, wndér which he was 
worshipped, both in the Pharos, and at * Mem: 
phis. He was the same as Osiris, and Canobus: 
and particularly the God of mariners, who con- 
_ fined his department to the ° sea. From hence, 
_ Fthink, we may unravel the mystery about thé 
pilot of Menelaus, who is said to’ have been named 
Canobus, and to have given name to the principal 
seaport in Egypt: The priests’ of the ‘country 
laughed at the idle” story ; and’ they had good 
reason: for the place was far prior to the people 
spoken of, and the name not of Grecian original. 
It is observable, that Stephanus of Byzantium’ 
gives the pilot another name, calling him, instead 
of Canobus, Oxeos, Pharus. His words are Dagos 6 
Meweevs MeveAxz, which are scarce sense. I make 
no doubt, from the history of Proteus above, but. 
that in the original, whence Stephanus copied, or 
at least whence the story was first taken,’ the’ 
reading Was Pxpos o Tewrevs Meverak ; that is, the’ 
Protein of Menelaus, so dilebrathd: by Homer, 
wpa is represented, as so wise, and so experiencéd: 
Be I ea a ane i otis 

*'Herodot. 1. 2, c: 112. | 

*Tlewrec uinanonw, wovre urnidag exovrer. Orphic Hymn, 24. 

™ Aristides. Oratio Egyptiaca. v. 3.’ p. 608. 

5 9 


ror 
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in; navigation, whom they esteemed a great: pro-’ 
phet, and an. Deity of ‘the.sea, was notliing, else: 
but a Pharos. In other words, it was.a temple of: 
Proteus upon, the Canobic branch of the :Nile,, to 
which the Poet makes Menelaus: have. recourse.’ 
Such was the original history: but Mewrevs Mevedwa: 


has been. changed. to zewgevs;, and’ the God: 


Canobus turned into a Greeian,pilot., As these 
were Ophite temples, a story has been added about 
this person haying been: stung. _ by. .a | serpent. 

* Tleweevs EY TN. VNTY | Onn bers. IFO» ODEWS | ETHONG Dhis: 
Pilot was bitten by a serpent, and buried in; the 


island. Conformable .to, my opinion jis. the|ac-! 
count given by. Tzetzes,, who says, that, Proteus; 
resided. an, he 124 Pharos :.by which is signified;. 


that. he was the Deity of the, place... He 4s \repre-! 
sented in the, Orphic. poetry as, the first-born, of, 
the world, the chief,God_of ‘the sea, and at ‘the 
same time a mighty ® prophet. | 


_ The history then of Menelaus in ngypt, eahthd 


a, person ever existed; amounts to this.. -In a state: 
of uncertainty he applied to a temple near Canobuss. 


which was anted to Proteus. This was one title. 


out, of many, by, which the. chief, Deity of the 


ae raaiiee Byzant. Dagos. 
™ Chilias. 2. Hist. 44. p. oe Tlowrevs Dosiunc Davinos maig-—ereer 
Thy Dapov xa T0snwy, 


rg Orpbic Hymn to-Proteus. 24. 
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country was worshipped, and was equivalent to 
On, Orus, Osiris, and Canobus. From this’ place 
Menelaus obtained proper advice, by which he 
directed his voyage. Hence. some say, that he 
had Seevrs, Phrontis, for his pilot. Ku€egunrns 
meisos MeveAne 0 Deovric, WS Ovntogos. Menelaus had 
an excellent pilot, one Phrontis, the son of Onetor. 
This, I think, confirms all that I have been saying: 
for what is Phrontis, but advice and experience? 
and what is Onetor, but the Pharos, from. whence 
it was obtained? Onetor is the same as Torone, 
Topwvn, Only reversed. They were both temples of 
_ Proteus, the same as On, and> Orus:: . both 
— Garsyecias, by which is meant temples of fire, or 
 light-houses. . Hence we may be pretty certain) 
that the three pilots, Canobus, Phrontis, Pharos, 
together with Qnetor, were only poetical per- 
sonages: and that the terms properly related to 
towers, and sanctuaries, which were of Egyptian 
original. ai 

These places were courts of justice, where the 
priests seem to have practised a strict inquisition ; 
and where pains and penalties were very severe. 
The notion of the Furies was taken from these 
temples: for the term Furia is from Ph’ur, ignis, 
and signifies a priest of fire. It was on account 


** Tustath. in Dionys, v. 14. Bt 
— Beovrw Ovnrogtdny. Homer. Odyss. T. y. 282. See also Hesych. 
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of the cruclties here practised, that most of the — 
antient judges are represented as inexorable; and 
‘are therefore made judges in hell. Of what 
nature their department was esteemed may be 
learned from. Virgil, 


** Gnossius. hac ‘Rhadamanthus habet durissima 
regna: 


Gestiebatesies maidtrnse dolos, subigitque Satani 
&e, 


The temple at Phlegya in Boeotia was probably 
one of these courts; where justice was partially 
administered, and where great cruelties were 
exercised, by the priests. Hence a person, named 
Phleg gyas, is represented in the shades below, ery- 
ing. out in continual agony, and: exhorting people 
to Justice. 
0 —Phlegyasque miserrimus omnes 
. Admonet, et tristi testatur voce per umbras, 


_ Discite justitiam: moniti, et non temnere Divos, _ 


Excellent, counsel, but introduced rather too late. _ 
Phlegyas was in reality the Sun; so:denominated! 
by the Aithiopes, or Cuthites,. and esteemed the: 


1S Eneid. 1. 6. v. 536., 
*© Virg. Eneid. 1. 6, v. 618; 
] 
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same as Mithras of Persis. They looked up to 
him as their great benefactor, and lawgiver: for 
_ they held their laws as of divine original. His 
worship was introduced among the natives of 
Greece by the Cuthites, styled Ethiopians, who 


came from Egypt. That this was the true history 


of Phlegyas we niay be assured from Stephanus, 
and Phavorinus. They mention both Phlegyas, 
and Mithras, as inen deified; and specify, that 
they were of Ethiopian original. "7 Midgav, xa 
DArcyvay, avdoas AWicnae Ho yevos. Minos indeed is 
spoken of, as an upright judge: and the person 
alluded to under that character was eminently 
distinguished for his piety, and justice. But his 


- priests were esteemed far otherwise, for they were 


guilty of great cruelties. Hence we find, that 
Minos was looked upon as a judge of hell, and 
styled Quasitor Minos. He was in tfeality a 
_ Deity, the same as Menes, and Menon of Egypt : 
and as Manes of Lydia, Persis, and other coun- 

. tries. And though his history be not consistently 
_ exhibited, yet, $0 much light may be gained from 
the Cretans, as to certify us, that there was in their 
island a temple called Men-Tor, the tower of 
Men, or Menes. The Deity, from a_ particular 


*7 Stephanus. Ai§iomsa. 
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* hieroglyphic, under which, the matives wor-- 
shipped. him, was styled Minotaurus. To. this 
temple: the Athenians were obliged. annually to 
send some of their prime youth to be sacrificed ; 
just as the people of Carthage used to send. het 
children to. be victims at. Tyre., The Athenians 
were obliged for some time ‘to, pay this tribute, as 
appears: from the festival in commemoration of 
their deliverance. ‘The places most infamous; for 
these customs were those, which were. situated 
upon the seacoast: and especially those dangerous 
passes, where sailors were obliged to go on shore 
for assistance, to be directed in their way.) Scylla 
upon the coast of Rhegium was one of these; and 
appears, to have been particularly dreaded by 
mariners., Ulysses in Homer says, that he was 
afraid to mention her name to his companions, 
lest they should through astonishment, have lost 
all sense of preservation. 


yey Suvaanv do ovuer’ euudeaneny KB ONXTOV LYINY, 
— Marrws [405 OEbrauures ATOAANE ELOY ET 1006, 


Esocoins, evros dE TUxaC OEY TREKS HUTES. 
\ _ . — 


** The hieroglyphic was a man with the head of a bull; which 
had the same reference, as the Apis, and Mneuis of Egypt. 

*? Diodorus Sic. 1. 20. p. 756. 

20 Homer. Odyss, M. v..222, 
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Some suppose Scylla to have been a dangerous 
rock ; and that it was abominated on account of 
the oil shipwrecks, . ‘There was a rock of 
that name, but attended with no. such peril. We 
are informed by. Seneca, ** Seyllam saxum esse, et 
quidem non terribile navigantibus. It was the 
temple, built of old upon that * eminence, and 
the customs which prevailed within, that made it 
‘so detested. This temple was a Petra: hence ° 
Scylla is by Homer styled Exvarn Mergain; and the 
dogs, with which she was supposed to have been 
surrounded, were Cahen, or priests. 

As there was a Men-tor in Crete, so there was 
i a place of the same name, only reversed, in Sicil Ys 
called Tor-men, and. Tauromenium, There is 
reason to think, that the same cruel practices pre- 
vailed here. It stood in the. country of the 
Lamiz, Lestrygons, and. Cyclopes,. upon. the 
river On- Baal, which the Greeks rendered Ono- 
ballus, From hence we may conclude, that it 
was one of the Cycl opian buildings. Homer has 
presented us with something of truth, though we 
receive it sadly mixed with fable.. We find from 
him, that when Ulysses entered the dangerous 


™Y Epist: 79. | 
ii AxeosAcos Doexvyos HAs “Exartns env kuvaAray Agyes. Lrnesn0e06 
Ot, ev rn Lauran, Acusees ony Lnuarray Ons Suyarsen evar Apollonius, 
BSchol. 1.4. vy. 828, 
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pass of Rhegium, he had six of his comrades 


seized by Scylla: and he loses the same number 
in the cavern of the Cyclops, which that monster 
devoured. Silenus, in a passage before taken 
notice of, is by Euripides made to say, that the 
most agreeable repast to the Cyclops was the flesh 
of strangers: nobody came within his reach, that 
he did not feed upon. 


, TAwxutara, ones, Ta HpEax THE Fevas PEpesy” 


Oudeis gi deve’, Gris # xarecguyn. 


From these accounts some have been led to wihl 
that the priests in these temples really fed upon 
the flesh of the persons sacrificed ; and that these 
ala at Pah allude to a | shocking cept 3 
not " brought to. Nothing can be inore horrid, 
fhan the cruel process of the Cyclops, as it is re- 


presented by Homer. And though it be veiled 


ander the shades of poetry, we may still learn the 
page in which these Shai were held. 


mM Soy de dun popbas wee eee TOT yan 


Kort’, ex d° eyxeparos yamodts pee, deve de yore. 


*3 Euripides. Cyclops. v. 126, 
“4 Odyss. 1.1. v. 389. 
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Tas re diamercios Tamov wrriocouro dogmoy" 
Hote 0 wre Aewy opecitgogos, 0° amersiarev 
 ~Eyxara te, cwpnas v8, nos ose mushocvre. 
“Hyeis de xrasovres cverrsDomev Aus yeroas, 
LuETALG Egy’ dgowyres, any avin D eye Dumoy, 


* He answered with his deed: his bloody hand 
' Snatch’d two unhappy of my martial band, 
_ And dash’d like dogs against the rocky floor: 
~The pavement swims with brains, and mingled 
gore. | 
Yorn limb from limb, he spreads the —_ ca 
feast, 
_ And fierce devours it like a mountain beast. 
_ He sucks the marrow, and the blood he drains : 
Nor entrails, flesh, nor solid bone remains, 
» We see the death, from which we cannot move, 
», And humbled groan beneath the hand of Jove. 


One would not be very forward to strengthen an 
, imputation, which disgraces human nature : yet 
there must certainly have been something highly 
brutal and depraved in the character of this peo- 
_ ple, to have given rise to this description of foul 
and unnatural feeding. What must not be con- 
cealed, Euhemerus, an antient writer, who was a. - 
native of these parts, did aver, that this bestial 


*? Imitated by Mr. Pope. 
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practice once prevailed. » Saturn’s devouring his 
own children is supposed to allude to this custom. 
And we learn from this writer, as the passage has 
been transmitted by *° Ennius, that: not only 
Saturn, but Ops, and the rest.of mankind in their 
days, used to feed upon human flesh.—-’% Sa- 
turnum, et Opem, caterosque tum homines hu- 
manam carnem solitos esitare.: He speaks of 
Saturn, and Ops, as of persons, who once lived 
in the world, and were thus guilty. » But the priests 
of their temples were the people to be really ac- 
cused; the Cyclopians, Lamiw, and Lestrygons, 
who officiated at their altars. He speaks of the 
custom, as well known: and it had undoubtedly 
been practised in those parts, where in aftertimes 
he was born. For he was'a native * of Zancle, 
and lived: in the very country, of which we have 
been speaking, in the land of the Lestrygons, and 
Cyclopians. The promontory of Scylla was within 
his. sight, .oHe was therefore well qualified to give 


ri 


°° Ennius translated into Latin the history of Euhemerus, who 
seems to have been a sensible man, and saw into the base theology 
of his country. He likewise wrote against it, and .from,hence 
mace himself many enemies. Strabo treats him as a man devoted 
to fiction. 1.2, p. 160. . he 3 : 

Ex Ennii Historia sacr4, quoted by Lactantius. Divin, Tn- 
stitut. vol..1.c..13..p.-59. 

3 Meconvioy Evnecoy. Strabo, 1. 1, p. $1, 
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an,account of these parts; and his evidence must, 
necessarily have weight.’ Without doubt; these 
"cruel practices left lasting; re 9 og Bo ; and the 
_ memorials were not effaced fonagese.ciis eslsas 
It is said of Orpheus by Horace,. Padibuiip et 
en foedo deterruit.; by which one should be led! 
P ‘to think, that the putting a stop to this unnatural, 
_ gratification, was owing to him..: Others think, 
that. he only discountenanced: the eating of raw 
flesh, which before had been «isual. But. this. 
could not be true of Orpheus : for it was a:cir-) 
_ eumstance, which made one part: of his institutes. 
4 If there were ever such a man, as Orpheus, he 
‘ enjoined the very thing, which he is supposed:to 
have prohibited. For both in the ” orgies of 
_ Bacchus and in the rites of Ceres, as well:as of 
‘ other Deities, one part of the mysteries consisted 
in a ceremony styled wpopayse; at which time they 
eat the flesh quite crude with the blood. In Crete: 
at the ®° Dionusiaca they used to. tear the flesh with, 
their teeth from the animal, when alive. This 
they did in commemoration of Dionusus. * Festos 
funeris dies statuunt, et annuum sacrum trieterica 


Si ee ann tani nate nat eo eens 


"9 Clemens. Cohort. p. 11. Arnobius. I. 5. 
3° Aservooy ’ Maivoroy ceysagsos Baxyor, wyoPayia Thy bEQOLeevey 
 BYOYVTES, HAE TEALO Keo TAS HeEQVNELSAS THY Povwy KVESEMIAEVOE TObS oPecey. 
Clemens Cohort. p. 11, | 

** Julius Firmicus, p, 14. 
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consecratione componunt, omnia per ordinetii’ 
facientes, que puer moriens aut fecit, aut passus 
est. Vivum laniant dentibus Taurum, crudelés 
epulas annuis commemorationibus excitantes: 
Apollonius Rhodius speaking. of persons like to 
Bacchanalians, represents them: ** @vaciw wpobopeis 
imedau, as savage as the Thyades, who delighted in 
bloody banquets.. ‘Upon this the Scholiast ob-: 
serves, that the Menadas, and Baccha; used to’ 
devour the raw limbs of animals, which they had) 
cut or torn asunder. * Moaraxis TN [Ove “OTEo’ 
eilevra, xo WL OTT LP WUT Coy ecfizow, In the island of 
Chios it was.a religious custom to tear aman limb: 
from limb by way of sacrifice to Dionusus;° The 
same obtained in ‘Tenedos. It is. Porphyry, who: 
gives the account. He was a staunch Pagan, and 
his evidence on that account is of consequence. 
He quotes for the rites of Tenedos Euelpis the 
Carystian. 34 EQvovro de xas ev Kiw ry Quccdio Arovvow: 
cob ewmoy diecmovres* xo ev Tevedw, Onow Evearis o Kaoussos. 
From all which we may learn one’sad truth, that 
there is scarce any thing so impious and unna- 
tural, as not at times to have prevailed. 

We need not then wonder at the character given 


3* Apollon. Rhod. 1.1. v. 636. 
33 Scholia Apollon, 1. 1. v. 635. 


‘ at Porphyry Week KTOYNS. 1.22, p, 224, 
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of the Lestrygones, Lamiz, and Cyclopians, who 


Pena 


were inhabitants. of Sicily, and lived nearly in the 
same part of the island. They seem to have been 
the priests, and priestesses, of the Leontini; who 
resided at Pelorus, and in.the Cyclopian towers: 
on which account the, Lamie. are by. Lucilius 
termed * Turricole.. They are. supposed to have 
delighted in, human blood, like the Cyclopians, 
but with. this difference, that their chief -repast 
was the flesh of young persons and children; of 
which they are represented.as very greedy. ‘They 
were priests of Ham, called El, Ham; from whence 
was formed *Lamus and Lamia. Their chief city, 
the.same probably, which was named Taurome- 
nium, is mentioned. by Homer, as the city of 
Lamus. | 


ee cal 


* EEdomarn 8 inopec bee Adams asmu mrorsbeor, 


And the inhabitants are represented as of the 
giant race. 


7 Porray O° 100sun08 Aaispuyouss, warrobev araos, 


Mugsot, oun avdoecoiv cornores, wAAw Diyos. 


~ 


~** Turricolas Lamias, Fauni quas Pompiliique 
Instituere Numa. Lactant. de fals4 Relig. 1. 1. c. 22. p- 105. 
3° Homer Odyss. K. vy. 81. 


3? thid. K. vy. 120. * 
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Many give an account of the Lestrygons, and 
Lamia, upon the Litis in Italy ; and also upon 
other parts of that coast: and some of them did 
settle there. But they were more particularly to 
be found in * Sicily near Leontium, as the Scho- 
liast upon’ Lycophron- observes.  Aouseuyoves, és 
vow Aeovrivor. Lhe antient Lestrygons were the peo- 
ple, whose posterity are now called Leontini. 'The 
same writer i notice of their incivility to 
strangers: ) * > Ov Snowy! -siQerprevor Eevee’ ‘umodex ec bot, 
That. eal were Amonians, and came originally 
from Babylonia, is pretty evident from the history 
of the Erythrean Sibyl; who was to other than 
a _Lamian priestess. °' She is said to ‘have been the 
daughter of Lamia,'swho was the daughter ‘of 
Poseidon. .* Li€vaAAwv—Aapras zoay fuyareea’ 72 Tho- 
cudwves. Under the character of one person is to 
be understood a priesthood: of which commu- 
nity each nan was called Lamus, and each priest- 


33 By eoes The TUS Kwecs (rng Lixcasas ) Koxawsres, nas Aaiseyyoves, 
axycas. Thucyd. b. 6. p. 378. 

39 Scholia, v. 956. Leon.im Leontium is a translation of Lais 
(wi>). Leo: Bochart. 
~*° Lycoph. above. 

+* Plutarch de Defect. Orac. vol. 1. p. 398. 

“Eregas oe Pacw ex Marscswy aprnerbar Awprocs Quyareea LiCvaray. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 1. p. 358. Pausanias makes her the daugh- 
ger of Jupiter and Lamia. LelQv pe 825: 
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ess Lamia: « By the Sibyl. being the daughter: of 
Lamia, the daughter of Poseidon, is meant, that 
_ she was ‘of Lamian original, - and ‘ultimately de- 
_ 8cended from the great Deity: of the sea. Who is 
alluded to under that character, will hereafter be 
shewn. ‘The countries; to which the Sibyl is re- 
ferred, point out her extraction: for she ‘is said 
;. t6 have come from Egypt, and Babylonia. he Oy 
dt aurny Babuawviay, Eregos de Leburray xadzosy Asyurriay. 

If the Sibyl came from Babylonia and Egypt, her 
4 supposed parent, Lamia, must have been of phe 
same original. 

_* The Lamia were not only to be found in Italy, 
| * Sicily, but Greece, Pontus, and “ Libya. 

And however widely they may have been separa- 
_ ted, they are still represented in the same unfa- 
-vourable light. Euripides says, that etal very 
name was detestable. 


Tis r'ovvoma rod eroverdicov Eeoross 
~ Ovun ode Aamsos rng Asbvswmens yevoc. 


Philostratus speaks of their bestial appetite, and 
ee 


© Clgineds Alex. 1. 1. p. 358. 


*3 See Diodorus, 1. 20. p. 778. of the Lamia in ei and of 
- her cavern. 


** Euripides quoted ibid. | 
YOL. I, a 
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unnatural gluttony. 4f Aapsas THEUW), “xas fA QAts 
eviowmerwn Eoor. And Aristotle alludes to practices 
still more shocking: as if they tore open the bo- 
dies big with child, that they might get at the 
infant to devour it, J speak, says he, of people, 
who have brutal appetites. ” Aeyo de ras Ones 
desc, dsov rn ayBewmov, Tay Aryuor THE RUBTMS ovary iCaray 
rH Tusa narec beer. These descriptions are perhaps 
carried to a great excess; yet the history was 
founded in truth: and shews plainly what fearful 
impressions were left upon the minds of men from 


the barbarity of the first ages. 


One of the principal places in Italy, where the 

Lamia seated themselves, was about, Formie ; of’ 
which Horace takes notice in his Ode to Aélius 
Lamia. 


47 JE)i, vetusto nobilis ab Lamo, &e. 
Authore ab illo ducis originem, 
Qui Formiarum meenia dicitur 

Princeps, et innantem Marice 
Littoribus tenuisse Lirim. 


*5 Philostratus. Vita Apollon, 1. 4. p. 183. 

45 Aristot. Ethic. 1.7. c. 6. p. 118, See Plutarch weg. werv- 
areeyoovrng, And Aristopb, Vespa. Schol. v. 1030, 

++ Farace, ]. 3. ode 17. ie 
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The chief temple of the Formians was upon the: 
sea-coast at Caiete. It is said to have had its. 
name from a woman, who died here: and whom 
some make the nurse of AEneas, others of Asca-. 
mus, others still of * Creusa. The truth is this :) 
it stood near a cavern, sacred to the God Ait, 
called Ate, Atis, and Attis; and it was hence 
called Caieta, and Caiatta. Strabo says, that it. 
was denominated from a cave, though he did not. 
know the precise * etymology. There were also 
in the rock some wonderful subterranes, which 
branched out into various apartments. Here the’. 
antient Lamii, the priests of Ham, °° resided: 
whence Silius Italicus, when he speaks of the 

place, styles it * Regnata Lamo Caieta. They 
_ undoubtedly sacrificed children here; and pro- 
bably the same custom was common among the 
Lamii, as prevailed among the Lacedemonians, 
who used to whip their children round the altar of 
Diana Orthia. Thus much we are assured by 
Fulgentius, and others, that the usual term 
among the antient Latines for the whipping of 


‘© Virgil An. |. 7-v.1. See Servius. 

*9 Strabo. 1. 5. p: 357. Koasroy Kasarray. xA. | 
®° Ibid. p. 356. | 

2 Silius. 1. 8. 
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children was Caiatio. °° Apud a Caiatio 
dicebatur-puerilis cades. | 

. The, coast: of Campania seems to billed heen 
equally infamous :,and as much dreaded by ma- 


rjners, as that of Rhegium, and Sicily. Here the 


Sirens inhabited, who are represented, as the bane 
of all, who navigated those seas, They like the 
Lamii were Cuthite, and Canaanitish priests, who 
had founded temples in these parts; and particu- 
larly near three small islands, to which they gave 
name. These temples were rendered more than 
ordinary famous on account of the women, who 
officiated.. They were much ‘addicted to the 
cruel rites, of which I have been speaking; so 
that the shores, upon which they resided, are de- 
scribed, as covered with the bones of men, de- 
stroyed by their artifice. | 


5 Jamque adeo scopulos Sirenum advecta subibat, 
Difficiles quondam, multorumque ossibus albos. 


They used hymns in their temples, accompanied 
with the music of their country: which must 
have been very enchanting, as we may judge 


eeeeenpeeeettpnn tare TC EC LOL 


5? De Virgiliand continentia. p. 762. Caiat signified a kind of 
whip, or thong, probably such was used at Caiate, 
‘3 Virgil. Aineid. 1. 5. v. 873. 


] 
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from the traditions handed down: of its efficacy. 
I have mentioned, that the songs of the Cana~ 
anites and Cretans were particularly plaintive, and 
pleasing : 


** They sang in sweet but melancholy strains ; 
Such as were warbled by the Delian God, 
When in the groves of Ida he bewail’d 
The lovely lost Atymnius. 


But nothing can abe more fully: the power of 
antient aie than the character given of the 
Sirens. Their cruelty the antients held in detes- 
tation ; yet always speak feelingly of their nitisig. 


_ They represent their-songs as so fatally winning 


that nobody could withstand their sweetness, All 
were soothed with it; though their life was the 
purchase of the eiiihadion> The Scholiast upon 
Lycophron makes them the children of the muse 
45 Terpsichore. Nicander supposes their mother 
to have been Melpomene: others make her Cal- 
hope. The whole of this is merely an allegory ; 
and means only that they were the daughters of 
harmony. Their efficacy is mentioned by * Apol- 


** See Nonnus. 1. 19. p, 320, 
*5'V. 653. See Natalis Comes. 
© L. 4. ¥. 892, 
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lonius Rhodius : and by the Author of the .Or- 
phic *’ Argonautica: but the account given by 
Homer is by far the most affecting. 
S® Seonvacs puev mowrov apizeat, at pu TE TAYT AS 
Avbewrus Veryeow, ors TEMS ELTapincves. 
“Osis widpern merarer, nor Ployyov axaoes 
Levenvav, TH dO ars yuvn, Kas ynria TEXve 
Oixade vosncavrs. mapisaras, BoE yovuvrgs 
AdrAaw ve Levenves Avyven QeAyzon aoidn, 
‘Hyevorey Agiawvs® modus 7 app ossogiy Bis 


Avdgwv wvbomevwv, mept Oe pivos Oowudscry. 


They are the words of Circe to Ulysses, giving 
him an account of the dangers which he was to 
‘encounter. 


Next where the Sirens dwell, you ieee the. 
seas. 


‘Their song is death, and makes destruction please, 
Unblest the man, whom music makes to stray 
Near the curst coast, and listen to their lay. 

No more that wretch shall view the joys of life, 
His blooming offspring, or his pleasing wife. 


57 V. 1269. 
53 Odyss. 1. M. ‘Vv. ae 


59 From Mp. Pope’s translation, 
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In verdant’ meads they sport, and wide around 
Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground : : 
The ground polluted floats with human gore, 
And human carnage taints the dreadful shore. 
Fly, fly se dangerous coast, 


_ The story at bottom relates to the people above- 
mentioned ; who with their inusic used to entice 
_ strangers into the purlieus of their temples, and 
then put them to death. Nor was it music only, 
with which persons were seduced to follow them. 
The female part of their choirs were maintained 
for a twofold purpose, both on account of their 
voices and their beauty. They were accordingly 
very liberal of their favours, and by these means 
enticed seafaring persons, who paid dearly for 
their entertainment. Scylla was a personage of 
this sort : and among the fragments of Callima- 
chus we have a short, but a most perfect, gets 
tion of her character. 


' Paes g 
he °° Suvararg, yun LATAHXRKATH, vied a4 dubos ZvOpL ENBOH. 


Karaxace is by some interpreted malefica: upon 
which the learned Hemsterhusius remarks very 
justly —xaranaca cur Latine vertatur malefica non 


© Callimachi Frag. 184. p. 510. 
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video... Si. Grammaticis. obtemperes, .meretricent 
interpretabere: erat enim .revera  Naoiwris (xara 
erasoa, ut, Heraclitus megs ams: Cc. 2. Scylla then, 
under which character we are here to understand 
the chief priestess of the place, was no other than 
a handsome island strumpet. Her name it seems 
betokened. as-‘much, and she didnot. belie it; ¥ 
Pubes avo’ exzro., We may from. these data‘deci- 
pher the history of Scylla,.as given by.Tzetzes. 
Hy 08, mpwroy DiudrAw yun Lum eETNS Tlocesdwys-ds. cuverae 
ambiesaon,  Scylla was originally a handsome 
wench : but being too free with seafaring people 
she made herself a. beast. She was, like the Sibyl 
of Campania, said. by Stesichorus to have. been 
the daughter of “ Lamtia.. .Hence we may learn, 
that all, who resided in the places, which;I have 
been describing, were ‘of the same religion, .and 
of the same. family ;. being. the descendants ‘of 
Ham,.and chiefly by the collateral. branches. of 
Chus, and Canaan. 

The like rites prevailed in ae cess ate 
in great measure been peopled by persons of these 
“ families. One of their principal cities was Cu- 


~ 


t 


vor Apollon. 4. ¥. 898. Scholia.. She is said alte to have been 
the daughter of Hecate and Phorcun. Ibid. The: daughter of @ 
Deity means the priestess. Phor-Cun signifies Ignis “Dorninus, 


the same as ‘Hephastus. 
*? Herodotus. J. 7. c. 90. 
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rium, -which was.denominated from © Curos, the 
Sun, the Deity, to.whom it was sacred, In the 
perilous voyages of the antients. nothing was more 
common than for strangers, whether shipwrecked, 
or otherwise distressed, to fly to the. altar of the 
chief Deity, @ce ors, x Feviz, the God of charity 
and hospitality, for his protection. This was. fa- 
tal to those who were driven upon ,the western 
coast of Cyprus. .The natives. of Curium made 
it.a rule to destroy all such, under.an appearance 
of a religious rite. Whoever laid their hands $s upon 
the altar of Apollo, were cast down the precipice, 
upon which. it: stood... ¢ Rubus egiv CHOC, On KE pin 
Taos Teo abamevous. rz Cope 72. Arohawves.' Strabo 
_ speaks of the practice, as. if it subsisted. in his 
time. A like. custom, prevailed at the Tauric 
Chersonesus,..as we are. informed by Herodotus, 
5 Qvecs ey 7M Tlaplev Tos. Te. VAUNYOUS, Hab TEg wD 
AaEwos EAAnvev smavanlevras, TeoTw TOLWdS. Koraokamevos 
porary WHET THV KEPAAHY. | “Ors feey on AEYZOs, WS Td 
Tapa cro Ta xonuve diwhesos XUTW* $b yor xonuve sdoures 
vo Igo utd. The people of this place worship .the 
virgin Goddess Ar temis : at whose shrine they sa- 


63 Kupos 0 Asoc. See Radicals. p. 48. 

** Strabo. 1. 14, p- 1002. the promontory was called Curigs 
; Kugsas anea’ evra mors Kegior. 

Be bh. 4, c.103. 
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crifice all persons, who have the misfortune to be 
shipwrecked upon their coast : and allthe Grecians, 
that they can lay hold of, when they are at any 
time thither driven. All these they without any 
ceremony brain with a club. Though others say, 
that they shove them off headlong from a high 
precipice : for their temple is founded upon a cliff. 

The den of Cacus was properly Ca-Chus, the 
cavern or temple of Chus. out of which the 
poets, and later historians have formed a strange 
personage, whom they represent as a shepherd, 
and the son of Vulcan. Many antient Divinities, 
whose rites and history had any relation to Ur 
in Chaldea, are said to have been the children’ of 
Vulean; and oftentimes to have been born in 
fire. -There certainly stood a temple of old upon 
the Aventine mountain in Latium, which was the 
terror of the neighbourhood. The cruelties of 
the priests, and their continual depredations, may 
be inferred from the history of Cacus. Virgil 
makes Evander describe the place to /Eneas; 
though it is supposed in his time to have been in 
ruins. : ; 


* Jam primum saxis suspensam hanc aspice rupem, ~ 
Disjecte procul ut moles, desertaque montis 


heme i 


6 Virgil. Aineid. 1. 8. v. 190. 
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‘Stat domus, et scopuli ingentem traxere ruinam. 
Hic spelunca fuit, vasto submota recessu, 
~ Semihominis Caci, facies quam dira tegebat,, 
‘Solis inaccessum radiis: semperque recenti 
_ Cede tepebat humus ; foribusque affixa superbis 
Ora virdm tristi pendebant pallida tabo. 
‘Huic monstro Vulcanus erat pater. 


_ Livy mentions Cacus as a shepherd, and a person 


_ of great strength, and violence.‘ Pastor, accola 


ejus loci, Cacus, ferox viribus. He is mentioned 
also by Plutarch, who styles him Caccus, Komxos: 


“Tov pev yoo Howse worda Pwoprosror Kaxxov isooses mvp 


KaL DAoyas aprevar dia re somaros ew pexoas., AS there 


_were both priests, and priestesses, in temples of 


a 


this sort, persons styled both Lami, and Lamiz ; 
so we read both ofa Cacus, and.a Caca. The 
latter was supposéd to have been a Goddess, who 
was made a Deity for having betrayed her brother 
to Hercules. ® Colitur et Caca, que Herculi 
fecit indicium boum ; divinitatem consecuta, quia 
perdidit fratrem. In short, under the characters 
of Caca, and Cacus, we have a history of Cacu- 


ee ad 


"Livy. 1, 1. ¢ 7, 
“* Plutarch. in Amatorio. vol. 2. p. 762. 
*® Lactantins de FAR. 1.1. ¢€. 20. p. 99, 
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sian priests, who seem to have been a set of people 


devoted to rapine and murder. 

What we express Cocytus, and suppose to heave 
been merely a river, was origimally a temple in 
Egypt called Co-Cutus: for rivers were generally 
denominated from some town, or temple, neéar 
which they ran. Co-Cutus means the Cuthite 
temple, the house of Cuth. It was certainly a 
place of inquisition, where great cruelties were 
exercised. Hence. the river, which was denomi- 
nated from it, was esteemed ‘a river of hell; and 
was supposed to ‘have continual cries, and lamen- 
tations resounding upon its waters. | 


7° Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 
Heard on its banks. 


Milton supposes the river to have been named 
from the Greek word xwxvres: but the reverse is 
the truth. From the baleful. river. and temple 
Co-cutus came the Greek terms xwxvros, and xwxuw. 
Acheron, another infernal river, was properly a 
temple of Achor, the ¢2os arouses of Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Cyrene. It was a temple of the Sun, 
called Achor-On: and it gave name to the river, 


7° Milton, 1. 2. .v. 579. 
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on whose banks it stood. Hence like Cocutus it 
was looked upon as a melancholy stream, and by 
the Poet Theocritus styled os Axtoovra modusovev, the 
river of lamentations. Aristophanes speaks of an 
eminence of this name, and calls it 7 Axeporriog 


gxortros asmarosayns, the rock of Acheron, dropping 
blood. 


Fe 'Theac, Idyl. 17. v. 47, 


™ Aristoph. Bareay. v. 474. So Cocytus is by Claudian de» 
scribed as the river of tears. 


presso lacrymarum fonte resedit 
Cocytos. De Rapt. Proserp. |. 1. ¥. 87. 
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AND THE 


Govpess HIPPA. 


Oxr of the most antient Deities of the Amo- 
nians was named Meed, or Meet; by which was 
signified divine wisdom. It was rendered by the 
_ Grecians Maris in the masculine: but seems to 
_ have been a feminine Deity ; and represented un- 
der the symbol of a beautiful female countenance 
surrounded with serpents. The author of the 
Orphic Poetry makes Metis the origin of all 
‘things: which Proclus expresses ? sav Onpaseoryireny 
eit1av : and supposes this personage to be the same 
as Phanes, and Dionusus, from whom all things 


a a a Te Re Oe Ee EN 


* He makes Metis the same as Athena. H.31. 1.10. 
In another place Metis is styled rewros yeveroe, Frag. 6. v.19. 
ip. 366, | ; 
-? bid. Fragm. 8. p. 373. 
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proceeded. By Timotheus Chronographus, in his 


account of the creation, this divinity was de-_ 


scribed as that vivifying light, which first broke 
forth upon the infant world, and produced life 
and motion. His notion is said to have been 
borrowed from Orpheus: Egeawe de (6 * Oggevs) ors 
TO Qws pugay Tay andepa. EQDWTITE TWaTKY THY RTT’ ELTWV, 
Exelvo EVE TO QwS TO pHeaY Tov oileoa TO TMpOELOniAEvav, TO 
umEeTaTaY TaVTWY, B ovoua o autos Oppevs axzoas ex Mave 
terms egeire MUTIZ, om Ep EPANVEVET Hh BOYTAH, ®22, 
ZQOAOTHP. Esrrev ev +H autre exferes TauTaAS TaS TEES 
Beras Tur ovomaruv Ouvamers pacey ELvas OuVeMsY, Kab EY KE 
og Tetwv Ozov, dv ovdes ce. The account is remark- 
able.. Hippa was another Goddess of the like 
antiquity, and equally obsolete. Some. traces 
however are to be still found in the Orphic 
verses above-mentioned, by which we may dis- 
eover her original character and department. She 
is there represented as the nurse of * Dionusus, 
and seems to have been the same as Cybele, wha 
was worshipped in the mountains of ° Phrygia, 


and by the Lydians upon Tmolus. She is said to | 


have been the soul of the ° world: and the per~ 


3 Eusebii. Chron. Log. p. 4. 1. 42. 
+ lormway usrnoxo Baxys Teodor. Hymn. 48. % 
> Hymn. 47. v. 4. 


© Orphic Frag. 43. ‘H yey yag ‘Ina re mavros ace uyn nthe 


Proclus, ibid. p, 401. 


% 
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son who received and: fostered Dionusus, .when 
he canie from the thigh of his father... This his- 
tory relates to his second birth, when he returned 
toa second state of childhood: ‘“Dionusus was the 
chief God of the Gentile world, and worshipped 
under various titles; which at length came to be 
looked upon as different Deities. Most of these 
' secondary Divinities had the title of Hippius, and 
Hippia: and as they had female attendants ia 
their temples, these too had the name of Hippai. 
What may have been the original of the term 
Hippa, and Hippus, will be matter of future dist 
quisition. -Thus much is certain, that. the 
Greeks, who were but little acquainted with. the 
purport of their antient theology, uniformly re- 
ferred it to ’ horses. Hence it was often: pres 
fixed to the names of Gods, and of Goddesses, 
when it had no relation to their department ; and 
seemed inconsistent with their character, We 
have not only an account of Aens ‘Inmsos; Man's 
the horseman ; but of Poseidon Hippius, though 


-” Among the Egyptians, the emblems of which they made use ° 
were arbitrary, and very different from the things to which they 
referred. An eagle, an ox, and a horse, were all used as symbols, 
but had no real connexion with the things alluded to, nor any the 
least likeness. The Grecians not considering this were always 
misled by the type; and never regarded the true history, which 
was veiled under it. 


YOiL. TT. 13 
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a God of the sea. He is accordingly compli- 
mented upon this title by the Poet Aristophanes. 


R « > € 
Inwe Ava’ Toredov, w 
e 
Xarnoxporiay LIFTWY UTVITOS 


Kear PEAT IO MOS OVOKVES. 


Ceres had the title of Hippia: and the Goddess 
of wisdom, Minerva, had the same. We read 
also of Juno Hippia, who at Olympia partook of 
joint rites and worship, with those equestrian 
Deities Neptune, and Mars. Pausanias mentions 
9 Tloceiwyos ‘Inmiz, pros Hoos ‘Imm Comor : and hard- 
by 79 perv Agews Inme, ra de Abnvas ‘Irma Ewpos. In 
Arcadia, and Elis, the most antient rites were 
preserved: and the Grecians might have known, 
that the terms Hippa and Hippia were of foreign 
purport from the other titles given to Juno at 
Olympia. . For they sacrificed here to ** Amonian 
Juno, and to Juno Paramonian ; which were also 
titles of Hermes... Hippa was a sacred Egyptian 
term, and as such was conferred upon Arsinoe, 
the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus : for the prin- 
cesof Egypt always assumed to themselves sacred 


meee rae erage apn eterno an = gr A RE A AA A CA LN ECO At ARS = 4 


8 “Sorcresc. Ve DAS. 
9 Pausan, |. 5. p. 414. 


© Ibid. L 5. p. 416. 
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appellations. “ ‘Immia Agowon, 1 Te Diradeage yun. 
As the Grecians did not inquire into the hidden 
purport of antient names, they have continually 
misrepresented the histories of which they treated. 
As Ceres was styled Hippa, they have imagined 
her to have been turned into a * mare: and Hip- 
pius Poseidon was in like manner changed to a 
horse, and supposed in that shape to have had an 
intimate acquaintance with the Goddess. Of this 
Ovid takes notice. | 


* iit te, flava comas, frugum mitissima mater 
Sensit equum : te sensit avem crinita colubris 
Mater equi volucris, 


The like is mentioned of the nymph ™ Ocuroéd: 
also of Philyra, who was so changed by Saturn.’ 
He is said to have taken upon himself the same 
shape, and to have followed her neighing over the 
mountains of Thessaly. 


'’ Talis et ipse jubam cervice effudit equin& 
Conjugis adventu pernix Saturnus, et altum 
Pelion hinnitu fugiens implevit acuto. 

Mobi geeai sl be cakes ee ac ca US ee 
** Hesych. ‘Inmie. 
** Pausan. |. 8. p. 649. 
*3,Metam. hl. 6. v. 117. 
4 Ibid. 1.9. v. 668. 
** Virg. Georg. 1. 5. ¥ 92. 


ug 
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All these legendary stories arose from this antient 
term being obsolete, and misapplied. Homer 
makes mention of the mares of Apollo, which the 
God was supposed to have bred in Pieria: 


Tas tv Tiseoun Boe. agyugorokos AmoAdwy. 


And he has accordingly put them in harness, and 
given them to the hero Eumelus. Callimachus 


takes notice of the same mares in his hymn to the 
Shepherd God Apollo. 


"7 Doi€ov xa Nopsov xinanonopev, eker exesyy, 
Eger’ ex Auoguow Cevynridus erpepev immas, 


Hibes un’ EOWTS KEXGUMEVOS Adnnroso. 


These Hippat, misconstrued mares, were priestesses 
of the Goddess Hippa, who was of old worshipped 
in Thessaly, and Thrace, and in many different 
regions. They chanted hymns in her temples, 
and performed the rites of fire: but the worship 


46 Yiiad. B. v..766. He also mentions the mares of Eresicthon, 
with which Boreas was supposed to have been enamoured. 
Tawy xas Bopeng neaooero Cooxonevecwy, 
‘Iaww a ELTA ILEVOS mapensearo HUAVONASTN» 
“Ab d brronveca reves eTEKOV DuoKaoEne WwWARS. . Odyss. ¥. VWs zeus 


*7 H. to Apollo. v. 47. 
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growing obsolete, the very terms were at last 
mistaken. How far this worship once prevailed 
may be known from the many places denominated 
from Hippa. It was a title of Apollo, or the Sun, 
and often compounded Hippa On, and contracted 
Hippon: of which name places occur in Africa 
near Carthage © ‘Hre dn Kiera morse evravba oes o1 duo 
‘Immuvee, Argos was of old called Hippeion ; not 
from the animal ‘Inros, but ero ‘Irans re Aaves, 
from Hippa the daughter of Danaus. That is 
from a priestess, who founded there a temple, and 
introduced the rites of the Goddess whom she 
served. As it was a title of the Sun, it was some- 
times expressed in the masculine gender Hippos: 
and Pausanias takes notice of a most curious, and 
remarkable piece of antiquity, though he almost 
ruins the purport of it by referring it to an horse. 
It stood near mount Taygetus in Laconia, and 
was called the monument of Hippos. The author 
tells us, * that at particular intervals from this 
monument stood seven pillars, nore teomov oiaes 
aexarov, placed, says he, as I imagine, according to 
some antient rule and method; which pillars were 


*8 Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1188. 

*? Hesych. ‘Ieraesov. 

*° Tectoves Je ‘Irae HAAR MEVOY paYnct esiv—Keoves Os Ewra, bb 7H 
 winuaros TaTe Osyeow ov woAU, vata TLOWOV Ones Tov aeyarov, ove 


ascewy Tuy Wrarmrav Dacw ayarware. Pausan. |. 3. p. 262, 
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supposed to represent the seven planets. If then 
these exterior stones related to the * sevén erratic 
‘bodies in our sphere, the central monument of 
Hippos must necessarily have been designed for 
‘the Sun. And however rude the whole may posst- 
bly have appeared, it is the most antient repre- 
sentation upon record, and consequently the most 
curious, of the planetary system. 

It is from hence, I think, manifest, that the 
titles Hippa, and Hippos, related to the luminary 
Osiris; and betokened some particular department 
of that Deity, who was the same as Dionusus. He 
was undoubtedly worshipped under this appella- 
tion in various regions: hence we read of Hippici 
Montes in Colchis: ‘Imrs xwun in Lycia: ‘Imre 
axes in Libya: ‘Ine ogas in Egypt: and a town 
Hippos in Arabia Felix. There occur also in com- 
position’, Hippon, Hipporum, Hippouris, Hip- 
‘pana, Hipponesus, Hippocrene. This last was a 
sacred fountain, denominated from the God of 
light, who was the patrow of verse, and science : 
but by the Greeks it was referred to an animal,, 
and supposed to have been produced by the hoot 
of an horse, The rites of Dionusus Hippius were 


** They included the moon among the primary planets: not be- 
ing acquainted with any secondary. 


22 See Steph. Byzant. and Cellarius, 
; : . " , 
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‘earried into Thrace, where the horses of Diomedes 
were said to have been fed with human flesh. 
Deianira is introduced by Ovid, as asking Her- 
cules, if he did not well remember. this practice. 


3 Non tibi succurrit crudi Diomedis imago, 
Efferus humana qui dape pavit equos ° 


Abderus, the founder of Abdera, is supposed to 
have been a victim to these animals: of which 
Scymnus Chius gives the following account. 


4 Tov 0 ers Qararrn xemevon exiy woAss 
A€dne’, am ACdngs mev womaomern, 
Te xo urisavros mporspoy autny’ o¢ doxss 
‘Yxro twv Aropendous usepov Fevontovey 


‘Inmov obapnvas. 


These horses, £evexrovo:, which fed upon the flesh of 
strangers, were the priests of Hippa, and of 
‘Dionusus, styled Hippus, or more properly Hip- 
pius. They seem to have resided in an island, 
and probably in the Thracian Chersonese: which 
they denominated * Diu-Medes, or the island of 


73 Ovid. Deianira ad Herc. Epist. 

~ 4 Geog, Vet. vol. 2. v. 665. Sce also Diodorus. 1. 4. p, 223. 
. also Strabo Epitome. 1. 7. p. 511. | 
"5 See Radicals. p. 119. 
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the Egyptian Deity Medes... From. hence: the . 
Grécian Poets have formed a personage Diomedes, | 
‘whom they have made king of the. country. 
Thereswere opposite to Apulia islands of the same 
name, where similar rites prevailed. The priests 
were here Cycneans, and described as a species of 
swans,. who were kind, to people of their own 
racé, but cruel to ” 
“snpposed to have, been a king in these parts, and 
to:havesgiven name to these islands. It is said 
by Scymanus. Chius above, that Abderus, who was 
devoured by the horses of Diomedes in Thrace, 


strangers. A Diomedes is 


built the city, which bore his name. The Grecians 
continually supposed. the personage, in whose — 
honour a-city was built, to have been the founder. 
I have mentioned, that Abderus signifies the place 
of Abdir, which is a contraction of Abadir, the 
serpent Deity Ad-Ur, or Adorus. And it is plain 
from many passages in antient writers, that haman 
sacrifices were common at his shrine; and_parti- 
cularly those of infants. By Abdera being a 
victim to the horses of Diomedes is meant that the 
natives of that place, which stood in the vicinity 


*°The birds at the lake Stymphalus are described as feeding 
upon h uman flesh. Aoryos OgrsBaes Wore avopoPatyous ‘r. aUTw TELPHVHbe 
Pausan. |. 8. p. 640. The real history of the place was, that the 
birds called Stymphalides were a set of Canibal priests. 
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of the Chersonesus, were obliged to submit to the 
cruel rites of the Diomedean ” priests. ‘The very 
name must have come from them; for they wor- 
shipped the Deity under the titles of Meed, Hippa, 
and Abadir; and various other appellations. 
There is an account given by * Palephatus of 
one Metra, who in the more authentic manuscripts: 
is called Musea, Meestra. It is said of her, that 
she-could change herself into various forms, par- 
ticularly EX “Opns yever bas Czy, nas avbse MUVH, HOLE oovEoy, 
that she would instead of a young woman cade an 
0x, or a cow; or eise be in the shape of a dog, or of 
«a bird. . She is represented as the diisihites of 
_Eresicthon: and these uncommon properties are 
“mentioned by Ovid”, who sets them off with 
much embellishment. The story at bottom is very 
plain. Egypt, the land of the Mizraim, was by 
the Greeks often styled * Mestra and # Mestraia: 
and by the person here called Mestra we are cer- 
tainly to understand a woman of that country. 
cere eee Og I ATS TEN tag Sy OF 
*7Glaucus, the son of Sisiphus is said to have been eaten by © 
horses. Palephatus. p- 58. 
pon ed 


*® Metamorph. |. 8. v. 873. 
°° Josephus calls Egypt Mestra. Antiq. 1. 1. ¢. 6. §. 2. See 
Bical. p. 8. Notes. 
*‘O Teuros obnnoos ny Meccarav xweav, nros Avyumroy, Meseais. 
BE vsed. Chron. p. 17. 
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She was sometimes mentioned simply as a Cahen,, 
or priestess, which the Grecians have rendered! 
xuve, a dog. Women in this sacred capacity at-. 
tended at the shrine of Apis, and Mneuis; and off 
the sacred heifer at Onuphis. Some of them ini 
‘different countries were styled Cygneans, and! 
also Peleiada, of whom the principal were the: 
women at * Dodona. Many of them were priest-- 
esses of Hippa, and upon that account styled! 
Hippai, as ] have shewn. Hence the mythologists: 
under the character of Meestra have represented| 
‘an Egyptian priestess, who could assume’ many? 
‘departments, which were misconstrued differentt 


shapes. She could become, if we may creditt 
Ovid, > 


Nunc equa, nunc ales, modo bos. 


or according to Palephatus, €2v, «uve, xat opveov:: 
a cow, a dog, and a bird. The whole of this related! 
to the particular service of the priestess; and top 
the emblem under which the Deity was wor-! 


shipped. 


** Herodotus.) 220.52, 


34 RITES 
OF 


“DAMATER, on-CERES. > 


| I SHALL now proceed to the rites of Ceres: and 
_ the general character of this Goddess is so inno- 
cent, and rural, that one would imagine nothing 
cruel could proceed from her shrine. _ But there 
was a time, when some of her temples were: as 
~ much dreaded, as those of Scylla, and the Cyclops. 
They were courts of justice; whence she is often 
spoken of as a lawgiver. 


* Prima Ceres unco terram dimovit aratro, 
Prima dedit leges. - 


7 Ovid Metam. 1. 5. v. 341. Most temples of old were courts 
of justice; and the priests were the judges, who there presided. 
Milian. V. H. 1.14. ¢, 34. Aimaras to opyasoy mao Aiyuarios oF 


bEEELS NTH. 
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She is joined by Cicero with Libera, and they are 
styled the Deities, * a quibus initia vite, atque 
victus, /egum, morum, mansuetudinis, humanitatis, 
excmpla hominibus, et civitatibus data, ac disper-. 
tita esse dicantur. The Deity, to whom she was a 
substitute, was El, the Sun. . He was primarily 
worshipped in these temples: and I have shewn, 
that they were from Achor denominated Ache- 
rontian; also temples of Ops, and Oupis, the 
great serpent God. Hence itis said by Hesy- 
chius, that Acheron, and Ops, and Helle, and 
* Gerys, and Terra, and Demeter, were the same. 
Be FAxeow, nas Qlais, xo EAAn, noes Pues, was Tn, sae 
Anpnrane, Seoavre, Ceres was the Deity of fire: 
hence at Cnidus she was called Kuga, ° Cura, a 
title of the Sun. Her Roman name Ceres, ex- 
pressed by Hesychius Gerys, was by the Dorians 
more properly rendered 7 Garys. «It was origi- 
nally a name of a city, called Xepc: for many of 


= Oratio in Verrem. 5. Sect. ultima. vol. 3. p. 291. 

* Ceres is mentioned by Varre quasi Geres, 1. 4. p. 3S. 

* Hesychius. Axyesga. 

> Reperitur in poematiis antiquis, a Pitheo editis, carmen in 
laudem Solis ; quod eum esse Liberum, et Cererem, et, Jovem 
statuit. THuetius. Demonst. Evang. Prop. 4. p. 142. 

°Coelius. Rhodog. |. 17. ¢. 27. , 

* Varro speaks of Cercs, as if her name was originally Geres. 
14. p. 18. 
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the Deities were erroneously called by the names 
of the places where they were worshipped. Charis 
is Char-Is, the * city of fire ; the place where Orus 
and Hephastus were worshipped. Hence as a per- 
sonage she is made the wife of 9 Vulcan, on ac- 
count of her relation to fire. Her title of Damater 
was equally foreign to Greece; and came from 
Babylonia, and the east. It may after this seem 
extraordinary, that she should ever be esteemed 
the Goddess of corn. This notion arose in part 
from the Grecians not understanding their own 
theology: which bad originally, became continually 
more depraved, through their ignorance. The 
towers of Ceres were P'urtain, or Mpuravea; so 
€alled from the fires, which were perpetually there 
preserved. The Grecians interpreted this vps 
rausov; and rendered, what was a temple of Orus, 
a granary of corn. In consequence of this, though 
they did not abolish the antient usage of the 
place, they made it a repository of grain, from 
whence they gave largesses to the people upon any 
act of merit. °° Tomos ny Top. Abnvecsors, ey - NOivors 


* There was a place called Charisia in Arcadia. Pausan, 1. 8. 
p. 603. Charesus, and Charesene, in Phrygia. Charis in Persis, 
and Parthia. See Treatise upon the Cyclopes. 

 -* Pausan. 1. 9. p- 781. Nonnus, 1. 29. p. 760. 

7° Etymolog. Mag. and Suidas. : 
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TITINTELS TOIS Onworsoss sUECYVETaES edidovro’ obey xas Touro 
VELOY EXMAELTO, OLovEs WUCOTHMELOY’ Mueos YUP 6 oes? In 
early times the corn there deposited seems to have 
been for the priests and ™ diviners. But this was 
only a secondary use, to which these places were 
‘adapted. They were: properly sacred towers, 
where a perpetual fire was preserved. Pausanias 
takes notice of such a one in Arcadia. “ Anyanreos, 
xat Koons lepov, mug dé EvT aude KAIST, TOLBAEVOs ngourseey 
pn ral cpio umos€ecbev: He mentions’a like? cif- 
cumstance at the Prutaneion in Elis *: Esse - a 
Esa TEpoas xaL aUTN METOMMmEVN, KO Em aVTNS Tue ve 
THTKY Tie NILEGOY, XMb EV TaTH VUXTS WT KUTWS UOELETOL. 
Attica at first was divided: into separate and in- 
dependent hamlets: each of which had its own. 
Prutaneion, and Archon. These Archons were 
priests of the * Prutaneia ; and were denominated 
from their office. Archon is the same‘as Orchon, 
and like Chon-Or signifies the God of light, and 
fire; from which title the priests had their name. 
In Babylonia, and Chaldea, they were called 
Urchani. 


T Xenoporoyor pusreryov rns ev vy Tlevraverw ovrncews. Aristoph. 
Evenvne Scholia, v. 1084. 

TB poGlg, 

“41. 5. ps 4d: 

+4 Tleuraverme te exuon nar ApyorTas. ‘Thucyd. 1. 2. p. 107. 


(@) 
i 
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As in these temples there was always a ™ light, 
and a fire burning on the hearth, some of the 
Grecians have varied’ in their etymology, and 
have derived the name from mve, Pur, Suidas sup- 
poses it to have been originally called Mugos rapretov. 
Hg Ileuraveson, WUGOS TAHMELOY, evo Wy acGesoy Tue. The 
Scholiast upon Thucydides speaks to the same 
purpose, 7 Addro de Party, oT) TO ILoureveray TUOOS Hy 
topnsrov, evle nv wobecov rue. Others tell us, that the 

~Prutaneion was of old called Puros Tameion, 
from rie, pur: because it was the repository of a 
perpetual fire. It was sacred to Hestia, the Vesta 
of the Romans; which was only another title for 
Damater: and the sacred hearth had the same 
name. ‘Essay dav KUCLWIT ATH KHAOINS THY EY ITeuraverw, 
9 nS TO mue to aobscoy avarteras. I have mentioned, 
that these places were temples, and at the same 
time courts of justice: hence we find, that in the 
Prutaneion at Athens, the laws of Solon were 
engraved. ‘These laws were described upon 


a 


*3 To de Avyvioy ev Tiputaverw. Theocrit. Idyl. 21. 

mer Sides: 

*7L. 2. p. 107. Others gave another reason. [lputavesoy exa- 
AtiTo, emeson exes exacOnyTo os Tlevravess, Ob TWH OAwY WEY RAT OD O10b%%- 
war. Ibid. 

Stites Pottaxn ih aserri pez: 

utee Tlevravesoy ETHY, EY my ROMO TB LOAWVOS BbCs VEY EO IA |AEYOE. Pausan. 


Be, i. p. 41. 
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. wooden cylinders: some of which remained to 
"the time of * Plutarch. | 
_. Many of these temples were dedicated to the 
_ Deity under the name of Persephone, or Proser- 
pine,» the supposed daughter of Ceres. They 
‘were in reality the same personage. Persephone 
was styled Koew, Cora; which the Greeks misin- 
terpreted Tegfevos, the virgin, or damsel. How 
could a person, who according to the received 
accounts had been ravished by Pluto, and been 
his consort for ages ; who was the reputed queen 
of hell, be styled by way of eminence Haeevos? 
Koew, Cora, which they understood was the same 
as Cura, a feminine title of the sun: ‘by. which 
Ceres also was called at Cnidos. However mild 
and gentle Proserpine may have been represented 
in her virgin state by the Poets ; yet her tribunal. 
seems in many places to have been very formida- 
ble. In consequence of this we find her with. 
Minos, and Rhadamanthus, condemned tothe. 
shades below, as an infernal inquisitor. Nonnus:, 
says, | 


| 
“' Tiserepovn Swengev Egsyuws. 


Proserpine armed the furies. The notion of? 
which Furies arose from the cruelties practised ini 


a ee 


*° Plutarch in Solone. p. 92. 
= ch 4A, p- PIoey 
a | 


i 
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these Prutaneia. They were called by the La- 
oh Furie ; and were originally only priests of 

: but were at last ranked among thé ‘hellish 
eres Ceres the Benefactiean and lawei- 
ver, Was sometimes enrolled in the list of thesé 
demons. This is manifest from a passage in An- 
timachus, quoted by Pausanias, where ‘her tem- 
ple 1 Is spoken of as the sie of a Fury. 


aa Asiittoos es Pacty ene esvas edsbarcy, 
~ The like i is mentioned by the Scholiast upon 2p 


cophron, mn Eos qn Anuanrne gy Oynes WOKE FHS 
Apradias tinores, Her temple stood upon the river 


ich 3. p. 649. Mount Caucasus was decom meted, as is ‘sup= 
posed, from a shepherd Caucasus. The women, who officiated in 
the templé, were styled ‘the daughters of Caucasus, and repre- 
- sented as Furies: by which was, mearit priestesses of fire, 
Laue filia Furie. See Epiphanius Anchorat. p.90. 
) ** Lycophron, Gclilin. Vv. 1225. Kas Kaarrpayos Eguvyy mores 
Anynrea. bid. 
Ne epiune is said to have lain with Cerés, when in the form of a 
Fury. Apollodorus. 1. 3."pi +57. She is said frém thence to 
_have conceived the horse Areion. 
‘Lycophron alludes to her cruel rites, when he is siiieili of 
Tantalus, and Pelops. | 
‘Ou wramwmroy ty yauderow Evvase OTE 
Eguvy Egiuc, Govgia, ErxpnQogos, 
Araena pssvArdns eTupbevcey TaQy. V. 152. 
VOL. If. x 
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‘Ladon; and she had this name given to her by 
the people of the place. Kaasos de Easy cs Osa- 
macros tv Orv, The Thelpusians call the Goddess 
Demeter a Fury. Herodotus speaks of a Pruta- 
neion in Achaia Pthiotic, called Leitus ; of which 
he gives a fearful account. No person, he says, 
ever entered the precincts, who returned. What- 
ever person ever strayed that way, was immediately 
seized upon by the priests, and sacrificed. The 
custom so far prevailed, that many, who thought 
they were liable to suffer, fled away to foreign 
parts. And he adds, that after along time, when 
any of them ventured to return, if they were 
caught, they were immediately led to the Pruta- 
neion. Here they were crowned with garlands. 
and- in great parade conducted to the altar. 1 
shall quote the author's words. “* Antov de xaAceos 
to Hguravniov os Axasor’ nv de exerOn, Bx Est, éxws Feros, 
Tey n Qucerbas peEran® WE Th TOS TSTOLTS ToAAG NOE Tey 
peAAovrew rertwy Queecbas, deroavres o1yovTo amodpavres 
5 HAAN ywenv. Keove de moorovras, onsow xareAbovres, 
NY HALTXWYTKS, ESsAAOVTO ES TO Tleutavnsoy, ws Queras TE 
senysovTo, SEMMATS TAS TUnaTvELS, Kab ws uy OMT 
taxes, The people of. Leitus are said to have 
been the sons of Cutissorus. Herodotus speaks 
of thetemple, as remaining in his time: and of 


24 Werodotus. 1. 7..¢. 197. 
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the custom still subsisting. He farther mentions, 
that when Xerxes was informed of the history of 
this place, as. he passed through. Thessaly, he 
withheld himself from being guilty of any viola- 
tion. And he. mereover ordered his army to pay 
due regard to its sanctity ; so very sgh it 
seems, was mystertous cruelty. | 

I imagine, that the story of the Harpies sleds 
to priests of the Sun. They were denominated 
from their seat of residence, which was an ora- 
cular temple called Harpi, and Hirpi, analogous 
to Orphi, and Urphi in cther places. I have 
shewn, that the antient name of a priest was 
Cahen, rendered mistakenly xw, and canis. Hence 
_ the Harpies, who were priests of Ur, are styled 
_ by Apollonius, the Dogs of Jove. Iris accosting; 
Calais, and Zethus, tells them, that it would be: 
a profanation to offer any injury to those per- 
sonages. 


2 F 
> Ou Geperg, w vseig Boges Sigesoow chaooas 
ft, , 


‘Agruras, peyorcte Aioc KYNAZ. 


This term in the common acceptation is not ap- 
plicable to the Harpies, either as birds, for so 
they are represented ; or as winged animals. But 


lining, mg . - 


“eT, 2. ¥. 288, 
x & 
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this representation was only the insigne of the 
people, as the vulture, and eagle were of’ the 
Egyptians: a lion of the Persians. The Harpies 
were certainly a * college of priests in Bithynia ; 
and on that account called Cahen. They seem to 
have been a set of rapacious persons, who, for 
their repeated acts of violence, and cruelty, were 
driven out of the country. Their temple was 
styled Arpi; and the environs Arpi-ai: hence the 
Grecians formed * ‘Agruia. There was a region 
in Apulia named Arpi; and in its neighbourhood 
were the islands of Diomedes, and the birds, 
which were fabled to have been like swans. J 
have before shewn, that they were Amonian 
priests: so likewise were the Hirpt near Soracte 
in Latium. They were priests of fire: of whose 
customs I have taken notice. ! 

The persons who resided in these temples are 
represented as persons of great strength and 
stature: for many of them were of the race of 
Anac. There is reason to think, that a custom 
prevailed in these places of making strangers en- 


, © The Sirens and Harpies were persons of the same vocation ; 
and of this the Scholiast upon Lycophron seems to have been 
apprised. See v. 653. 

77 Harpya, ‘Aenusa, was certainly of old a name of a place. 
The town so called is mentioned to have been near Encheliz in 


‘Hlyria. Here was an Amonian Petra of Cadmus, and Harmonia. 
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gage in fight with some of the priests trained up 
for that purpose. The manner of contention was 
either with the cestus, or by wrestling. And as- 
the priest appointed for the trial was pretty sure 
of coming off the conqueror, the whole was looked 
upon as a more specious kind of sacrifice. Amy- 
cus, who was king of Bithynia, is represented as 
of a gigantic size, and a great proficient with 
the castus. He was in consequence of it the 
terror of all strangers who came upon the coast. 
C€ercyon of * Megara was equally famed for 
wrestling ; by which art he slew many, whom 
he forced to the unequal contention. But Cer- 
cyon was the name of the * place; and they were 
the Cercyonians, the priests of the temple, who 
were noted for these achievements. Pausanias 

gives an account of them under the character of 
one person, * Ewos deo Keoxuwy Agyeras nor rae wre 
MOIKOS ELC TES Faves, uab woAaie z Czromevors. Cercyon 
was in other respects lawless in his behaviour to- 
wards strangers ; but especially towards those who 
would not contend with him in wrestling. These 
Cercyonians were undoubtedly priests of Ceres, or 


end Tiruw everArynsos avnge. Theocrit. Idyl. 22. v. 94. 
*9 Pausan. |. 1. p. 94. } 
_ %° Keexvoy is compounded of Ker-Cuon, and signifies the temple 
of the Deity. 
St Li. p. 94. 


* 
' 
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Bamater: who seems to have been tired of their 
service, and glad to get rid of them, as we are 
informed by the poet, } | 


3" Quaque Ceres leto vidit. pereuntia vultu 
Corpora Thesea Cercyonea manu. 


Before most temples of old weré areas, which were 
designed for Gumnasia, where these feats of ex- 
ercise were performed. Lucian speaks of one be- 
fore the temple of * Apollo Lucius. And Pau- 
sanias mentions that particular * parade, where 
Cercyon was supposed to have exhibited his art. 
It stood before the tomb of Alope, and was called 
the Palestra of Cercyon eyen in the time of this 
writer, who takes notice of many others. He 


styles it ragos Adowns, as if it were a tomb. But 


it was a Taph, or high altar, sacred to Al-Ope, 
Sol Pytho, who was the Deity of the place called 
Cer-Cuon. Before this altar was the palestra ; 


FA cA el at lip IER Be Re PC A BM a aI, ES TIT MET ET 


3* Ovid. Ibis. v. 411. - 

32 Anacharsis. vol. 2. p. 388. Topiacioy SQ Tyewy ovoeceCer as; 
Moh Ey becoy Amonawyag Avzse. 

ag Kas Fr FOWS GUTOS TACIT LH HM EC EME EXUAEITO OALYOY Tov Ta@ 
Gov xs Adowrns amexuy. Pausan. 1.3. p. 94. 

That very antient temple of Pan on Mount Lyceum in Arcadia 
had a Gymnasium in a grove. Ese ev tw Avnaiw Ilavog ve “Tepov, 
Kb Wee CUTO aATos devdewy, HOS ‘Eormodgou.0¢ Fe, Kab WeO HUTS SLO Or. 


Pausan. 1. 8. p. 675. 
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where the Cercyonian priests obliged people to 
contend with them. I have taken notice of a 
Pharos at *'Torone, which Proteus is said to have 
quitted, that he might not be witness to the cru- 
elties of his sons. He fled, it seems, to Egypt, 
Texvov adru$as ras Eevoxrovas wadas; to shun their 
wicked practices: for they were so skilled in the 
Palestric art, that they slew all strangers whom 
they forced to engage with them. Taurus, called 
Minotaurus, was a temple in Crete: but by the 
Grecians is spoken of as a person, Under this 
character Taurus is represented as a ¥* renowned 
wrestler, and many persons are said to have been 
sent from Athens to be victims to his prowess. 
Eusebius styles him, * W0S Kab aynuE—oS, a man of 
a cruel and sour disposition. After he had done 
much mischief, Theseus at length Taveoy xarera- 
awit, foiled him in his own art, and slew him, 


34 JT have mentioned, that Torone was a temple of the Sun, ° 
and also @asygaia, by which was meant a place of fire, and a light- 
' house. This is not merely theory : foy the very tower may be 
seen upon coins, where it is represented as a Pharos with a blaze’ 
of fire at the top. See vol. 2. page 118. 

35 Plutarch. Theseus. p. 6. 
8° Chron. Logos. p. 31. He was also named Asterus, Asterion, 
and Asterius. Lycoph. v. 1299. Schol. and Etymolog. Mag. 
Minois, Asterius was represented as the son of Anac. Aregiz 
- ge Avaxros. Pausan. |. 7. p- 524. ‘Avdgesa vous awrolavovras tore. 
Oncews imeeeCcrey 6 Aregiwy (6 Mww) Pausan. 1. 2. p- 183, 
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He 18 supposed to have done the like by Cercyon, 
id Asyeras dt a. Keexuwy TOUS dLasanras mwouvTAs £6 HAND 
® diapberoor ary Oncews. Lor it is said of Cercyon, 
that he, slew every person who wentured to cope 
with him in wrestling, except Theseus. In all these 
instances the place is put.for the persons who 
resided in it: of which mistake I have been 
obliged often to take notice. 

Antient history affords numberless instances of 
this ungenerous and cruel practice. The stranger, 
who stood most in need of courtesy, was treated 
as a profest enemy: and the rites of hospitality 
were evaded under the undue sanction of a sacri- 
fice to the Gods. In the history of Busiris we 
have an account. of this. custom. prevailing in 
Egypt. #9 Bacipiy Of UUTH THY Aryurtoy to Arb xaar~ 
Asepesy THUY LC OVT O TEs Tapemionuzvtas ZEENOYY, Lt is 
said of Busiris, that he used to offer to Jupiter, as 
the most acceptable sacrifice, all the strangers, 
whom chance brought into his country. There 
was a tradition concerning Antzus, that he 
covered the roof of a temple, sacred to Poseidon, 
with the sculls of foreigners, whom he forced to 


37 Pausan. I. 1. p- 94. 

** Diodorus explains farther the character of this personage, 
Toy WararovTe Tors magover, nas Tov nrrnlerrece duaPbereorra, 1, 4. 
p- 226. 

*9 Diodorus Sic. }. 4&. p. 225, and 233. 
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engage with him. The manner of the engage- 
ment was by * wrestling. Eryx in Sicily was a 
proficient in this art, and did much mischief to 
‘Strangers: till he was in his turn slain. The 
- Deity was the same in these parts, as was alluded 
to under the name of Taurus, and Minotaurus; in 
Crete; and the rites were the same. Hence Lyco- 
-phron speaks of Eryx by the name of Taurus; 
and calls the place of exercise before the temple, 


* Taupe yuuvadas xaxokeve 
TaAns xoviseas. 


This the Scholiast interprets maeraispav Te Epuxcs rs 
Ewvoxrovs, The Gymnasium of Eryx, who used to 
murder strangers. Androgeos the son of Minos. 
came to the “like end, who had been superior to — 
every body in this art. Euripides styles the hero 
Cycnus * Zevodaixray, on account of his cruelty to 
strangers. He resided it seems near the sea-coast ; 
and used to oblige every person, who travelled 


a et es ns tpn pr eo ern negate —ianpenntnee—ftncnreresengens 


Pidws tov Avresoy ‘Qnor twv EENQN tov nrrnuevwy TOILE 
KPANIOIZ egepesy roy re Tozsiwvog vaov. Pindar. Isth. Gde 4, 
_Scholia. p. 458. See Diodorus Ronteraing Anteus curaveynaCovre 
“Tous Eves Ovamrarasesy. 1. 4. p- 233. 
 *V. 866, and Scholia. 

_ “ Diodorus Sic. 1. 4. p. 263. 

*3 Hercules Furens. vy. 391. 
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that way, or whom ill fortune brought on shore, 
to contend with him. And his ambition was to: 
be able with the skulls of the victims, which he: 
slew, to build a temple to Apollo. “ Kaxofevos o 
Kuxvos, «as ev mapodw rns Yaracons oimwy, ET EMEP OT OMLES 
_ AUS maprovTas, vaov rt) AmodAwys Exropevos ex tw xEparuy 
orxodounoas. Mention is made of Lycaon, qui ad- 
venas et hospites trucidavit. He is said to have 
founded the temple of Jupiter ** Lyczus, and to 
have first introduced human sacrifices, particularly 
those of infants. Avxawpv de ext tov Ewmov tov 4° Aveasou 
Aros Epepos nveyucv avipwrou, xuas sues ro Epepoc, xaos 
EOWEOEV EW) TE Come TO Cam Lycaon was the person, 
who brought an infant, the offspring of a man, to 
the altar of Zeus Lucaios : and he slew the infant, 
and he sprinkled the altar with the blood which 
issued from it. Antinous in Homer threatens to 
send Irus to one Echetus, a king in Epirus, who 
was the dread of that country. The same threat 
is uttered against *” Ulysses, if he should presume 
to bend the bow, which Penelope had laid before - 


| 
4 


A a a a 


a ani 


** Pindar. Olymp. Ode 10, p- 97. Scholia. from the Cygnus of 
Stesichorus. | 
*° Euripides. Orestes. y. 1648. Schol. Lycaon was a Deity, and, 
his priests were styled Lycaonida. He was the same as Jupites 

Lycwus, and Lucetius: the same also as Apollo. 
*° Pausan. 1. 8. p. 600. 
#7 Odyss. 1. @. v. 307. 
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the suitors. Under the character of Lycaon, 
Cycuus, &c. we are to understand Lycaonian and 
Cycnean priests; which latter were from Canaan: 
and this method of interpretation is to be ob- 
served all through these histories. Echetus, 
Exetos, was a title of Apollo, rendered more com- 
monly * ‘Exaros by the Greeks, as if it came from 
the word ixas. It was an Amonian title by which 
Orus, and Osiris, were called: and this king 
Echetus was a priest of that family, who was 
named from the Deity, whom he served. The 
Poet styles him €gorwy dnAnuove, from his cruelty to 
- strangers. 


OT cubw o° Harsipovde Cx rwy ev uns meray 
Ess Exverov Eqoiana, Bpotwy dnrnuwova mavrwy, 
‘O 2 € eee 
S% HTO PIV THUNTL, HAE BATA VNXEt Kern, 


Mndea +’ skepucas dwn xuoiw wre dacacdas 


Tl send thee, caitiff, far beyond the seas, 

To the grim tyrant Echetus, who mars 
~All he encounters; bane of human kind. 

Thine ears he'll lop, and pare the nose away 


ae Mincopat, ade Aaborus AsrodAAwvos Exaroso. Homer, H. to 
Apollo. v. 1. 

Ev tidus ayogeve Qeomgomias Evaro. Iliad, A. v. 385. 
— eres soyecien, xaoryyntn Exaroso. Iliad. ¥, v. 71. 

A? Odyss. &. ¥, 83, 
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From thy pale ghastly visage: dire to tell! 
The very parts, which modesty conceals, 
He'll tear relentless from the seat of life, 
To feed his hungry hounds. 


When the Spaniards got access to the western 
world, there were to be observed many rites, and’ 
many terms, similar to those, which were so com- 
mon among the sons of Ham. Among others 
was this particular custom of making the person, 
who was designed for a victim, engage in fight 
with a priest of the temple. In this manner he 
was slaughtered : and this procedure was esteemed 
a proper method of * sacrifice. _ 

The histories of which I have been speaking 
were founded in truth, though the personages are 
not real. Such customs did prevail in the first 
ages : and in consequence of these customs we find 
those beggarly attributes of wrestling and boxing ~ 
conferred upon some of the chief Divinities. 
Hercules and Pollux were of that number, who 
were as imaginary beings, as any mentioned above: 
yet represented upon earth as sturdy fellows, who 
righted some, and “ wronged many. They were 


°° Purchas. Pilg. vol. 5. p. 872. and Garcilasso della Vega. 
Rycaut. p. 403. 
** See Plutarch’s life of Theseus. p. 3, 4. vol. 4. 
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in short a kind of honourable Banditti, who would 
suffer nobody to do any mischief, but themselves. 
From these customs were derived the Isthmian, 
Nemean, Pythic, and Olympic games, together 
with those at Delos. Of these last Homer gives a 
fine description in his Hymn to Apollo. 


 Arra ov Andra, Dobe, pars” emsrepreccs nop, 
Evba ros eaxexstoves Taoves nyepebovras, 
Avrois ouy masderot, xas aidomms aAoyors. 
‘O.ds oe TIYTMAXIH: re, xo opynOpuw, meek ao1n 


¢€ 
Moncapevos Tepraciv, oTay snrwyTas aywva. 


These contentions had always in them something 
cruel, and savage: but in later times they were 
conducted with an appearance of equity. Of old 
_ the whole ceremony was a most unfair and barba- 
rous process. | 
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CAMPE ED CAMPI. 


| ANOTHER name for those Amonian temples 
was Campi, of the same analogy, and nearly of 
_ the same purport, as Arpi above-mentioned. It 
was in after times made to signify the parade be- 
fore the temples, where they wrestled, and other- 
wise celebrated their saered games; and was ex- 
pressed Campus. When chariots came in fashion, 
these too were admitted within the precincts ; and 
races of this sort introduced. Among the La- 
fines the word Campus came to mean any open 
and level space ; but among the Sicilians the true 
meaning was in some degree preserved. Kapaos— 
Inmodeojos, Zinvaor. Hesychius. It was properly 
a place of exercise in general, and not confined 
to races. Hence a combatant was styled ' Cam- 
pio, and the chief persons, who presided, * Cam- 
pigeni. ‘The exercise itself was by the Greeks 
styled aywv, webros, amirrw; all Amonian terms, taken 


* Campio, Gladiator. Isidorus, 
* Vegetiug. 1.2. ¢. 7. 
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taken from the titles of the Deity, in whose ho- 
nour the games were instituted. These temples 
partly from their symbols, and partly from their 
history, being misinterpreted, were by the an- 
tient mythologists represented as so many dra- 
gons and monsters. Nonnus mentions both Arpe, 
and Campe in this light, and says that the latter 
had fifty heads, each of some different beast, 


7 Hes aso detons 


Hy ce wrevrnxovra HL ONKT TObktAa Onowy. 


But Campe was an oracular temple and inclosure, 
sacred to Ham or Cham: where people used to 
éxercise. The fifty heads related to the number 
of the priests, who there resided ; and who were 
esteemed as so many wild beasts for their cruelty. 
Nonnus makes Jupiter kill Campe: but Diodorus 
Siculus gives the honour to Dionusus; who is 
supposed to have slain this monster at Zaborna in 
Libya; and to have raised over her, ywpa mapme- 
yees, avast mound of earth. This heap of soil was 
in reality a high place or altar; which in after 
times was taken for a place of burial. These in- 
closures grew by degrees into disrepute ; and the 
history of them obsolete. In conseqnence of 


7 Nonnus. 1.18. p. 500. 
i 
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whieh the +a¢o, or mounds, were supposed! to: bé 
the tombs of heroes, The Greciais, ‘who took 
every history to themselves, ‘imagined, that their 
Jupiter and Dionusus, and their Hercules: had 
slain them. But what they took for tombsof 
enémies were in reality altars to these very Gods; 
who were not confined to Greece, nor of Grecian 
original. - The Campanians in Italy were an an+ 
_ tient Amonian: colony; and they were denomi+ 
nated from Campe or Campus, which was prob- 
ably the first temple, they erected. Stephanus 
Byzantinus shews, that there was of old such a 
place: Kapros—xriowa Kapurave: but would insi- 
nuate that it took its name from a person the head 
of the colony. Eustathius more truly makes it 
give name to the people: though he is not suffi- 
ciently determinate. + Kauravos aro rwy umroxaOnsee- 
vow exes Kama wvouacbnoay, 4 cro Kamas moasws. There 
were many of these Campi in Greece, which are 
styled by Pausanias Urailex, In contradistinction 
to the temples, which were covered. T hey are 
to be found in many parts of the world, where 
the Amonian religion obtained, which was pro- 
pagated much farther than we are aware. In our 
island the exhibition of those manly sports in 
vogue among country people is called Camping: 


* Eustathius on Dionysius. y. 357. 
VOL. II. 3 
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and the inclosures for that purpose, where they 
wrestle and contend, are called Camping closes. 
‘There are many of them in Cambridgeshire, as 
well as in other parts of the kingdom, In Ger- 
many we meet with the name of Kempenfelt ; 
in which word there 1s no part derived from the © 
Latin language : for the terms would then be sy- 
nonymous, and one of them redundant. Kem- 
penfelt. was, I imagine, an antient name’ for ‘a 
field of sports, and exercise, like the gymnasium 
of the Greeks: and a Camping place in Britain is 
of the like purport. ! 


ANTIENT HEROES. 


Kalore de gaciw (os Aryurrio) sous “EAAnves eFidsaec dus 
Tous emiaveswrous ‘Hewas re, nas @ees, ext de nar 
amoinas tao wae tavtey. Diodorus Sicul. 1. 1. 


pid. 


Ir has been my uniform purpose, during the 
_ whole process, which I have made in my system, 
to shew, that the Grecians formed Deities, out of. 
titles; and that they often attributed to one per- 
son, what belonged toa people. . And when they 
had completed the history, they generally took 
the merit of it to themselves. By means of this 
clue we may obtain an insight into some of the 
most remote, and the most obscure parts of-an- 
_ tiquity. . For many and great achievements have 
been attributed to heroes of the first ages, which 
it was not possible for them singly to have per- 
formed. And these actions, though in some 
degree diversified, and given to different per- 
sonages, yet upon examination will be found to 
‘relate to one people or family; and to be at 
bottom one and the same history. , 
¥ 2 
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OSIRIS. 


IF we consider the history of Osiris, he will 
appear a’ wonderful conqueror, who travelled over 
the face of the whole * earth, winning new terri- 
toties, wherever he came; yet always to the 
advantage of those whom he subdued. He is said. 
to have been the son of Rhea: and his chief 
attendants in his peregrinations were Pan, Anubis, 
Macedo, with Maro, a great planter of vines; 
also Triptolemus much skilled in husbandry. The 
people of India claimed Osiris, as their own; and 
maintained, that he was born at Nusa in their 
* country. Others supposed his birth-place to 
have been at Nusa in ? Arabia, where he first 
planted the vine. Many make him a native of 
Egypt: and mention: the rout of his travels as 
commencing from that country through Arabia, 
and Ethiopia; and then to India, and the regions 
of the east. When he was arrived at the extremi- 
ties of the ocean, he turned back, and passed. 
through the upper provinces of Asia, ' till he came 
to the Hellespont, which he crossed. He then 


ae 


* Diodorus Sicul. 1.1. p. 13, 14. 
* Oporws de rec. Ides roy Oeov retor mop eeuTors amopaverter 
yeyoveves. Diod. Sic. |. 4. p. 210. . 
3 Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 14. 
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eutered *Thrace, with the King of which,he had,a 
severe encounter: yet he is said to have. perse- 
vered in his rout westward, _ till he. arrived-at the 
fountains of the Ister. He was also-in Italy, and 
Greece: from the former of which he expelled the 
giants near Phlegra in Campania. He visited 
many places upon the ocean: and. though he is 
represented as at the head’ of an army; and his 
travels were attended with military operations ; -yet 
he is at the same time described with the Muses, 
and Sciences in his retinue, His march likewise 
was conducted with songs, and dances, and the 
sound of every instrument of music. He built 
cities in various parts; particularly. * Hecatom- 
_ pulos, which he denominated Theba, ‘after the 
name of his mother. In every region, whither he 
pep he is said to have instructed the people in 
° planting, and sowing, and other useful arts. He 
particularly. introduced the vine: and where that 
was not adapted to the soil, he taught the natives 
the use) of ferment, and shewed them the way to 


* Diodorus. 1.1. p. 17. 

Ibid. p. 14. This city is also aa to have been oe by 

‘Hercules. Diodorus. 1. 4. p. 225. 

© Primus aratra manu solerti fecit Osiris, 

Et teneram ferro sollicitavit humum, Tibull. 1.1. El. 8, 
v.29. 
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make 7 wine of barley, little inferior to the juice of 
the grape. He was esteemed a great blessing to 
the Egyptians both as a * Lawgiver, and a King. 
He first built temples to the Gods: and was re- 
puted a general benefactor of 9mankind. After 
many years travel they represent him as returning 
to Egypt in great triumph, where after his death 
he was enshiined asa Deity. is Taphos, or high 
altar, was shewn in many places: in all which he 
in aftertimes was supposed to have been buried. 
The people of Memphis shewed one of them; 
whereon was'a sacred pillar, containing a detail of 
his life, and great actions, to the following purport. 
My father was Cronus, the youngest of all the 
Gods.’ I am the king Osiris, who carriedmy arms — 
over'the face of the whole. earth, till I arrived at 
the uninhabited parts: of India. From thence I 
passed through the regions of the north to the 
fountain-head of the Ister: I visited also other 
remote countrics; nor stopped till I came to the 
western ocean: I am the'eldest son of Cronus; — 
sprung from the genuine and respectable race of | 


7 Zobos, ex Twy nerOwy OL. Diodorus. 1.1. p. 37 UION | 

3 Bacirevorra de) Ooteu Avyvartiae cubvg crore Css mas Onpswdss 
umarratar, napmrows Te deigavTo, ob Yours Oeuerov aurolc. Plut. Is: et 
Osir. p. 356. | 

9 BRusebius. Pr. Ev. be bl p. 44, 45. 
© Diodorus Sic. 1. 1. p. 24. 
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(Ewes) Sous, and am related to the fountain of day. 
There is not a nation upon earth, where I have not 
been ; and to whose good I have not contributed. 
- This isa very curious piece of antient history: 

and it will be found to be in great measure true, 
if taken with this allowance, that what is here said 
to have been achieved by one person, was. the 
work of many. Osiris was a title conferred upon 
‘more persons than one; by which means the 
history of the first ages has been in some degree 
confounded. In this description the Cuthites are 
alluded to, who carried on’ the expeditions here 
mentioned. They were one branch of the posterity 
of Ham; who is here spoken of as the eldest son of 
Cronus. How justly they conferred upon him 
this rank of primogeniture, I will not determine. 
By “Cronus we are here to understand the samé 
person, as is also represented under the name of 
Soiis. This would be more truly expressed Zwov, 
So6n; by which is meant the Sun: All the Amo+ 
nian families affected to be styled Heliade, or thé 
offspring of the Sun: and under this title they 


* Both the Patriarch, and his son Ham, had the name of 
Cronus, as may be learned from Sanchoniathon. EyevyyOncay de 
uas ev Tlaeare Kove TeErs Wasoes, Keovos ant lass TO GATE, XTA, 
Euseb. Prep. 1]. 1. ¢. 10. p. 37. 

Paraia is the same as Pur-aia, the land of Ur; ta Ww ‘ana ‘the 
Gentile writers deduce all their mating log 4 | 
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alluded to their ,great ancestor the father of.all : 
as by. Osiris they. generally meant Ham, .Xwor, 
Soon, is the same as *'Zoon, and Zoan, the foun- 
tain of day. The land of Zoan in Egyptiwas the 
nome of Heliopolis: and the’ ,city Zoan  the;place 
of the San. , The person. then: styled’ j here. Sotis 
can be no other than the great Patriarch under 
title of the Sun. He is accordingly, by, Philo 
Bibiius called Ousoiis in-an extract from. Sancho- 
niathon. He makes. him indeed) reside, ~vhere 
Tyre was afterwards built: but supposes ‘histo 
have lived; at.a time,; when there were greatofains; 
and. storms {and to have been the first constructor 
ofa ship, and,the first. who ventured, uponi the 
seas. In respect to the travels of Osiris we shall 
find that the. posterity.of, Ham did traverse. ‘at 
different times the regions above-mentioned : and 
in many of them took up their abode. They 
built the city Memphis in Egypt; also Hecatom=. 
pulos, which they. denominated Theba, after. the 
name of ‘their reputed mother. They wash bn 
Zoan, the city of the Sun. | 7 
Osiris is a title often conferred upon che oreae 
patriarch himself: and there is no way to find out 


_ . 7* See Radicals. p.42. ; . 
*3"Parydaswy dt yevousvwv onCewr mets muevparuy,—devdge ‘altho 
roy Ovucwoy, nat awoxAmdevonrra, mewrov ToAuncas sh¢ Oawracoay euonics. 


Fuseb. Pr. Ev. J. 1. c..20. p.35: ° 
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the person meant but by observing the history, 
which is subjoined. When we read of Osiris 
being exposed in, an ark, and being afterward 
restored to day; of his planting’ the vine, and 
teaching mankind agriculture; and ineulcating 
religion, ‘and justice; the person alluded to stands 
too manifest. to need any farther elucidation. — 
And when it is: said of Osiris, that he went over 
most parts of the habitable globe, and. built cities 
in various regions; this too may be easily unders 
stood. It can allude to nothing else, but.a people 
called Osirians, who traversed the regions. mens 
tioned. They were principally the Cuthites, who 
went abroad under various denominations: and 
the histories of all the great heroes, and heroimes 
of the ‘first ages will be found of the same purport, 
as the foregoing. Osiris is supposed to have been 
succeeded in Egypt by Orus. After Orus came 
Thoules; who was succeeded by “ Sesostris. 


PERSEUS. 


| PERSEUS was one of the most antient heroes 
in the mythology of Greece: the merit of whose 
supposed achievements the Helladians took to 


#4 Euseb. Chron, p- 7.1. 43. 
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themselves ; and gave out that he was a native of 
Argos. He travelled to the temple of ? Ammon; 
and from thence traversed the whole extent of 
Africa. He subdued the *Gorgons, who lived in 
Mauritania, and at Tartessus in Betica; and de- 
feated the Ethiopians upon the western ocean, 
and the nations: about mount Atlas: which 
*mountain he only and Hercules are said to have 
passed.’ Being arrived at the extremity of the 
continent, he found means to pass over, and to 
get possession. of all the western islands. He 
warred in the East ; where he freed + Andromeda, 
the daughter of Cepheus king of the eastern 
Ethiopia, who was exposed to a sea-monster. 
Some imagine this to have happened at * Joppa in 
Palestine, where the ° bones of this monster of an 
extraordinary size are supposed to have been for a 
long time preserved. He is said to have built 


* Strabo, J. 17. p. 1168. 

* Tas Topyovas eT WKEKYOY Yous ToD oreps WoAwy TEnpias Tn Taptncooy. 
Schol. in Lycophr. ad v. 838. 

3 [Atlas] Apex Perseo et Herculi pervius. Solin. c. 24, 

* Andromedam Perseus nigris portarit ab Indis. Ovid, Art. 
Amand, J. 1. v. 53. 

5 Pausan. |. 4. p. 370. 

° Pliny mentions these bones being brought from Joppa to Rome 
in the zdileship of M. Scaurus; longitudine pedum 40, altitudine 
eostarum Indicos ele; lantos excedente, spine crassitudine ses- 
quipedali. 1. 9. ¢. 5. 
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? Tarsus in Cilicia, reputed the most antient city 
in the world ; and to have planted the peach tree 
at *Memphis. The Persians were supposed to have 
been his descendants. He travelled through Asia 
Minor, to the country of the ® Hyperboreans upon 
the Ister, and the lake Mezotis; and from thence 
descended to Greece. Here he built Mycene, and 
Tiryns, said by many to have been the work of the 
-€yclopians. He established a seminary at Helicon: 
and was the founder of those families, which were 
styled Dorian, and Herculean. It is a doubt 
among writers, whether he came into Italy. Some 
‘of his family were there; who defeated the giant 
race in Campania, and who afterwards. built 
 Argiletum, and Ardea in Latium. Virgil supposes 
it to have been cmeny by Danae, ‘the Athats of 
this Hero : 


*° Ardea —_—_—_—-—— quam dicitur olim 
- Acrisioneis Danie fundasse colonis. 


4 


7 Deseritur Taurique jugum, Perseaque Tarsus. Lucan. |. 3, 
v. 225. See Solin. c. 38. ! | 


°'Perseam quoque plantam +-—~a Perseo lle satam. Plin, 
¥. Lbe¢@. 13: 
Of Perseus in Cilicia, see Chron. Pasch. p.39. 


° Pindar. Pyth. Qd. 10. v.49 and: 70. Ess ro rap: erry cuvdpery 
_sOvos. Schol, in v. 70. 


* Virgil. Ain. 1. 7. v./409. 
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But " Servius says, that Perseus himself in hig 
childhood was driven to the coast of Daunia. He 
is represented as the ancestor of the Grecian 
Hercules, supposed to have been born at Thebes 
in Bootia, ‘In réality; neither * Hercules, nor 
Perseus, was of Grecian original ; notwithstand- 
ing the genealogies framed in that country. The 
history. of the latten'came apparently from Egypt, 
as we may learn from Diodorus™: ®aci de xa rob 
Hlepoen yeyovevas xar Asyurroy: Herodotus . more 
truly represents him as.an * Assyrian; by which is 
meant a Babylonian: and agreeably to this he is 
said to, have married,”*-Asterie, the daughter of 
Belus,. the same as Astaroth and Astarte of Ca: 
naan; by whom he had a daughter Hecate. 
‘This, though taken from an idle system of 
theology, yet plainly shews, that the history of 


Ardea a Danie Persei matre condita, Plin. Hist, Nat. 1. 3. 
p. 162 3 e : ! 

* Servius in Virgil. En. 1. 8. 

™ Diodorus Sic. 1. 1. p- 2H. 

*3 Tbidem. 

** Herodotus. 1. 6. c. 54. See Chron. Paschale. p- 38. 

Some make him a Colchian. “HAw yap Puowy Uses yeverbar sve ex 
Tors TOMO |enesvors, Os¢ Ovouatra xy Tlepceus xas Aintys’ -Teres oe 
KOTMI MY TELY THY xweoay" nar Amrny nev Koaryes xas Mawras, Tlepoewe, de 
Tevpuns Bacsrevews, Schol. in Apollon. Argonautic, 1.3. v. 199. 

15 °H Os Tlegos yurn Asegscee mass ny Kose nas PoiBing? 6 Kosos de xees 
Hoi8n OYPANOY sraides. Schol. in Lycophron. v. 1175. , 
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Perseus had been greatly misapplied and lowered, 
by being inserted among the fables of Greece. 
Writers speak of him as a great Astronomet, 
and a person of uncommon knowledge. He in- 
structed mariners to direct their way in‘ the sea 
by the lights of heaven; and particularly by the 
polar constellation. This he first observed, and 
gave it the name of Helice. Though he was re- 
presented as a Babylonian; yet he resided in 
Egypt, and is said to have reigned at Memphis. 
To say the truth, he was worshipped at that 
place: for Perseus was a title of the Deity ; 
" Toots, 6 ‘Haws; Perseus was no other than the 
Sun, the chief God of the Gentile world. On 
this account he had a temple of great. repute at 
** Chemmis, as well as at Memphis, and in other 
parts of Egy pt. Upon the Heracleotic branch of | 
the Nile, near the sea, was ‘a celebrated watch- 
tower, denominated from him. His, true name 
was Perez, or Parez, rendered Peresis, Perses, 


~ * Natalis Comes. 1.7. ©. 18. 
37 Schol. in Lycophr,__v. 18. 
| Lycophr. me ie 

Tov xpuoomareoy woeQvov-—Toy Tlepoece. Schol. in {ycophr. vy. 838. 
38 Boyus tng Neng sors. He is said to have introduced here 
“Gymnic exercises. Herodot. 1. 2. c. 91. And to have often 
‘appeared personally to the priests. Herodot. ibid. 
*~ Herodotus of the Dorians. 1. 6. ¢. 54. 
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and Perseus: and in the account given of. this: 
personage we have the history of the Peresians, 
Parrhasians, and Perezites, in their several pere- 
-erinations; who were no other than the Heliade, 
and Osirians abovementioned. It is a mixed 
history, in which their forefathers are alluded to; 
particularly their great progenitor, the father of’ 
mankind. He was supposed to have had a re- 
newal of life: they therefore described Perseus as 
inclosed in an’ ark, and exposed in a state of 
childhood upon the waters, after having been 
conceived 1 in a shower of goid. ry 

“ Bochart thinks that the name both of Persis 
and Perseus was from p75, Paras, an Horse: be- 
cause the Persians were celebrated horsemen, and 
took great delight in that-animal. But it must 
be considered that the name is very antient, and 
prior to this use’ of horses. P’aras, P’arez, and 
Perez, however diversified, signify the Sun; and 
are of the same analogy as P’ur, P’urrhos, P’oros, 
which betoken fire. Every animal, which was» 
in any degree appropriated to a Deity, was called | 
by some sacred * title. Hence an horse: was 


19 Ey Accpvens EvAsve. Schol. in Lycophr. v. 838. 
Ey xBwrw tvs. Chron. Pasch. p. 38. from Euripides. 
The father of Danae evetee ort avr eso THY KiSwror eta T3TTAIAOZ + 
wadnuev sg To eAwyos. Schol. in Pind. Pyth. Od. 10, v. 72. 
7° Allsalutary streams were consecrated to the Sun. There 
rp) 


oa 
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called P’arez ; and the same name, but without 
the prefix, was given to a lion by many nations 
in the east. It was at first only a mark of re- 
ference, and betokened a solar animal, specifying 
the particular Deity to whom it was sacred. 
There were many nations, which were distin- 
guished in the same manner; some of whom the 
Greeks styled Parrhasians. Hence the antient 
Arcadians, those Selenite, who were undoubtedly 
an Amonian colony, had this appellation. A 
people in Elis had the same. The Poets described 
the constellation of Helice, or the Bear, by the 
title of Parrhasis, Arctos, and Parrhasis. Ursa, 
This asterism was confessedly first taken notice of 


by Perez or Perseus, by which is meant the Per- 
glans. 


“ Versaque ab axe suo Parrhasis Arctos erat. 


In the east, where the worship of Arez greatly 
prevailed, there were to be found many nations 
called after this manner, Part of Media, accord- 


were some waters of this nature near Carthage, which were named - 
Aque Persian. See Apuleii Florida. c. 16. p. 795, and p. 801, 
They were so named from Perez, the Sun, to whom they were 
sacred, . . 

. ® Ovid, Trist. 1. i; eleg. 3. vy. 48.: See, Natalis Comes, |. 7. 
re 18. 
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ing to’ * Polybius, had the name of Parrhasia. 
There were also Parrhasii and Parrhasini in * Sog- 
diana; and * the like near Caucasus: also a town 
named * Parasinum in’ the Tauric Chersonesus. 
The people styled * Parrhasians in Greece were 
the same as the Dorians and Heraclide ; all ahke 
-Cuthites, as were the aritient Persians. Hence 
it is truly said by Plato, that the Heraclide in 
Greece, and the Achemenidz among the Persians 
were of the same stock: 7”. To ds “Heanrees te yevos 
ame TO Ayaipcvers £19 Tligcex vTov Aso AVODERET HL, — On 
this account ** Herodotus makes Xerxes claim 
kindred with the Argives of Greece, as bemg 
equally of the posterity of Perses, the same as 
Perseus, the Sun: under which character the Per- 
sians described the patriarch, from whom. they 
were descended. Perseus was the same as MiI- 
thras, whose sacred cavern was styled Perseum. 


* Polyb. 1.5. p. 389. 

*3 Plin. Hist. Nat. 1.6. c. 16. See Q. Curtius, and Strabo. — 

4 Parrhasii in Hyrcania. Strabo. 1.11. p.775. 
sof? Blin Hist, Nat 4. 2. 698, 

*° Of Parrhasians in Arcadia. Strabo. 1. 8. p. 595. See Plin.: 
Hist. Nat. 1.4. c. 6. 

“Yvos Awurre Aamaexos Thy O avebyner 
Emov, am Agnadiors Tlappacvos yeveccy. we 
Pausan. |. 6. p. 471. See also 1. 8. p- 654. 
*7 Plato in Alcibiad. vol. 2. p. 120. . 
**Peradot.1.-72 cold, 
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* Phoebe parens=-seu te roseum Titana vocari 
Gentis Achemeniz ritu; seu prestat Osirin 
Fragiferum ; seu Perséi sub rupibus antri 
Indignata sequi torquentem cornua Mithram. 


OF MYRINA, 


AMAZONIANS OF LIBYA. 


FROM a notion that the Amazons were a 
community of women, historians have represented 
_ the chief personage of their nation as a ®° female. 
She is mentioned by some as having flourished 
long before the era of * Troy: and it is by others 
‘said more precisely, that she lived in the time 
of Orus, the son of Isis and Osiris. This: re- 
moves her history far back ; so as to make it co- 
eval with the first annals of time. Her dominions 
lay in the most western parts of * Africa, at the 


*9 Statii Theb. 1.4. v: 717. 
_ *° Diodorus Sicul. 1. 3. p. 185. 

3” ToaAass vives meoregov tay Tewsxwv. Ibid. 

si Ts Aibons ey Tose Weos ETwECKY WLECETIY Em TY Wiearos TNs 
aixzusync. Diodorus Sic. |. 3. p. 186. 

She likewise was in possession of the sco: evoasmoves, or Islands 
_ of the blessed, which lay opposite to her dominions in Africa. 
VOL. II. 7, 
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extremity of Atlas; where the mountain termi- 
nated in the ocean, to which it gave name. This 
country was called Mauritania; and was suppo- 
sed to have been possessed by the Atlantes and 
Gorgons. .The Grecian writers, who did not 
know that the same family went under different 
titles, have often made the same nation at vari- 
ance with itself. And as they imagined every 
migration to have been a warlike expedition, they 
have represented Myrina as making great con- 
quests; and what is extraordinary, eoing over 
the same ground, only in a retrograde direction, 
which Osiris had just passed before. Her first 
engagement was with the Atlantes of Cercene: 
against whom she marched with an army of 
30,000 foot, and 2,000 horse; whom she com- 
pletely armed with the skins of serpents. Having: 
defeated the Atlantes, she marched against the 
Gorgons, whom she likewise * conquered ; and 
proceeding forward, subdued the greater part of 
Africa, till she arrived at the borders of Egypt. 
Having entered into an alliance with Orus, she 
passed the Nile, and invaded the Ar abians, whom | 
she defeated. She then conquered the Syrians, | 


—- = 


33 Writers mention that she raised’ over the slain three large 
mounds of earth, which were called ragos Apatovwy the tombs 
of the Amazons, This shews that the Gorgons and Amazons 
were the same people, however separated, and represented in & 


state of warfare. 
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and Cilicians, and all the nations about Mount. 
Taurus ; till she arrived at Phrygia, and’ the Te=| 
gions about the river Caicus. Here she built 
many cities, particularly Cuma, Pitane, and Pri-: 
ene. She also got possession of several islands ; 
and among others, of Lesbos and Samothracia, 
in which last she founded an asylum. After these 
transactions, Myrina, accompanied with Mopsus 
the diviner, made an expedition into Thrace, 
_which was the ultimate of her progress ; for she 
was supposed to have been here slain. According 
to Homer she died in Phrygia: for he takes no- 
tice of her tomb in the plains of Troas; and Te- 
presents it as a notable performance. 


4 Ess de tis TOOMUOOSE TOAEWS KbTTUbH LOAN, 

Ev wedi amaveube, meordpornos evdtor' was evdar 

Tay nos avdoes Batisiay xinancuzor, 

Abavaros dE TE THK mohvanaeS facto Mvesvns. 

i 

The tomb of this heroine was in reality a sacred 
mound, or high altar; and Myrina a Gentile di- 
vinity. In her supposed conquests we may in 
great measure see the history of Osiris, and Per- 
Seus, reversed, and in some degree abridged ; 


Fe nr tp nnn ts unin sh een 
oR Iliad B. vy. 811. Muga ovoue “veto Au Covas. Scholia 


ibid, 
ZY 


; 
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yet not so far varied, but that the purport may: 
be plainly discerned. Indeed there is no other 
way to obtain the hidden meaning, but by col- 
lating the different. histories, and bringing them 
in one view under the eye of the reader. 


HERCULES. 


SIMILAR to the foregoing are the expeditions 
of Hercules, and the conquests which he is sup- 
posed to have performed. After many exploits in 
Greece, the reputed place of his nativity, he 
travelled as far as mount Caucasus near Colchis, 
to free Prometheus, who was there exposed to 
an eagle or vulture. Upon the Thermodon he 
engaged with the Amazons, whom he utterly de- 
feated ; and then passed over into Thrace. Upon 
his return into Greece he was ordered to make an 
expedition into Iberia, a region in the farthest : 
part of Spain; where Chrusaor, a prince of great » 
wealth, resided. Hercules accepts of the com-: 
mission; but, I know not for what reason, goes/ 
first to Crete, and from thence to * Libya; and! 
i baebinds gyiuob o1908 i Des eee or aie 

35 Diodorus Sicul. 1. 4. p. 216, 217, 225, 227, &c. See alson 
Justin. 1. 44. c. 4. and Apollodorus. |. 2. p. 100. 


Hercules of Tyre was said to have been the Son of Athamas,) 
the same as Palzemon. 


2 
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what is extraordinary, proceeds to Egypt: This 
makes the plan of his supposed rout somewhat 
irregular and unaccountable. After some time 
spent in these parts, he builds the city Hecatom- 
pulos, said before to have been built by Osi- 
ris: and then traverses the whole of Africa west+ 
ward, till he arrives at the Fretum Gaditanum. 
Here he erects two pillars; which being finished, 
he at last enters Iberia. He defeats the sons of 
Chrusaor, who were in arms to oppose him ; and 
bestows their kingdom upon others. He likewise 
seizes upon the oxen of Geryon. He then marches 
ito the country of the Celte, and *° founds the 
city Corunna, and likewise *’ Alesia in Gaul. He 
afterwards fights with the giants Albion and 
Bergion near Arelate, in the plain styled Campus 
Lapideus ; where are the salt waters of Salona. 
He then passes the * Alpes; and upon the banks 
of the Eridanus encounters a person of shepherd 
race ; whom he kills, and seizes his * golden flocks. 
In his way homeward he visits Hetruria, and ar- 


8S Ludovicus Nonnius in Hispania. p. 196, 170. 
37 Diodorus Sicul. 1. 4. p. 227. 

- Corunna the same as Kir-Ona. 
‘Many Amonian cities of similar analogy to Alesia. 


38 Diodorus, above, i | 
oa Xeuea pnra—mpobaree. Schol. in Apollon, Argonaut. ], 4, 
vy. 1396. Ayeore ey y AiGouncer. | 
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rives at) the mountain Palatinus upon the Tiber. 
From thence he goes to the maritime part of 
Campania, about Cuma, Heraclea, and the lake 
Aornon. | Not far from hence was an adust and 
fiery region.; supposed to have. been the celebra- 
ted Phlegra, where the giants warred. against 
heaven: in which war Hercules is said to have 
# assisted. Here was an antient oracular temple ; 
and:hard by the mountain Vesuvius, which an 
those :days flamed violently, though it did not 
for many ‘dges afterwards. During his residence 
here he visited the hot fountains near Misenus 
and Dicearchea; and made a large causeway, 
ealled in aftertimes Via Herculanea, and Agger 
Puteolanus. After having visited the Locrians, 
and the people of Rhegium, he crossed the sea to 
Sicily ; which sea he swam over, holding by the 
horn of an ox., At his arrival some warm springs 
burst forth miraculously, to give him an oppor. 
tunity of bathing. Here he boxed with Eryx ; 
defeated. the Sicani; and performed many other 
exploits. What is remarkable, having in Spain 
seized upon the cattle of Geryon, he is said to 
have made them:travel over the Pyrenean moun- 


4° Tov Hpaxrra, cuppaxysvToy avr Tw Sewy, XLUTNTHL TH Las 
Kok TRG TAEis es AvEAoITH THY Yweay nénpcewoos. Diodorus Sicul. — 


1,4. p. 229. Strabo. 1. 5. p. 376. and }. 6. p. 430. 
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tains, and afterwards over the Alpes, into Italy ; 
and from thence cross the sea into Sicily; and 
being now about to leave that island, he swims 
with them again to Rhegium: and ranging up the 
coast of the Adriatic, passes round to Illyria, from 
thence to Epirus; and so descends to Greece. 
The whole of these travels is said to have been 
completed in ten years.- 

_ He was also reported, according to * Megas- 
thenes and others, to have made an expedition into 
“India, and to have left many memorials of his 
transactions in those parts. He travelled likewise 
into the region called afterwards Scythia; the 
natives of which country were his “ descendants. 


_ He also visited the Hyperboreans. In all these 


_ peregrinations he is generally described as pro- 
ceeding alone: at least we have no intimation of 
any army to assist in the performance of these 
great enterprises. He is indeed supposed to have 
sailed with six ships to “ Phrygia: but how he 
came by them is not said; nor whence he raised 
the men, who went with him. At other times he 
is represented with a club in his hand, and the 


4* Strabo. 1.15. p. 1007. and 1.11. p.771. . Diodorus Sic. 
f. 2. pw 4 24. z 
* Arrian. Hist. Indica. p. 321. 
43 Herod. 1.4. c. 9, Aristid. Orat. v. 1. p. 85. 
4 Ovid. Metam. |. 11. v. 218. 
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skin of ai animal upon his shoulders. When he 
passed over the ocean, he is said to have been 
wafted ina golden * bowl. In-Phrygia he freed 
Hesione from a Cetus, or sea monster, just as 
Perseus delivered Andromeda. He is mentioned 
as founding many cities in parts very remote: the 
sea-coast of Beetica, and Cantabria, was, accord- 
ing to some writers, peopled by “him. By Syn- 
cellus he is said to have resided in Italy, and to 
have reigned in *” Latium. The Grecians supposed 
that he was burnt upon Mount Gita: but the 
people of Gades shewed his Taphos in their * city, 


just as the Egyptians shewed the Taphos of Osiris - 


at Memphis, and elsewhere. Hence it was ima- 
gined by many, that Hercules was buried at Gades. 


The philosopher Megaclides could not be brought. 


to give the least assent to the histories of this 
* hero: and Strabo seems to have thought a great 


*5 Poculo Herctlem vectum ad Erytheiam. Maerob., Sat. 1. 5. 
€. 21. Apollodorus. 1. 2. p. 100.° Schol. Apollon. Argonaut. 


}. 4. v. 1396. from Pherecydes Syrus; and from the Libyca of | 


Agroitas, AaGuy xevoxy demas wag HAw—die +8 wecave wae. 


*° Strabo. I. 3. p. 237. He was supposed to have been the 


founder of Tartesstis, where he was worshipped under the name of — 


Archaleus, Etymolog, Mag, Tadwea. 
_ 47 Syneellus. p. 171, 

*° Pomponius Mela. }. 3. .c. 6. 

+? Athenxus, 1.12. c. 512. 


| 


é 
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part of them to have been a fable. In short, 


the whole account of this personage is very incon- 


sistent: and though writers have tried to com- 
promise matters by supposing more persons than 
one of this name, yet the whole is still incredible, 
and can never be so adjusted as to merit the least 
belief. How they multiplied the same Deity, 


order to remedy their faulty mythology, may be 
seen in the following extract from Cicero. * Quan- 


quam, quem potissimum Herculem colamus, scire 


velim : plures enim nobis tradunt ii, qui interiores 
scrutantur et reconditas literas. Antiquissimum 
Jove natum, sed item Jove antiquissimo: nam 
Joves quoque plures in priscis Grecorum literis 


-invenimus. Ex eo igitur et Lysito est is Hercules, 


quem concertdsse cuin Apolline de tripode accepi- 


mus. Alter traditur Nilo natus, Agyptius; quem 


aiunt Phrygias literas conscripsisse. Tertius est 
ex Ideeis Dactylis, cui inferias afferunt. Quartus 
Jovis est, et Asteria, Latone sororis, quem Tyrii 
maxime colunt; cujus Carthaginem filium ferunt. 
Quintus in * India, qui Belus dicitur. Sextus hie, 


*°Strabo. 1. 15. p- 1009. THaracua twv “Heanxrcsav wowwvray. 
wimat, Deoram,. \, 3. ¢. 16. 
** Arrian speaks of this Indian Hercules, sc gine with the 


others mentioned by Cicero. E; Oe Te wise TavTa, aAAos ay BToe 


“Heaxdens ern, By 6 OnCasoc, n 6 Tueros Sto, 6 Asyumrios, 4 tig nas 


HATH ae Yweny 8 Wophw Tg lvdwy yng wicperny acy CaciAevs. Hist. 
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ex Alcumena quem Jupiter genuit; sed tertius 
Jupiter: quoniam, ut docebo, plures Joves acce- 
pimus. 
Hercules was a title given to the chief deity of 
the Gentiles, who have been multiplied into almost 
as many personages, as there were countries, 
where he was worshipped. What has been attri- 
buted to this god singly, was the work of Hercule-. 
ans ; a people who went under this title among the 
many which they assumed; and who were the 
same as the Osirians, Peresians, and Cuthites. — 
They built Tartessus in Beetica, and occupied 
great part of Iberia. They likewise founded 
*’ Corunna in Cantabria, and **Alesia in Gaul: of | 
which there are traditions to this day. Some of 
them settled near * Arelate; others among the 
* Alpes: also at Cuma, and Heraclea in Campania. 
They were also to be found at Tyre, and in Egypt; 
and even in the remotest parts of °7 India. In 


Ind. p. 319. Varro mentions forty of this name, who were all, | 
reputed Deities. | 
*3 See Ludovicus Nonnius, in Hispan. p- 196, 170. 
5+ See Audigier Origines des Francois. part. 1. p. 225, 230. 

Mela ul @eiues GiehesOs 

>’ Petronius. p. 179. Est locus Herculeis aris sacer. _ 

57 He was worshipped by the Suraceni, a particular Indian 
nation, who styled him Tnyevns, or the Man of the Earth. Arrian. 
Hist. Indic. p. 321. 
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short, wherever there were Heraclide, or Hercu- 
deans, aa iercules has been supposed. Hence his 
character has been variously represented. One, 
while he appears little better than a sturdy va- 
grant; at other times he is mentioned as a great 
benefactor; also as the patron of science, the 
* God of eloquence, with the Muses in his train. 
On this account he had the title of * Musagetes ; 

and the Roman general Fulvius dedicated a eriti 
which he had erected to his honour, and inscribed 
it °° Herculi Musarum. There are gems, upon 
which he is represented as presiding among the 
Deities of “Science. He is said to have been 
swallowed by a Cetus, or large fish, from which 
he was after some time delivered. This history 
will hereafter be easily decyphered. He was the 
chief deity of the * Gentile world; the same as 
Hermes, Osiris, and Dionusus: and his rites were 
introduced into varios parts by the Cuthites. In 


°° Hercules apud Celtas. See Voss. de Idolat. 1.1. c. 35. 1. 2. 
x, 15. 

°° Eumenius in Orat. pro Scholis instaurandis. See Lilius 
poe Synt. 10. p. 330. 

*° Suetonius in Augusto. c. 29. Livy. 1. 40. c. 51, 

~ © Johan. Sambuci Emblemata, 

°**He was the same as Osiris, the Sun. Tov ev wacs xas die 
mavrwy Hrsov. Macrob. Saturn. |. 1. c. 20. p- 207. See Porphyry 
apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. 1.3, p. 112. 
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the detail of his peregrinations is contained, in 
great: measure, an history of that people, and of 
their settlements. Each of these the Greeks have 
described as a warlike expedition ; and have taken 
the glory of it to themselves. He is said to have 
had many sons. One of these was % Archema- 
goras; by which is meant the father or chief of 
the Magi. There are many others enumerated: 
the principal of whom are said to have been; 
“ Sardus, or Sardon; Cyrnus, Gelonus, Olynthus, 
Scythus, Galathus, Lydus, Iberus, Celtus, Poimen. — 
As these are all manifestly the names of nations, 
we may perceive by the purport of this history, 
that the Sardinians, Corsicans, Iberians, Celte, 
Galate, Scythe, &c. &c. together with those 
styled Shepherds, were Herculeans; all descended 
from that © Hercules, who was the father of Ar- 
chemagoras the chief of the Magi. 


©3 See Lilius Gyraldus Syntag. 10. p. 592. Pausanias expresses i 
the name A:iypayogas. |. 8. p. 624, 

“*Tilius Gyrald. p. 493. 

€5 In the following extracts we may see the character of this. | 
‘Deity among different nations. “Heanarca Oe ovrive e6 Tvd¥e apinec bors : 
Aoyos KarTEVEs wee auto Ivdoroww Vnyevee AcyecSus’ reroy Tov: 
“Heanagw arise wees Lughonvuy yegaicec bas, Tvoiwe ebvec. Arrian.. 
Hist. Ind.'9; 92 1 
Ade Th MEKaAbOS ESE Sea Aryurriosas “HeaxAens" Br Os avTos Ayes | 
ETE ESL EMTAKITHIALH Kor ALEK EC AmaoiY Cacirevoarre. Werod.. 


i ie at ee 
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DIONUSUS. 


THE history of Dionusus is closely connected 
with that of. Bacchus, though they were two 
_ distinct persons, It is said of the former, that 
he was born at ® Nusa in Arabia: but the people 
upon the Indus insisted, that he was a native of 
their * country; and that the city Nusa, near 
mount Meru, was the true place of his birth. 
There were, however, some among them, who 


BAX sopey AvyuRTsss, oooy Tie ayEc “Heaxasa, nos Tuesss, ore 
reorey exer Ozu. Aristid. Orat. v.1. p. £9. He had at Tyre 
& Temple, as old as the city. EQacay yae ana Tvew om Conevn x6 
to Tecov te few fdeuvbnvas. Herod. 1. 2. ¢. 44. 

Ess yxe ey, Toew “Tegov “HeaxAces WANGVOTATOY, wy (YN avbewsrsyn 
diagwoetes 8 TB Agytie Hneaxdexs. x. A. Arrian. Expedit. Alex. 
p. 88. 

© Diodorus Sic. 1.3. p. 195. 196. and p. 200. 
; "7 Aowes AMY ovEs Ogvdganas. Strabo. |. 15. p- 1008, The 


Tyrians laid the same claim to him. Tov Atovyooy Tupsos vousesouy 
) ghar vor 


lavrwv ewas, Achill. Tatius. 1, 2. p.67. So did likewise the 
Cretans, and the people of Naxos. Some of the Libyans main- 
tained, that he was educated in the grotto of the Nymphs upon 
the river Triton. Diodor. Sic. 1. 3. p. 202. 203. Concerning 
Dionusus the benefactor, see Arrian. Hist. Ind. p. 321. 

Of his coming to India from the west. Philostratus. 1. 2. p. 64, 
Eormautoy avgoy Agoversy. 
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allowed, that he came into their parts from the 
west ; and that his arrival was in the most antient 
times. He taught the nations, whither he came, 
to build and to plant, and to enter into societies. 
To effect this, he collected the various families 
out of the villages in which they dwelt, and 
made them incorporate in towns and cities, which 
he built in the most commodious situations. Af- 
ter they were thus established, he gave them laws, 
and instructed them in the worship of the Gods.. 
He also taught them to plant the Vine, and to— 
extract the juice of the grape; together with 

much other salutary knowledge. This he did — 
throughout all his © travels, till he had conquered’ 
every region in the East. Nor was it in these 
parts only, that he shewed himself so beneficent — 
a conqueror; but over all the habitable’® world. 
The account given by the Egyptians is consonant 
to that of the Indians: oniy they suppose him to — 
have been of their own country; and to have set 
out by the way of Arabia and the Red Sea, till he 
arrived at the extremities of the East. He tra- 


** Of his travels, see Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1008. 

“2 Tov & ovy Asovucoy, emreAPovra ETA ceuToweds Wacky Thy 
oMmenevny, Oakes THy Qureavrs aumeax. Diodor. Sic. 1. 3. p. 197. 

Kas go Anrstavdgx, Asovuce Tees WoAACS Avyos MATENEL, WS Koh 


Tete searevourroc es Ivdec. Arrian. Hist. Indic. p. 318. 
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velled also into’ Lybia, quite to the Atlantic ; 
of which performance Thymetes is said to have 
given an account in an antient Phrygian poem. 
After his Indian expedition, which took him up 
three years, he passed from Asia by the Hel- 
_lespont. into Thrace, where Lycurgus withstood 
him, and at last put him to flight. He came inte 
Greece; and was there adopted by the people, 
and represented as a native of their country. He 
visited many places upon the Mediterranean; 
‘especially Campania, and the coast of Italy, where 
he was taken prisoner by the Hetrurian pirates. 
Others say, that he conquered all 7" Hetruria. He 
had many attendants; among whom were the 
Tityri, Satyr, Thyades, and Amazons. The whole 
of his history is very inconsistent in respect both 
to time and place. Writers therefore have tried 
to remedy this by introducing different people of 
the same name. Hence Dionusus is multiplied 
into as many 7” personages as Hercules. His his- 
tory was looked upon as very interesting; and 
therefore was the chief theme of all the antient 


7° Diodorus. 1. 3. p. 204. | 

He Tidsc x06 Tuppnvss Arye, ws xateseerbaro (Atavvges). Aristid. 
Orat. in Dionus. p. 54. 
7 Cic, de Nat. Deor. 1. 3. c. 23. Of the various places of his 
birth, see Diodorvs Sic. 1. 3. p. 200. | 
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7. bards. His flight, styled guyn Asowwoz, was par- 
ticularly ™ recorded. ‘He was the same as 
Osiris; and many of the later mythologists ac- 
knowledged this truth. Asyurrios wev yao roy Tae 
euros Seay Oorgsy ovopecc? opevoy Pug Elva Tov wae "EAAnGs 
Atovucov “reroy 0¢ pudoroyzar emcAGer waccy THY OLS LEVAY 
—“Ouoiws ds uas tag Ivdes rov Seov rarov moe ExyTOLs 
amopaverlas yeyousvas. The Egyptians, says.” Dio- 
dorus, maintain that their God Osiris is no other 
than the Dionusus of Greece: And they farther 
mention, that he travelled over the face of the 
whole earth—In like manner the Indi assure us, 
that it is the same. Deity, who was conversant im 
their ” country. 


73 Linus, Orpheus, Panopides, Thymetes, and Dionysins 
Milesius, Diodorus Sic. 1. 3. p. 201. | ala i. 

74 It was a commonsubject for Elegy. Plutarch. Isis et Osir. 

Toincopebce OE thy cexny are Asovuge, O10 “ott TOA LOV ELVES oQodgae i 
TRTOV, HM MEYIT Abs EVECYETIAIC nararelerc ees Tw Yeveb THY aT EUTEWFs ’ 
Diodorus Sicul. 1. 4.. p. 210. / . 


, 
fa 


Awwoy Dact Toss WWerwoyixoss YOR pAaTs ouvre Loc pcevoy Tas TS TewTs 
Avovysov weaéess. Diodorus Sic, |. S. p. 201. ae | 
73.4. p. 210. a . 
Tov Ocresy Atovucoy esvas Agyacsy. Herodot. 1. 2. ¢. 42. c. 145. 
7°'The Indians gave the same account of Dionusus, as the » 
Egyptians did of Osiris. TloAsas re osxncas (Arovucorv) macs vonas ; 
Serbas THT WOAETIY, OWVE TE dornea Yoo yeverOas'—xnar coreicer NoxLas ; 
TiY YN", Ooovre avToy omEgUaT A —Coces Teor HOT Pa Ceveas Asovucon F 
mewrov—nas Fest ceCew Sov edidake Asovveos—xra. Arrian. Hist. . 
Indicap..321. bins 
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_ Dionusus, according to the Grecian mytholo- 
gy, is represented as having been twice born: 
and is said to have had two-fathers and two mo- 
thers. He was also exposed in an 7” ark, and 
wonderfully preserved. The purport of which 
histories is plain. We must however for the most 
part consider the account given of Dionusus, as 
the history of the Dionusians. This is twofold. 
Part relates to their.rites and religion ; in which 
the great events of the infant world, nig the pre- 
servation of mankind in general, were recorded. 
In the other part, which contains the expeditions 
and conquests of this personage, are enumerated 
the various colonies of the people, who were de- 
nominated from him. They were the same as 
the Osirians and Herculeans ; all of one family, 
though under different appellations. I have 
shewn, that there were many places which claim- 
ed his birth; and as many, where was shewn the 
‘spo of his interment. Of these we may find 
samples in Egypt, Arabia, and India: as well as 
in Africa, Greece, and its islands. -For the Gre- 
cians, wherever they met with a grot or a cavern 


7 Pausan. 1. 3. p. 272. As his rites came originally from 
| ‘Chaldea, and the land of Ur, he is in consequence of it often 
styled Tlvgsyevns, and Iivesrxoeos' Strabo. 1. 13. p. 932. EAGe, pa- 
nap Arovce, TIYPIZTIOPE, THUCOMETWIFE, ~ Orphic. Hymn. 44, 
es vey 
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sacred to him, took it for granted that he was 
born there: and wherever he had a taphos, or 
high altar, supposed that he was there buried. 
The same is also observable in the history of all 
the Gods. 

From what has been said we may perceive that 
the same history has been appropriated to differ- 
ent personages: and if we look farther into the 
annals of the first ages, we shall find more in- 
stances to the same purpose. It is said of ” Cro- 
nus, and Astarte, that they went over the whole 
earth ; disposing of the countries at their pleasure, 
and doing good wherever they came. Cronus in 
‘consequence of it is represented as an universal 
8° benefactor; who reclaimed men from their’ sa- 
vage way of life, and taught them to pass their 
days in innocence and truth. A like account 1s 
given of Ouranus, the great king of the ** Atlan- 


78 There was a cavern, where they supposed him to be buried, 
at Delphi, WHE NEVTEW AToAAwYh. Cyril contra Jal. Pp: 342. ; 

79 Keovos megrewy Thy ornepeevay. Sanchoniath. apud Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. 1.1. c. 10. p. 38. 

e Tov peev ovY Heer ovTa meroouraroy Cacirca yeverQour® uxt TS nay 
Eauroy av tew mes && ayers Oiartng erg Prov jue gov PETASUTH, HOLE Oe 
T8TO amroooxns pEyaarns TUKoVTa TOAASS emeAveny 76 Ob4BLEVNS Torey” 
sionynoacbas de rack THY Te OinasooUIAY na THY ATAOTNTH TNS uynss 
Diodorus Sicul. 1. 5. p. 334. 
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tians, who observing mankind in an unsettled 
and barbarous state, set about building cities :for 
their reception ; and rendered them more humane 
and civilized by his institutions and laws. His 
influence was very extensive ; as he is supposed to 
have had the greater part we the world under his 
rule. All this, and what was above done by Cro- 
nus and Astarte, the Grecians attributed to Apol- 
lo and Themis. Strabo mentions from the histo- 
rian, Ephorus, that the oracle at Delphi was 
founded by these two ® deities at the time, when 
Apollo was going over the world doing good to 
all mankind. He taught the nations, where he 
caine, to be more * gentle and humane in their 
manners; and to abstain from their wild fruits, 
and foul banquets: affording them instructions 
how to improve themselves by cultivation. 

Some of these persons are mentioned as pro- 
ceeding in a pacific manner : but these peregrina- 
tions in general are represented as a process of 
war; and all that was effected, was supposed to 


megiBorov, nar Ts ev avouins nat Inewdes Cre wavoai—xaranrny- 
carbas Of auToy 75 osmauevns Thy mwAssny. Ibid. 1. 3. p- 189. 
8? A oroAAwya ETO Besos, wDEerAno cs Berocevoy TO yevos nyawy® EbTH 
Thy WDErELcey ELMuY, OTs EbG HLECOT ATE meaxnargsro. Strabo, |. 9.p. 646. 
"3 Kad’ Gv yeovev AmoAAwvce tny ynv emriovre nAspay TRS edewmes 
amo TE THY avnnegwr nagmuv nar Crov. Ibid. 
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have been by conquest. Thus Osiris, Hercules, 
Perseus, Dionusus, displayed their benevolence 
sword in hand: and laid every country under an 
obligation to the limits of the earth. The like is 
said of Zeuth, the Zeus of Greece, who was an 
universal conqueror and benefactor: “ Tov Av 
KUPLOY YEvoMEvoy TwY OAwY EmEATELY UOT UY THY OLX2LLEVNY, 
evepyeravTa ro yevos Twy avlowmwy" dieveynery Of KUTOY KMs 
TWUKTOS pope Kb THIS GAAMIS ATATHLS APET OLS, Xb Oba 
VETO THY XVEEGY yever das TE TUMTAVTOS HOT MS. Zeus (or 
Jupiter) having got the entire supremacy marched 
over the whole earth, benefiting mankind wherever 
he came. And as he was a person of great bodily 
strength, and at the same time had every princely 
quality, he very soon subdued the whole world. 
No mention is made of any conquests achieved 
by Orus: and the reason is, because he was the 
same as Osiris. Indeed they were all the same 
personage : but Orus: was more particularly Osiris. 
in his second state; and therefore represented by 
the antient Egyptians as a child. What is omit- 
ted by him, was made up by his immediate suc- 
cessor Thoules; who like those, who preceded, 
conquered every country which was inhabited. 


*4 Diodorus Sicul. ]. 3. p. 195. 
The wanderings of Isis and Iéna relate to the same history : as 
do likewise those of Cadmus. 
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5S Bira Ooipss, poet’ ov Qeoos, nar peta aurov Oxans, os 
Ub EWS TE WKEAVE TATHY THY Yn WaeesAnger, After 
him (that is, Sous, or Sosis,) came Osiris ; and 
then Orus : towhom succeeded Thoules, who con- 
quered the whole earth quite to the ocean. The 
like history is given of him by * Suidas, and by 
the author of the *” Chronicon Paschale. 

_ These accounts I have collated, and brought 
in succession to one another; that we may at a 
view see the absurdity of the history, if taken in 
the common acceptation. And however nume- 
rous my instances may have been, I shall intro- 
duce other examples before I quit the subject. 
I must particularly speak of an Egyptian hero, 
— equally ideal with those abovementioned ; whose 
history, though the most romantic and improba- 
ble of any, has been admitted as credible and 
true. The person to whom I allude, is the cele- 
brated Sesostris. Most of the antient historians 
speak of his great achievements ; and the most 


*5 Eusebii Chron. p: 7. 1. 37. 

5° Ours. “Ouros eCacireves warns AlyuTTEe, nae Ewo wueave® nas 

(poy Taw ey AUT W INTWY EMLAETEV ATO Te sObe ovommTos @sAny. Suidas. 
ve Msra Octesy eCaciAgyosy Ogos’ xas meTa Tov Oger racinevce Ox- 

AK, O58 Tepernee PET Oe Svvanews Tivos Waray Thy Yynv Ewo TY wxsarey. 

Chron. Pasch. p. 46. 

He is: mentioned by Cedrenus. @yanc, 6¢ wes two Te wxsare 


Taruy Thy yny waeeernQer. p. 20. 
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learned of the modern chronologists have endea~ 
voured to determine his era, and point out the 
time of his reign. But their endeavours have been 
fruitless; and they vary about the time when he 
lived not less than a thousand years: nay, some 
differ even more than this in the era, which they 
assign to him. 


SESOSTRIS. 


AMONG the writers who have written concern- 
ing this extraordinary personage, Diodorus Siculus 
is the most uniform and full; and with his evi- 
dence I will begin my account. He * informs us, 
that, when this prince was a youth, he was en- 
trusted by his father with a great army. He upon 
this invaded Arabia: and though he was obliged 
to encounter hunger and thirst in the wilds, which 
he traversed ; yet he subdued the whole of that 
large tract of country. He was afterwards sent 
far into the west; where he conquered all the 
regions of Lybia, and annexed great part of that 
country to the kingdom of Egypt. After the 
death of his father he formed a resolution to sub- 
due all the nations upon earth. Accordingly, 


ne 


7 Diodorus Sicul. 1. 1. p. 49. 
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having settled every thing at home, and appointed 
governors to each province, he set out with an 
army of six hundred thousand foot, and twenty 
four thousand horse, and twenty-seven thousand 
armed chariots. Withthese he invaded the Ethi- 
opians to the south; whom he defeated, and 
made tributaries to Egypt. He then built a fleet 
of ships upon the Red sea: and he is recorded ‘as; 
_ the first person who constructed vessels fit: for 
distant navigation. With these, by means of his 
generals, he subdued all the sea-coast of Arabia, 
and all the coast upon the ocean as far as India. 
In the mean time he marched in person, with a 
puissant army, by land, and conquered the whole 
continent of Asia. He not only overran the: coun- 
tries, which Alexander afterwards: invaded; ‘but 
crossed both the Indus and the. Ganges; and 
from thence penetrated to the eastern ocean. He 
then turned to the north, and attacked the na- 
tions of Scythia; till he at last arrived at the 
Tanais, which divides Europe and Asia. Here he 
founded a colony; leaving behind him some of 
his people, as he had just before done at.* Colchis. 
These nations are said to the last to have retained 
memorials of their original from Egypt. About 


*See Apollon. Argonaut. |. 4. y. 277. and Herodot. 1. 2. 
‘€ «102. 
_ Syncellus, p. 49, 60. 
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the same time Asia Minor, and most of the islands 
near it, fell into his hands. He at last passed 
into > Thrace, where he is said to have been 
brought into some difiiculties. He however per- 
sisted, and subdued all the regions of Europe. 
In most of these countries he erected pillars with 
hieroglyphical inscriptions; denoting that these 
parts of the world had been subdued by the great 
Sesostris, or, as * Diodorus expresses his name, 
Sesoosis. He likewise erected statues of himself, 
formed of stone; with a bow anda lance: which 
statues were in length four cubits and four palms, 
according to» the dimensions of his own: height 
and stature. Having thus finished. his career of 
*.victory, he returned laden with spoils to Egypt, 
after ;an absence of ° nine years; which is one’ 


r 


4 Diodorus Sic. above. He was near losing his whole army. 
Tay Oe xwpay OMAobs nareseerlaro Toss EautTs Bacidevs BacsAcwy, 

noth Asororns Atowotwy Lecowors. Diodor. Sicul. ibid. 
 § He passed through all Ethiopia to the Cinnamon country. 
Strabo. 1. 17. p- 1138, Thismust be Indica Ethiopia, and the 
island Seran-Dive.. Hence ame Cinnamon: here were sndci 
Ob EMIYCaD a, 

Venit ad occasum, mundique extrema Sesostris. Lucan. 1. 10. 
v. 276. 

: Lecwsess ETH AN, és awasay EXELCWT ATO THY ATIAOY EY EVIAUTONS EVER. 
Syncellus. p. 59. 


Some make him advance farther, and conquer all Europe; 
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year less than was attribute ‘d to thb ee of 
Hercules. © of? piped 

The detail given by this historian is very plain 
and precise: and we proceed very regularly and: 
minutely in a geographical series from one con- 
quest to. another:.so that the-story is rendered in 
some degree plausible. But: we may learn from 
Diodorus himself, that little credit is to be paid 
_ to this narration, after all the pains he may have 
taken to win upon our credulity. He ingenuously 
owns, that not only the Grecian writers, but even 
the priests of Egypt, and the bards of the same 
country varied in the accounts which they gave of 
this hero; and were guilty of great inconsistence. 
It was therefore his chief labour to collect what he 
thought most credible, and what appeared most 
consonant to the memorials in Egypt, which time 
had spared ae oes TiSUVUTAT 2%, Aob TOS UmKEN ATI ETE 
HATH THY KWLKY THUEOIS TH BaAISH TUMPUVEVTH diEATELY, 
But, as these memorials consisted chiefly in hiero- 
glyphics, I do not see how it was possible for 
‘Diodorus to understand what the bards and 
priests could not decypher. The adjustment of 


Sows umerace nas thy Aciay mwacey, xs THN EYPOUHN, nas roy 
Lavdsav, nas tnv Mucor. Chron. Pasch. p- 47. Herodotus thinks 
_ that he did not proceed farther than Thrace. Kl e803. 
7 Diodorus Sicul. 1d. p. 49. 
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this history, had it been practicable, should have | 
been the work of a native Egyptian, and not of 
a person either from Greece or Sicily. This writer | 
afterwards mentions the mighty * works of 
Sesostris upon his return into Egypt: the temples 
which he built, and the great entrenchments 
which he made to the east, to guard the country | 
from the Arabians: and having enumerated the 
whole of his actions, he concludes with an inge- © 
nuous confession, that little: could be obtained 
that was precisely true.. He has, without doubt, 
culled the most probable achievements of this 
hero; and coloured ‘and arranged them to the 
best advantage: yet they stillexceed belief. And _ 
if, after this care and disposition, they seem in- 
_ credible, how would they appear in the garb, in 
which he found them? Yet the history of this 
personage has been admitted as credible by the 
most learned * writers and chronologists : though, — 
as I.before mentioned, they cannot determine the 
xra of his reign within a thousand years. Sir 
John Marsham and Sir Isaac Newton suppose 


® Of all the great actions of Sesostris, see Marsham. Can, 
Chron. sec. 14. p. 354. | 

9 Tees de veTay To wey arndss exSeobas per augrBeras 8 padtoy. Di- 
odorus Sicul. L. 1. p. 52. 

© Sir John Marsham’s Can. Chron. sec. 14. p. 354. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology. p. 217. 
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him to have been the Sesac of the scriptures ; 
and consequently bring his reign down to the 
time of f Rehoboam king of Judah. But the only 
reason for this, as faras I can perceive, seems to be, 
that Sesostris is represented as a great conqueror ; 
and Sesac is presumed, from his large ” army, 
to have been so likewise. But there is nothing 
more said of Sesac, than that he.formed a plan of 
conquering the king of Judah; and accordingly 
came with the army before mentioned, to put his — 
design in execution. But the * capital being de- 
livered into his hands without the least resistance, 
and the king intirely submitting himself to. his 
will; he contented himself with the rich plunder, 
which he found, and which he carried away at his 
departure. We may also infer from the servitude, 
to which the people of Judah were reduced, that 
he imposed upon them some future contributions. 
This is the whole of the history of Sesac, or 


(ere 


™ 1 Kings. c. 14. v. 25, 26. And it came to pass, that in the 
Jifth year of king Rehoboam Shishak king of Egypt came up against 
Jerusalem (because they had transgressed against the Lord) ; with 
twelce hundred chariots, and threescore thousand horsemen ; and the. 
‘people were without number, that came with him out of Egypt ; the 
“Lubims, the Sukkiims, and the Ethiopians. 2 Chron. c. 12. 
v. 2, 3. 


 Tlapanaewr ds Zetanog aanaynts THY WoAsy. Joseph, Antiq. 1. 8. 
e: 10. 
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Shishak ; by whom no other expedition was un- 
dertaken that we know of: nor is there mention 
made upon record of a single battle which he 
fought. Yet froma notion that Sesac was a great 
warrior, he is made the same as Sesostris : and the 
age of the latter is brought down very many cen- 
turies beneath the era, to which the best writers 
have adjudged it. When we differ from received 
tradition, we should not pass over in silence what 
is said on the contrary part; but give it at large, 
and then shew our reasons for our departure from 
it. [ have taken notice of the supposed conquerors 
of the earth: and among them of the reputed 
deities of Egypt, who came under the names of 
Osiris, Perseus, Thoules, &c. These are supposed, 
if they ever existed, to have lived in the first ages 
of the world, when Egypt was in its infant state: 
and Sesostris is made one of their number. He is. 
by some placed after Orus; by others after 
Thoules ; but still referred to the first ages. He 
is represeated under the name of Sethos, * Sethosis, 
Sesoosis, Sesonchosis, Sesostris ; but the history, 
with which these names are accompanied, shews 
plainly the identity of the personage. Eusebius — 
in reckoning up the dynasty of kings, who reigned — 
after Hephaistus or Vulcan, mentions them in the 


*? Sethosis of Josephus contra Apion. I. 1. p. 447. 
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following order: “ Then succeeded his son Helius ; 
after him Sosis, then Osiris, then Orus, then 
Lhoules, who conquered the whole earth to the 
ocean ; and last of all Sesostris, The * Scholiast 
upon Apollonius Rhodius calls him Sesonchosis ; 
and places him immediately after Orus, and the 
third in succession from Qsiris: giving at the 
same time an account of his conquests. He adds 
that he was the person whom Theopompus called 
Sesostris. The same Scholiast quotes a curious 
passage from Dicearchus, in which Sesonchosis 
maintains the same rank, and was consequently of 
the highest antiquity. “ Dicearchus in the first 
book of his history mentions, that immediately after 
the reign of Orus, the son of Isis and Osiris, in 
Egypt, the government devolved to Sesonchosis : 
so that from the time of Sesonchosis to Nilus were 
two thousand years, Cedrenus ™ calls him Se- 
sostris; and mentions him after Osiris, and Orus, 


*+ Euseb. Chron. p. 7. 1.43. Osrns: wera de seroy Lecuress. 

35 LETOYH WOK, Asyurres gacns Cacreng eT oe Sleoy TNC Iovdog Hae 
Ocieidos Too, THY per Aciay ogunous macay uaresprlaro, Or01ws oe 
TH TAreisa tno Evewmns. Ozoroumos oe ev Teitw Lecwsery avroy nest. 
Schol. in Apollon. Argonaut. 1. 4. v. 272. 

*© Asocsceesyos EV TPWTW, ETH Toy Todos Hab Ocigsdos Qeoy, Cucirew 
yeyovevar Lecoyywosy Acyer’ woe yeveobaus amo rns Leooyyworoos Cacsrzseeg 
pixes Tas Newre ern ONT NIAbee. Schol, in Apollon. Argonaut. ibid. 
 *7 Cedrenus, v. 1. p. 20. Osiris, Orus, Thoules, Sesostris. 
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and Thoules; which last was by the above writer: 


omitted. Ocigss. Qos. @garns. pETe de terov Legwrorse 


The author of the Chronicon Paschale makes 


Orus to have been succeeded by the same per- 


sonage, as is mentioned above, whom he calls 
Thoulis; and next to him introduces Sesostris. 
He relates all his great conquests; and gives us 


this farther information, that this prince was the: 


first of the line of Ham, who reigned in Egypt: 
in other words, he was the first king of the 


country. Ry TETOWS ETH THUTH Keovars eDoarAéve TOY 


Aiyurtiav mewros ex tas puans TOT XAM 9 Lecwsers. 
Aristotle speaks of Sesostris ; but does not deter- 
mine the time of his reign on account of its great 
antiquity. He only says that it was long before 
the age of *° Minos, who was supposed to have 
reigned in Crete. Apollonius Rhodius, who is 


thought to have been a native of Egypt, speaks of 


the great actions of this prince ; but mentions no 
name: not knowing, I imagine, by which pro- 


“5 Succeeded by @epaw. Chron. Pasch. p. 48. 
*9 Joannes Antiochenus has borrowed the same history, and calls 


this king Sostris. Efacirevoey Asyurrtiwy Tews Ex TS Quang Te Xau 


Lures. p. 28. He adds, that Sostris, or Sesostris, lived in the _ 


time of Hermes, ‘Eguns & reicpeysros Avyumrios. Ie was succeeded 


by Pharaoh, ewras, the first of the name. Ibid. Herodotus calls” 


him Pheron, and Pherona. |. 2. c. 111. 
2° Toa UMmEpTEWEL TOS Heovers THY Mive Bb wale a Leows erage 


Politic. 1.7. ¢. 10. 
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perly to distinguish him, as he was represented 
under so many. He however attributes to him 
every thing which is said of ** Sesostris ; particu- 
Jarly the settling a Colony at Colchis, anil building 
innumerable cities in the countries which he tra- 
versed : 


| pveree easy 


Naccat eroivousyos. 
th 


He represents. him as conquering all Asia and 
Europe; and this in times so remote, that many 
‘of the cities which he built, were in ruins before 
the wra of the Argonauts. 

_ From what has been said, we may perceive that 
_if such a person as Sesostris had existed, his reign 
‘must have been of the earliest date. He is by 
some represented as succeeding Thoules : accord- 

ing to others he comes one degree higher, being 
introduced after * Orus, who in the catalogue of 


U4 


& 
—, 


** Apollon. Argonaut. 1.4. v. 272. EvOev dy ria Paci —Lecoy~ 
wots, AryumtTe wacns Bacrirevs—Ocomon%r0s Oe ey Tenre Lecusery AVGRov 
xores. Schol. ibid. | 

Tlegs Oe Tey Keovwy, nal &¢ evyeveTo Levoyywosc, 6 wey AmroAAwyios THTO 
frovoy Pncs, WOAVS y%e aony amrevyvotey bw. Schol. ibid. 

‘Lycophron speaks of Apollo Zasnevos, and a promontory 
Zusnerov, ev ‘@ begov Zwsngre AoAawvos. Schol. ad v. 1278. 

_ **Schol. Apollon. 1. 4. v. 272. Syncellus joins him with Se- 
rapis. p. 91. 
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Panodorus is placed first of the Demigods, that 
reigned in Egypt; but by * Herodotus is ranked 
among the deities. According to Dicearchus the 
reign of Sesostris was two thousand five hundred 
years before Nilus: and the reign of the latter was 
four hundred and thirty-six years before the first 
Olympiad. Ido not place the least confidence in 
these computations; but would only shew from 
them that the person spoken of must be referred to 
the mythic age, to the era of the Demigods of 
Egypt. Some of these evidences are taken notice 
of by Sir John **Marsham ; who cannot extricate 
himself from the difficulties with which his system 
is attended. He has taken for granted, that 
Sesostris and. Sesonchosis are the Sesac of the 
Scriptures ; though every circumstance of their 
history is repugnant to that notion. * I know 


73 Werodotus, 1. 2. c. 144. 

Ourw rsigsa mavre x. tA Apollon. Argonaut. 1. 4. v. 261. See 
the Whole, and Schol. ibid. 

*4 Canon. Chronic. Sec. 10, p. 238, -239. 

*$ Quis igitur Sesouchosis ille, qui, Menen ‘antevertens annis 
amplius 5000, inter Semideos locum habere videatur? Marsham., - 
Ganon Chronic. Sec. 10. p. 238. | 

Sesostris in XII. Africani Dynastia (quae Eusebiani Canonis 
epocham antevertit) ex Scaligeri calculis regnavit anno Per, Jul. 
1392: quo ratiocinio Sesostris factus est annos 2355 ipso Sesostre 


senior, Nam ex S. literis (suo loco) apparébit, Sesostrim expe- 
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not, says he, what to make of this Sesonchosis ; 
twho is represented as five thousand years before 
Menes, and who is referred to: the timex of. the 
Demigods. In another place: Sesostris; who is in 
the twelfth Dynasty of Africanus, and whose era 
extends higher, than the Canon of Eusebius reaches, 
reigned according to Scaliger’s computation in the 
1392d year of the Julian Period. By this calcu- 
tation Sesostris is made prior to Sesostris;, and 
this too by no less than 2355 years: for itis mani- 
fest, as I will shew From Scripture, that Sesostris 
undertook his expedition into Asia, and got pos- 
session of Jerusalem in the 3747th:year of the 
Period abovementioned. What is said in the sa- 
cred writings, I have taken notice of before. Not 
a word occurs about Sesostris, nor of any such 
“Asiatic expedition. I am obliged to say, that 
through the whole of this learned ‘writer's process, 
instead of a proof, we find nothing else but’ the 
question begged, and some inferences of his own 
in consequence of this assumption. He indeed 
quotes the authority of Manethon from Josephus 
-to. prove that the great actions of Sesostris were 
the same as were performed by Sesac. But Mane- 
thon says no such thing: nor does Josephus. 


ditionem suscepisse in Asiam, et Hierosolyma cepisse Anno Per. 
Jul. 3747. Ibid. p. 239. 
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attribute any such exploits to Sesac : but expressly 
says more than once, that Sesac, and Sesostris 
were two different “persons. It is no where said 
of Sesac, that he made an expedition into Asia § 
much less that he conquered it, as is supposed of 
Sesostris: Sesac went up against Jerusalem, and 
took. it, aosynrs, without meeting with any oppo- 
sition, Upon this he departed,, and carried, with 
him the treasures: which he had there seized : in 
other words, he went home again. There is not 
the least mention made of his invading ” Samaria, — 
or the country, about Libanus, and Sidon; or of 
his marching to Syria: all which made but a small 
part of the) great Continent, called in aftertumes 
Asia: much’ less. did’ he visit the countries of the 
Assyrians, and Babylonians; or the regions of 
Elam and the Medes, All this, and much more 
he must have done, to have come up to the cha- 
sacter, to which they would fain entitle him... 
.L-will not enter mto.any farther discussion of the 
ivreat conquests attributed to this supposed mo- — 
patch Sesostris... They are as ideal as those of | 
12 20208. lo. ou ole 
26 Antig. 1. 8. c. 10. p. 449. and 450. 

~“27.41e came merely as a confederate to Jeroboam, in favour of { 
the kingdom of Israel; and his intention was to ruin Judah: but t 
his cruel purpose was averted by the voluntary submission both of 


the kine'and people; and by the treasures they gave up to him, . 
which were the purchase of their security. 
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Sesac, and sufficiently confute themselves. First 
Osiris is said to have conquered the whole earth ; 
then Zeus, then Perseus, then ” Hercules, all nearly 
of the same deg ree of antiquity, if we may J believe 
the best Mythologists. Myrina comes in for a 
Share of conquest in the time of Orus. After her 
Whoules subdues the whole from the Eastern 
nie to the great Atlantic: and as if nothing 
had been performed before, Sesostris immediately 
_ succeeds, and conquers it over again. ** Herodotus 
informs us, as a token of these victories, that 
Sesostris erected pillars and obelisks with emble- 
matical mscriptions: and that he saw some of 
them in Phrygia, and in other countries, which 
hhad been conquered. He without doubt saw pil- 
dars: but how did he know for certain, by whom 
they were erected? and who taught him to inter- 
pret the symbols? Pausanias takes * notice of a 


*7 Hercules is said to have commanded the armies of Osiris. 
Diodorus Sicul. 1. 1. p. 15. ; 

7° 1, 2... 106. Concerning the interpretation of these em- 
blems, see Joan Pierii Hieroglyph. by eC. 20; 
 » Pausan. 1. 1. p- 101. The Statue remains to this day. In 
ike manner it was reported that Dionusus raised Pillars. Strabo. 
“J, 3. p. 260. } 

Eve re nas Sryras OnBavyereos Asvovvex. Dionys. Perieg. v. 623. 
~ ereules erected the like. All which was done by people 
styled Dionysians.and Herculeans. 7 

} Bb ?o. 
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‘Colossal statue in the Thebiis, and says that the 
history given of i it was not satisfactory. He tells 
us, that it'stood near the ‘Syringes, in upper Egy pt; 

‘aid he viewed it with great admiration. It was 
‘the figuré of a man in a Sitting posture; which 
‘somt said was the representation of Memnon’ the 
Ethiopian: others maintained, that it was the 
‘statue of Phamenophis: and others again, that it 
related to Sesostris. There were here emblems, 

‘and symbols ; yet a diversity of opinions. LT want 
‘therefore to now: how Herodotus could interpret — 
in Phrygia, what a native could not decypher in 
‘Egypt. “The same question may be asked about 
‘the people ‘of Syria, among whom were ‘obelisks 
‘attributed to the same person.’ How came they to 
‘be so determinate about an Egy ptian work; when 
people of that country in the same ‘circumstances — 
‘were so utterly ata loss ? the whole undoubtedly 
‘was matter of surmise. 1 shall not therefore say 
any thing more of Sesostris; as I must again 
‘speak of him, when I come to the kings of 
Egypt. | ae: €s, 

If We CON pare the above histories, we may per-_ 
ceive that they bear a manifest similitude to one 
another; though they are attributed to different 

persons. They contain accounts of great achieve- 
mneuts in the first ages: in effecting which these 
‘antient Heroes’ are represented as traversing 1m- 
inense regions, and eartying their arms to the very 
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limits of the known world: the great Tartarian 
ocean to the east, and the Atlantic westward, 

being the boundaries of their travel, Some of 
them seem to have been of the same age ; and to 
have carried on these conquests at nearly the same 
time: and those, whose era may possibly differ, 

have this in comnion with the others; that they 
visit the same countries, “march for the most part 
py the same rout; and are often joined by. ie 
-same.allies, and are followed by the like atten- 
dants. They are in general esteemed De -nefactors, 

wherever they go: and carry the sciences with 
them, as well as their religious. rites; im which 
they instruct the natives in different parts of the 
world. | These are to be sure noble occurrences ; 
which however could not possibly have ae 
-as‘they are represented above. It is not toa be. 
supposed, that any person in those early ages, 
or in any age, could go over such a tract of 
country; much less that he should subdue 
it.” AG“ 1s still, more improbable, that such eX- 
tensive conquests should be so immediately re- 
peated: and that they should in some instances 
be carried on by different people at nearly 
the same time. They, who speak of mighty 
empires being founded in those early days, know 
little of true history; and have formed a very 
wrong judgment of the politics, which then uni- 
versally prevailed. The whole earth, as far as 
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we cati ledrn, was divided into little codrdinate 
states: every city seems to have been subservient: 
to its own Judge and Ruler, and independent of 
all others. In the land of * Canaan thirty-one 
kines weté subdued by Joshua, between Jordan 
and the sea: and some were still left by him un- 
conquered. In those days, says the learned Mar- 
sham, quot urbes, tot regna. The like was for 
many ages after observable in Greece, as well as 
in Latium, Samnium, and Hetruria. A powerful 
enemy made Egypt unite under one head: and 
the necessities of the people in a time of eat 
served to complete that system. The Israelites 
too, when settled in Canaan, formed a large king- 
dom. Excepting these two nations we know of 
none of any considerable extent, that were thus 
united. The * Syrians and the Philistim were in 
separate states, and under different governors, 
_ The kingdoms of Nineve and Babylonia consisted — 
each of one mighty city, with its environs; in 
which were perhaps included some subordinate 


3° Joshua. ¢. 12. v. 24. Adonibezek had threescore and ten 
vassal princes at his feet; if the headman of every village may be 
so called. Judges. c. 1. vi 7. 

3! Benhadad of Damascus was attended ot thirty-two kings, 
when he invaded Samaria. 1 Kings. oR Bay fae 
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villages. _They were properly walled * Provinces : 
and the inhabitants were in a state of rest for 
ages. The Assyrian did not till about seven hun- 
dred years before Christ, begin to contend for 
dominion, and make acquisition of territory : and - 
we may form a judgment, from what he then 
3 gained, of what he was possessed before. The 
cities Hala, Habor, Haran in Mesopotamia, with 
Carchemish upon the Euphrates, were his first 
conquests: to these he added the puny states Ina, 
Iva, and Sepharvaim upon the same river. He 
then proceeded to Hamath, Damascus, and other 
cities of Syria; and at last came to Samaria. The 
line of conquest points out the route, which he 
took; and shews that there were in Mesopota- 
mia numberless little states, independent of Ba- 
bylon and Nineve, though in their immediate 
vicinity. Consequently the notion of the extent, 
dominion, and antiquity of those Monarchies, as 
delivered by Ctesias and others, is entirely void 
of truth. The conquests likewise of those Heroes 
and Demigods, who are made :coeval with 
the supposed foundations of those Monarchies, 
must be equally groundless, To say the truth, 


a2 > The people ets and sowed, and had fruits, and pastures 
within their walls. 
39 Kings. ©.' perv. ©. and c. Sis 44, and v. 34. Isaiah. 


6. 10. v. 9. Cc. 37. EES. 
g 
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the very personages are ideal, and have» beew 
formed: out of the titles of the Deity: and the 
history, with which they are attended, related 
not to conquest, ‘but to peregrinations of another 
nature; to Colonies which went abroad, and set- 
tled' in the countries mentioned. The antients, 
as I have repeatedly said, have given to a person, 
what related to a people: and if we. make this 
small allowance, the history will be found in great 
measure true. ba. | 


NINUS anv SEMIRAMIS. 


“Ss / 


‘HAVING given an account of the mythic he- 
roes of Egypt, I think it necessary to subjoin an 
history of two others of the like stamp, who have 
made no less figure in the annals of Babylon and 
Assyria. The persons, to whom I allude, are Ni- | 
nus and Semiramis ; whose conquests, though 
they did not extend so far as those above, are yet 
alike wonderful, and equally groundless. It. is 
said of Ninus, that he was the first king of * As- 
syria: and being a prince of great pawer, he 
made war on his neighbours the Babylonians, 
whom he conquered. He afterwards invaded the 


* Diodorus Sicul. |. 2. p. 90. 
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Armenians ; whose king Barsanes, finding him- 
self much inferior to his adversary, diverted his 
anger by great presents, and a voluntary * sub- 
mission. The next object of his ambition was: 
Media, which he soon subdued; and. getting 
Phanius, the king of the country, into his hands, 
together with his wife and seven children, he 
condemned them all to be crucified, His hopes 
being greatly raised by this success, he proceeded 
to reduce all the nations to his obedience between 
the Tanais and the Nile: and in seventeen years 
he made so great a progress, that, excepting Bac- 
tria, all Asia submitted to him as far as the river 
Indus. In the series of conquered countries Cte- 
sizs enumerates Egypt, Phenicia, Coile Syria, Ci- 
licia, Pamphylia, Lycia, Caria, Phrygia, Mysia, 
Lydia, Cappadocia, and the nations in Pontus, 
and those near the Tanais. To these are added 
the Dacians, Hyrcanians, Derbicians, Carmanians, 
Parthians, with all Persis and Susiana, aud the 
numerous nations upon the Caspian sea. After 
these notable actions he laid the foundation of the 
great city Nineve: which by mistake is said to 
have been built upon the banks of the * Euphrates, 
His last expedition was against the Bactrians: at 


* Diodorus Sicul. 1.1. p. 91. 
3 Ibid.. p. 92. 
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which time he first saw Semiramis, a woman of 
uncommon endowments, and great personal 
eharms. He had an army which amounted to 
seven millions of foot, and two millions of horse, 
with two hundred thousand chariots with scythes, 
For the possibility of which circumstances Dio- 
dorus tries to account in favour of the historian, 
from whom he borrows. By the conduct of 
Semiramis the Bactrians are subdued ; and Ninus 
takes the capital of the country: upon which, in 
return for her services, he makes Semiramis his 
queen. Not long after he dies, leaving only one 
son by this princess, who was called Ninyas. 

The history of Semiramis is variously related by 
different authors. Some make her a native of © 
Ascalon; and say that she was exposed in the 
desert, and nourished by pigeons. She was in 
this situation discovered by a shepherd named 
Simma. He bred her up, and married her to 
Menon; whom she deserted for Ninus. During 
her son’s minority she assumed the regal state: _ 
and the first work which she undertook was the 
interment of her husband. She accordingly bu- 
ried him with great splendor ; and raised over him 
a mound of earth, no less than a mile and a quar- 
ter high, and proportionally wide at bottom : 
after which she built Babylon. This being finished, 
she made an expedition into Media ; and wherever 
she came left memorials of her power and munifi- 
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cence, This was effected by erecting vast struc- 
tures, forming lakes, and laying out gardens of 
great extent; particularly in Chaonia and Ecba~ 
tana. In short, she levelled hills, and raised 
* mounds of an immense height, which retained 
her name for ages. After this she invaded Egypt, 
and conquered Ethiopia, with the greater part of 
Lybia: and having accomplished her wish, and 
_ there being no enemy to cope with her, except- 
ing the people of India, she resolved to direct 
her forces towards that quarter. She had an army 
of three millions of foot, five hundred thousand 
horse, and one hundred thousand chariots. For 
the passing of rivers, and engaging with the 
enemy by water, she had procured two thousand 
ships, to be so constructed as to be taken to pieces 
for the advantage of carriage: which ships were 
built in Bactria by experienced persons from Phe- 
nicia, Syria, and Cyprus. With these she entered 
into a naval engagement with Strabrobates king 
of India; and at the first encounter sunk a thou- 


4 “Avr pey amcore aro YOUTH bh Td [Weovoy EavTe ) iis 
Herod. 1. 1. c. 184. 
* Such yxwpare were raised by the Amonians in all places where 
they settled, called raga. 
Four such were in Troas.: Escs pev ev AoQos rerrages, Orvwarsos 
parzpevs. Strabo. 1. 10. p. 720, There were such also of the 
Amazons in Mauritania. , 
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sand.of his ships. Upon this she built a bridge 
over the river Indus, and penetrated into the 
heart of the country. Here Strabrobates engaged 
her; but being deceived by the numerous appear- 
ance of her elephants, at first gave way. Tor 
being deficient in those animals, she had procured 
the hides of three thousand black oxen; which 
being properly sewed, and stuffed with straw, 
formed an appearance of so many elephants. All 
this was done so naturally, that the real animals 
could not stand the sight. But this stratagem 
being at last discovered, Semiramis was obliged | 
to retreat, after having lost.a great part of her 
‘army. - Soon after this she resigned the govern- | 
ment to her; son Ninyas, and died. “According 
to some writers, she was slain by his hand. 

The history of Ninus and Semiramis, as here 
represented, is im great measure founded upon 
terms, which have been misconstrued ; ancl these, 3 
fictions have been invented in consequence of the 
mistakes. Under the character of Semiramis we 
are certainly to understand a people styled Sema- 
rim, a titled assumed by the antient Babylonians: 
They were called Semarim from their insigne, 
which was a dove, expressed Semaramas, of which, 


i 


———— 


3’ She carried back but twenty men, according to Strabo. 1. 15. 


p. 105}. 
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I shall speak hereafter more at large. It was used 
as an object of worship; and esteemed the same 
as Rhea, the mother of the gods: ° Zewieapay xa 
Vaoltiedy HOABLEVHY Te Agcuprors. 
If we take the history of Semiramis, as it i 
given us by Ctesias and others; nothing can be 
more inconsistent. Some make her the wife of 
Ninus: others say that she was his 7’ daughter: 
and about the time of her birth they vary beyond 
‘measure. She is sometimes made coeval with the 
‘city Nineve : at other times she is brought down 
‘within a few centuries of * Herodotus. She in- 


* Chron. Paschale. p. 36. Semiramis was, ‘we find, Rhea: and 
_ Rhea was the same as Cybele, the mother of the Gods: ry Peay, 
Kuleany, xO Kuny, et Avwovynrny. Strabo. |. 10,: p- 721, 
7 Cononis narrationes apud Phot. p. 427. | 
-® Herodot. 1.1. c. 184. five ages (ives) before Nitocris the 
-mother of Labynitus, whom Cyrus conquered. 
It may be worth while to observe the different opinions of 


par HOrs about the time, when Semiramis is a to have lived. 


Years. 
According to Syncellus she lived before Christ ~ - ea is 
Petavius makes the term ~ lee - - 2060 

‘Helvicus - - = - “ ? A 2248 
Eusebius - ~ - - ~ ~ - - 1984 
Mr. Jackson = RN PE IE ONG a 1964 
Abp. Usher - if - : > a a 1215 
Philo Biblius from Sanchoniathon (apad Euseb. Preep. 

Evang. |. 1. p. 31.) about: > - - - 1200 


Terodotus about - - « - - - 718 
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Resi the Babylonians before the city was ° built, 
from whence they were denominated : and makes 
sumptuous gardensat Ecbatana. Hence that city 
is introduced as coéval with Nineve: though, if 
the least credit may be given to * Herodotus, it 
was built many ages after by Deioces the Mede. 
The city Nineve itself is by Ctesias placed upon 
the * Euphrates ; though every other writer agrees, 
that it lay far to the east, and was situated upon 
the T igris. This shews how little credit is to be 
paid,to Ctesias. The whole account of the fleet 
of ships builtin Bactria, and carried upon camels 
to the Indus, is a childish forgery. How can we 
suppose, that there were no woods to construct 
such vessels, but in the most inland regions of 
Asia? The story of the fictitious elephants, made 
out of the hides of black oxen, which put to 
flight the real elephants, is another silly fable. 
Megasthenes, who wrote of India, would not — 
allow that Semiramis was ever in those ™ parts. 


What credit can be given to the history of a,person, the, time‘of 
‘whose life cannot be ascertained within 1535. years? for,so .great 
‘is the difference of the extremes in the numbers before given. 

See Dionys. Perieg. Schol. inv. 1006. 

© Diodorus Sicul. 1. 1. p. 90. 

© Herodotus. 1.1. ¢. 98. 

** Diodorus Sicul.-l. 1. p. 92. 

“? Strabo. 1.45. p. 1007. 
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Atrian seems to speak of it as a. groundless. ! 3 sure 
mise. Her building of Babylon was by ™ Berosus 
treated as a fable. Herennius Philo maintained, 
that it was built by a son of Belus the wise, two 
thousand years before her * birth. Suidas says, 
that she called Nineve * Babylon: so uncertain 
is every circumstance about this Heroine. She is 
supposed to have sent to Cyprus, and Phenicia, 
for artists to construct and manage. the ships 
abovementioned ; as if there had been people in 
those parts famous for navigation before the foun- 
dation of Nineve. They sometimes give to Se- 
miramis herself the merit of building the ” first 
ship; and likewise the invention of weaving cot- 
ton: and another invention more extraordinary, 
which was that of emasculating ® men, that they 
might be guardians, and overseers in her service. 
Yet, itis said of her, that she took a man to her 
bed every night, whom she put to death in the 
morning. How can it be imagined, if she was a 


a 


ae 


Arian, Hist. Ind. p. 318. 
** Josephus cont. Ap. 1. 1. ¢. 19. p..451. 
© Steph. Byzant. Baoawy. 
16 Suidas: LEtea nhs. 
PUNY. b, ZyD. SUZ. 
_ ™* Semiramis tencros mares castravit omnium prima. Mareel- 
linus. 1. 14, ¢.'6. 
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woman of such unbridled lust, that she would 
admit such spies upon her actionsr We may as 
well suppose, that a felon would forge his own 
eyves, and construct his own prison. Claudian 
thinks, that she did it to conceal her own sex, by 
having a set of beardless people about her. | 


*° Seu prima Semiramis astu * 
Assyriis mentita virum, ne vocis acute 
Mollities, levesque gene se prodere possent, 
Hos sibi junxisset socios: seu Parthica ferro 
Luxuries nasci vetuit lanuginis umbram'; 
Servatosque diu puerili flore coegit: 
“Arte retardatam Veneri servire juventant. 


In respect to Semiramis I do not see how this 
expedient could avail. She might just as well 
have dressed up her maids in mens ‘clothes, and 
with less trouble. In short the whole of these - 
histories in their common acceptation is to the 
last degree absurd, and improbable: but if we 
wake use of an expedient, which I have often re- 
commended, and for a person substitute a people, 
we shall find, when it is stripped of its false co- 
louring, that there is much truth in the narration. 


1) DE bemensg Awyrog yun, xm febaerDavas. Ashenag: Legatio. 
p. 307. | 
7° Claudian. in Eutrop. |. 1. v. 339. 


] 
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_ It. was a common mode of expression to calla 
tribe or family by the name of its founder: and a 
nation by. the head of the line. People are often 
spoken of collectively in the singular under such 
a patronymic. . Hence we read in Scripture,. that 
Israel abode in tents; that Judah was put to the 
worst in battle; that Dan abode in ships; and 
Asher remained on the sea-coast. The same man- 
er of speaking undoubtedly prevailed both in 
Egypt. and in other countries: and Chus must 
have been often put for the Cuthites, or Cuseans; 
Amon for the Amonians; and Asur, or the Assy- 
rian, forthe people of Assyria. Hence, when it 
was said, that the Ninevite performed any great 
action, it has been ascribed to a person Ninus, 
the supposed founder of Nineve. And as none of 
the Assyrian conquests were antecedent to Pul, 
and Assur Adon, writers have been guilty of an 
unpardonable anticipation, in ascribing those con- 
quests to the first king of the country. A like 
anticipation, amounting to a great many centu- 
ries, is to be found in the annals of the Babylo- 
nians. Every thing that was done in later times, 
has been attributed to Belus, Semiramis, and other 
imaginary princes, who are represented as the 
founders of the kingdom. We may, I think, be 
assured, that under the character of Ninus, and 
Ninyas, we are to understand the Ninevites ; as 
by Semiramis is meant a people called Samarim : 
VOL. Ul, are 
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and the great actions of these two nations are in 
the histories of these personages recorded. But 
writers have rendered the account inconsistent, 
by limiting, what was an historical series of many 
ages, to the life of a single person. The Ninevites 
and Samarim did perform all. that is attributed to 
Semiramis, and Ninus. They did conquer the 
Medes, and Bactrians ; and extended their domi- 
nions westward as far as Phrygia, and the river 
Tanais, and to the Southward as far as Arabia, 
and Egypt. But these events were many ages af- 
ter the foundation of the two kingdoms. They 
began under Pul of Nineve; and were carried on 
by Assur Adon, Salmanassur, Sennacherib, and 
other of his successors. Nineve was at last ruined, 
and the kingdom of Assyria was united with that’ 
of ** Babylonia. ‘This is probably alluded to in 
the supposed marriage of Semiramis and Ninus, 
Then it was, that the Samarim performed the 
great works attributed to them. For, exclusive. 
of what was performed at Babylon; Zhere are, 
says * Strabo, almost over the face of the whole 
earth, vast ® mounds of earth, and walls, and ram- 
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21 This is the reason that we find these kingdoms so often con- 
founded, and the Babylonians continually spoken of as Assyrians, 
‘and sometimes as Persians. Bavawy Iltgotun aoasc. Steph. Byz. 

»>* Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1071. 
23 These mounds were high altars, upon which they sacrificed 
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parts, attributed to Semiramis; and in these are 
subterraneous passages of communication, and 
tanks for water, with staircases of stone.» There 
are also vast canals to divert the course of ‘rivers; 
and lakes to receive them ; together with highways 
and bridges of a wonderful structure. They built 
the famous terraces at ** Babylon; and. those 
beautiful gardens at Egbatana, after that city had 
fallen into their hands. To them was owing that 
cruel device of emasculating their slaves, that 
their numerous wives, and concubines might be 
more securely guarded : an invention, which can- 
not consistently be attributed to a woman. They 
found out the art of weaving cotton: which dis- 
covery has by some been assigned to those of 
their family, who went into Egypt: for. there 
_ were Samarim here too.. In consequence of this, 
the invention has been attributed to a Semiramis, 
who is here represented as a man, and a king of 
the country: at least it is referred to. his reign. 
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to the Sun. By Ctesias they are supposed to have been the tombs 
of her lovers, whom she buried alive. Syncellus. p. 64. 

“They built Babylon itself; which by Eupolemus was said 
_to have been the’ work of Belus, and the Giants.  Euseb. Prep. 
1.9. ¢.17. p.418. Quint. Curt. 1. 5. c. 1. Abydenus apud Euseb. 
‘Prep. |. 9. c. 18. Syncellus. p. 44. 

* Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. t. p. 364. 
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L007 60 Evencbas isoouosy, The Samarim. of Egypt 

and Babylonia, were of the same family, the sons 
of Chus. They came and settled among the Miz- 
raim, under the name of the shepherds, of whose 
history I have often spoken.. The reason of their 
being called Semarim, and Samarim, I shall here- 
after disclose, together with the purport of the 
name, and the history, with which it is attended. 


ZOROASTER. | 


THE celebrated Zoroaster seems to have been 
a personage as much mistaken, as any, who have 
preceded. The antients, who treated of him, 
have described him in the same foreign light, as 
they have represented Perseus, Dionusus, and 
Ositis.. They have formed a character, which 


by length of time has been separated, and e- 


stranged, from the person, to whom it originally 
belonged. And as among the autients, there 
was not a proper uniformity observed in the ap- 
propriation of terms, we shall find more persons 
than one spoken of under the character of Zoro- 
aster: though there was one principal, to whom 
it more truly related. It will be found, tnat not 
only the person originally recorded, and reveren- 
ced; but others, by whom the rites were instituted 
and propagated, and by whom they were in after- 
times renewed, have been mentioned under this 
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title: Priests being often denominated from the 
Deity, whom they served. | 

Of men, styled Zoroaster, the first was a dei- 
fied personage, reverenced by some of his poste- 
rity, whose worship was styled Magia, and the 
professors of it Magi. His history is therefore to 
be looked for among the accounts transmitted by 
the antient Babylonians, and Chaldeans. They 
were the first people styled Magi ; and the insti- 
tutors of those rites, which related to Zoroaster. 
From them this worship was imparted to the Per- 
sians, who likewise had their Magi. And when 
the Babylonians sunk into a more complicated 
idolatry, the Persians, who succeeded to the sove- 
_reignty of Asia, renewed under their Princes, and 
particularly under Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
these rites, which had been, in a great degree, 
effaced, and forgotten. That king was devoted 
to the religion styled Magia*; and looked upon 
it as one of his most honourable titles, to be 
called a professor of those doctrines. The Per- 
sians were originally named Peresians, from the 
Deity Perez, or Parez the Sun; whom they also 
worshipped under the title of ” Zor-Aster. They 


*° He ordered it to be inscribed upon his tomb, S71 xa Mayer 
_-ysvorre Oacxadros. Porph. de Abstin. 1. 4. p. 399. 
_ °1 By Zoroaster was denoted both the Deity, and also his priest. 
{t was a name conferred upon many personages. 
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were at different wras greatly distressed and_per- 
secuted, especially upon the death of their last 
king Yesdegerd. Upon this account they retired 
into. Gedrosia and India; where people of the 
same family had for ages resided. They carried 
with them some shattered memorials of their re- 
ligion in writing, from whence the Sadder, Shaster, 
Vedam, and Zandavasta were coinpiled. These 
memorials seem to have been taken from antient — 
symbols ill understood ; and all that remains: of 
them consists of extravagant allegories and fables, 
of which but little now can be decyphered. Upon 
these traditions the religion of the Brahmins and 
Persees is founded. | ; 

The person whois supposed to have first formed 
a.code of institutes for this people, is said to 
have been one of the Magi, named Zerdusht. I 
mention this, because Hyde, and other learned 
men, have imagined this Zerdusht to have been’ 
the antient Zoroaster. They have gone so far as 
to suppose the two names to have been the” same; 
between which I can scarce descry any resem- 
blance. There seem to have been many persons 
styled Zoroaster : so that if the name had casually 
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28 Yerdtisht, seu, ut semel cum vocali damna scriptum vidi, 
Zordush’t, idem est, qui Gracis sonat Zweoarens. Hyde Relig. 
Vet. Persar. c. 24. p. 312. 
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retained any affinity, or if it had. been literally 
the same, yet it would not follow, that this Persic — 
and Indian Theologist was the person of whom 
antiquity speaks so loudly. We read of persons 
of this name in different parts of the world, who 
were all of them Magi, or Priests, and denomi- 
nated from the rites of Zoroaster, which they fol- 
lowed. Suidas mentions a Zoroaster, whom he 
styles an Assyrian; and another whom he calls 
Tlegro-Madns, Perso-Medes: and describes them 
both as great in science. There was a Zoroaster 
Proconnesius, in the time of Xerxes, spoken of 
by * Pliny. Arnobius mentions Zoroastres Bac- 
trianus: and Zoroastres Zostriani nepos *° Arme- 
-mius. Clemens Alexandrinus takes notice of 
Zoroaster ** Medus, who is probably the same as 
the Perso-Medes of Suidas. Zoroastres Armenius 
is likewise mentioned by him, but is styled the 
son of * Armenius, and a Pamphylian. Itis said 
of him that he had a renewal of life: and that 
during the term that he was in a state of death, 
he learned many things of the Gods. This was 


1, 205 6.1, p, 523. 
4 PAguobings died. ps 31s 

#4 Clemens. 1.1. p. 399, 

“Ibid. 1.5. p. 711. Tads ovveypaper Zogourens 6 Aguene ve 
“yevOS Lappures, “ur. Ey aon yevonevos edceny moe Gear 
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a piece of mythology, which I imagine did not 
relate to the Pamphylian Magus, but to the head 
ofall the Magi, who was reverenced and wor- 
shipped by them. There was another styled a 
Persian, whom Pythagoras is said to have ® vi- 
sited. Justin takes notice of the Bactrian * Zoro- 
aster, whom he places in the time of Ninus. He 
is also mentioned by. ** Cephalion, who speaks of 
his birth, and the birth of Semiramis (yeveow 
Lepspasrews xo Logousos Maye) as of the same date. 
The natives of India have a notion of a Zoroaster, 
_ who was of Chinese original, as we are informed 
by * Hyde. This learned man supposes all these 
personages, the Mede, the Medo-Persic, the Pro- 
connesian, the Bactrian, the Pamphylian, &c. to 
have been one and thesame. This is very won- 
derful; as they are by their history apparently 
different. He moreover adds, that however peo- 


ple may differ about the origin of this person, — 


yet all are unanimous about the time when he 


33 Clemens.1..1. p. 357. Apuleius Florid. c. 15. p:795, men- 


tions a Zoroaster after the reign of Cambyses. 

oo SUSUR. he de Gade 

35 Syncellus. p. 167. 

3° P. 315. It is also taken notice of by Huetius. Sinam recen- 
‘tiores Perse apud Indos degentes faciunt (Zoroastrem), D. FE. 
\Prop. 4. p. 89. 
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7 lived. To see that these could not all be the 
same person, we need only to cast our eye back 
upon the evidence which has been collected 
above: and it will be equally certain, that they 
could not be all of the same era. There are many 
specified in history; but we may perceive, that 
there was one person more antient and celebrated 
than the rest; whose history has been confounded 
with that of others who came after him. This is 
a circumstance which has been observed by 
* many: but this ingenious writer unfortunately 
opposes all who have written upon the subject, 
however determinately they may have expressed 
themselves. *® At quicquid dixerint, ille (Zoro- 
aster) fuit tantum unus, isque tempore Darii 
Hystaspis: nec ejus nomine plures unquam ex- 
titere. It is to be observed, that the person, 
whom he styles Zoroaster, was one Zerdusht. 


é 


_ 37Sed haud mirum est, si Europzi hoe modo dissentiant de 
homine peregrino, cum illius populares orientales etiam de ejus 
prosapia dubitent. At de ejus tempore concordant omnes, unum 
tantum constituentes Zoroastrem, eumque in eodem seculo po- 
nentes, p. 315. 

3°'Plures autem fuecre Zoroastres ut satis constat. Gronovius 
“in Marcellinum. 1. 23. p. 288. Arnobius and Clemens mention 
more than one. Stanley reckons up six. See Chaldaic Philo- 
sophy. 
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He lived, it seems, in the reign of ‘Darius, the — 
father of Xerxes; which was about the time of 
the battle of Marathon: consequently not a cen- 
tury before the birth of Eudoxus, Xenophon, and — 
Plato. We have therefore no authority to suppose 
* this Zerdusht to have been the famous Zoroaster. 
He was apparently the renewer of the Sabian rites: 
and we may be assured, that he could not be the 
person so celebrated by the antients, who was re- 
ferred to the first ages. Hyde asserts, thatoall — 
writers agrce about the time, when Zoroaster made 
his appearance: and he places him, as: we have — 
seen above, in the reign of Darius. But Xanthus — 
Lydius made him above ™ six hundred years prior. 
And ** Suidas from some anonymous author places 
him five hundred years before the war of Troy. — 
Hermodorus Platonicus went much farther, and : 
made him five thousand years before that * era. ~ 
Hermippus, who professedly wrote of his doc-— 
trines, supposed him to have been of the same 


4° Zoroaster may have been called Zerdusht, and Zertoost: but — 
he was not Zerdusht the son of Gustasp, who is supposed to have 
lived during the Persian Monarchy. Said Ebn. Batrick styles him 
Zorodasht, but places him in the time of Nahor, the father of 
‘erah, before the days of Abraham. vol. 1. p. 63. 

3% Diogenes Laert. Procm. p. 3. 

he IIgo trav Tewixwy erect Q Lwpoasens. 


33 Laertius Procem. p. 3. 
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* antiquity.. Plutarch also * concurs, and allows 
him five thousand years before that war. Eudoxus, 
who was a consummate philosopher, and a great 
traveller, supposed him to have flourished six 
thousand years before the death of * Plato. Moses 
*7 Chorenensis, and * Cephalion, make him only. 
contemporary with Ninus, and, Semiramis: but 
even this removes him very far from the reign of 
Darius. Pliny goes beyond them all; and places 
him many thousand years before Moses. * Est et 
alia Magices factio, a Mose, et Jamne, et Lotapea 
Judeis pendens: sed multis millibus annorum post 
-Zoroastrem. The numbers in all these. authors, 
are extravagant: but so much we may learn from 
them, that they relate to a person of the highest 
antiquity. And the purport of the original 
writers, from whence the Grecians borrowed 
their evidence, was undoubtedly to shew, that the 
person spoken of lived at the extent of time; at 
the commencement of all historical data. No 


t Pligivs, We3Q, Coeds 

cd Zugousers 0 Mayos, ov mevraxtoysarors erersy Twv Tewsnwy yeyovevas 
weerburepoy isogzow. Isis et Osir. p. 369. 

3° Zoroastrem hunc sex millibus annorum ante Platonis mortem. 
- Pliny. 1. 30. c. 1. 
2 F. 10, and p. 47. 
38 Euseb. Chron. p. 32. Syncellus. p. 167. 
= Phoy: 1. 30, ¢. 1. p. 524. 
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fact, no memorial upon record, is placed so high, 

as they have carried this personage. Had Zo- 
roaster been no earlier than Darius, Eudoxus 
would never have advanced him to this degree of 
antiquity. This writer was at the same distance 
from Darius, as Plato, of whom he speaks: and it 
is not to be believed, that he could be so ignorant, 

as not to distinguish between a century, and six 
thousand years. Agathias indeed mentions, that — 
some of the Persians had a notion, that he © 
flourished in the time of one Hystaspes; but he 
confesses, that who the Hystaspes was, and at 
what time he lived, was “uncertain. Aristotle 
wrote not long after Eudoxus, when the history 
of the Persians was more known to the Grecians, 
and he allots the same number of years between — 
Zoroaster and Piato, as had been * before given. — 

These accounts are for the most part carried too 

far; but at the same time, they fully ascertain the 
high antiquity of this person, whose era is in. 
question. It is plain that. these writers in general — 
extend the time of his life to the cera of the world, 
according to their estimation; and make it prior 


#9 Ovw evar pabesy WOTESOY Acess WATHC, ETE KOS aAAog x A. He 
owns, that he could not find out, when Zoroaster lived. ‘Ownvina 
per (6 Zweomsens) nxace thy ceyny, nas Tas vouec EDeTo, Un EVEL TAPMS 
dvayravar. 1.2. p. 62. 
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to Inachus, and Phoroneus, and A%gialeus of 
Sicyon. | | 

Huetius takes notice of the various accounts in 
respect to his country. “ Zoroastrem nunc Per- 
sam, nunc Medum ponit Clemens Alexandrinus ; 
Persomedum Suidas; plerique Bactrianum; alii 
ZEthiopem, quos inter ait Arnobius ex Aithiopia 
interiore per igneam Zonam venisse Zoroastrem. 
In short, they have supposed a Zoroaster, wherever 
there was a Zoroastrian: that is, wherever the re- 
ligion of the Magi was adopted, or revived. Many 
were called after him: but who among men was 
the Prototype can only be found out by diligently 
collating the histories, which have been) trans- 
mitted. I mention among men; for the title 
originally belonged to the Sun; but was meta- 
phorically bestowed upon sacred and enlightened 
personages. Some have thought that the person 
alluded to was Ham. He has by others been 
taken for Chus, also for Mizraim, and “ Nimrod: 
and by Huetius for Moses. It may be worth. 
while to consider the primitive character, as given 
by different writers. He was esteemed the first 
‘observer of the heavens; and it is said that the 
antient Babylonians received their knowledge in 


™ Huetii Demons. Evan. Prop. 4, p. 88, 89. 
#3 See Huetius ibid. 
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Astronomy from him: which was afterwards re- 
vived under Ostanes; and from them it was 
derived to the “ Egyptians, and to the Greeks. 
Zoroaster was looked upon as the head of all those, 
who are supposed to have followed his * insti- 
tutes: consequently he must have been prior to 
the Magi, and Magia, the priests, and worship, 
which were derived from him. Of what antiquity — 
they were, may be learned from Aristotle. *° Agiso- 
reAns Oo EV TOUT WEL PrAocopias (res Maryzs) Hab 
meecbuTepus evar tov AiyurrTioy. The Magi, according 
to Aristotle, were prior even to the Egyptians: 
and with the antiquity of the Egyptians, we are 
well acquainted. Plato styles him the son of 
4’ Oromazes, who was the chief Deity of the 
Persians: and it is said of him, that he laughed 
upon the day on which he was * born. By this 
I imagine, that something fortunate was supposed 


44 Aspovopscy T ewTOb BacCvawysos eDeveoy ova Zwesases, we0 oy Osayng’ 
—ag ay AbyUTTI0b Xb “EAAn Es edecarTo. Anon. apud Suidam. 
Aseov. 

45 Primus dicitur magicas artes invenisse. Justin. |. 1. c.T. 

46 Diog. Laertius Prowm. p. 6. | 

47 Thy Mayerav thy Zwgouses te NQeouaty. Plato in Alcibiade. 
Ld. Pe koe 

Agathias calls him the son of Oromasdes. 1. 2. p. 62. - 

+8 Pliny. 1.7. c. 16. Risit eodem, quo natus est, die. See Lord’s 
account of the modern Persees in India. c. 3. It is by them said, 
that he laughed as soon as he came into the world. 
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to be portended: some indication, that the child 
would prove a blessing to the) world: In ‘his 
childhood he is said to have been under the care 
of *? Azonaces: which I should, imagine was a 
name of the chief Deity Oromazes, his reputed 
father. He was in process of time greatly enriched 
with knowledge, and became in, high repute for 
his * piety, and justice. He first sacrificed to the 
Gods, and taught men to do the “same. He like-— 
wise instructed them in science, for which he was 
greatly famed: and was the first who gave them 
laws. The Babylonians seem to have referred to 
him every thing, which by the Egyptians was at- 
tributed to Thoth and Hermes. He had the title 
of * Zarades, which signifies the Lord of light, 
and is equivalent to Orus, Oromanes, and Osiris. 
It was sometimes expressed ** Zar-Atis, and sup- 
posed to belong to a feminine Deity of the Per- 


4° Hermippus ate Plimium,2. 30. ¢.4. 

5° Dio. Chrysostom. Oratio Borysthenica. 38. Fol. 448. Euseb. 
Prep. 1.1. p. 42. See also Agathias just mentioned. 

5* Ovesy svntarme nar yavicnera. Plutarch. Is. et Osir. p. 369. : 

5? Primus dicitur artes magicas invenisse, et mundi principia, 
siderumque motus diligentissime spectasse. Justin, 1. i. c. 1. 
7 53 Zapadns” Arey ryote ew avtTy erwvpyia. Agath. |. 2. p. 02. 

ee LZaentis, Actemss, ceca. Hesych. 
_. Zar-Ades signifies the Lord of light: Zar-Atis and Atish, the 
Lord of fire. 
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sians. Moses Chorenensis styles him ** Zarovanus, — 


and ‘speaks of him as the father of the Gods. — 


Plutarch would insinuate, that he was author of 
the doctrine, embraced afterwards by the Ma- 
nicheans, concerning two prevailing principles, 
the one good, and the other evil °: the former of 
these was named Oromazes, the latter Areimanius. 
But these notions were of late ” date, in compari- 
son of the antiquity which is attributed to 
58 Zoroaster. If we might credit what was delivered 


in the writings transmitted under his name, which — 


were probably composed by some of the later 
Magi, they would afford us a much higher notion 
of his doctrines. Or if the account given by 
Ostanes were genuine, it would prove, that there 
had been a true notion of the Deity transmitted 
from °° Zoroaster, and kept up by the Magi, 


ST. 1.c.5. p.16. Of the title Zar-Ovanus, I shall treat here- 
after. 

56 Plutarch. Is: et Osiris. p. 569. 

57 See Agathias. ]. 2.-p. 62. * 


$8 Plutarch says, that Zoroaster lived five thousand years before — 


the Trojan war. Plutarch above. 

-9 ‘Ovros (4 @eoc) essy 6 TewTos, apbaeros, aidsoc, ayerynTos, A ILECNSs 
AVOLOLOT ATIC, “nvbo%x05 WUVTOS HAAR, cedweodoxnTos, avyaluv ayaburares, 
Deoviuwy Peoviuwrares. Ess Oe xcs MATIC EVVOLAbALS, HOLb OmasorvINs, 
avToOLXTOS, Puoinos, wos TEAEbOS, xr ToPoc, xa begaw DoT (A0V06 


éveevng. HKuseb. P. E. 1.1. p. 42. 
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when the rest of the gentile world was in dark- 
ness. But this was by no means true. It is said 
of Zoroaster, that he had a renewal of © life; for 
I apply to the original person of the name, what 
was attributed to the Magus of Pamphylia: and 
it is related of him, that while he was in the inter- 
_ mediate state of death, he was instructed by the 
eGorteg Same speak of his retiring to a moun- 
_ tain of Armenia, where he had an intercourse with 
the * Deity: and when the mountain burned with 
fire, he was preserved unhurt.. The place to which 
he retired, according to the Persic writers, was in 
the region called * Adarbain; where in aftertimes 
was the greatest Puratheion in Asia, . This region 
was in Armenia: and some make him-to have been 
born in the same country, upon one ofthe Gor- 
—dizan “ mountains. Here it was, that he first in- 
stituted sacrifices, and gave laws to his followers; 
which laws are supposed to be contained in the 
sacred book named Zandavasta. To him has been 
attributed the invention of Magic ; which notion 
has arisen from a misapplication of terms. The 


a as OE 
“° Clemens. 1. 5. p. 711. 
61 py aon YEVOLEVOS cdveny THC curv. - bid. 

~ @ Dion. Chrysostom. Oratio Berysthenica. p. 448. 

_ “3 Hyde. p. 312. 

'  Abulfeda. vol. 3. p. 58. See Hyde. p. 312. 
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Magi were priests, and they called religion in 
general Magia. They, and their rites, grew into 
disrepute ; in consequence of which they were by 
the Greeks called LM UTEDVES, PUPILAHKEUT HS ¢ jugglers, 
and conjurers. But the Persians of old esteemed 
them very highly. °S Maryov, tov Oeorsen, xas Yeodoyoy, 
Hees sepec, os Tegra BT WS Aspect, By a Magus, the 
Persians understand a sacred person, a professor 
of theology, and a Priest. Taga Megoass °° Mayor 61 
Orroropor, “ar Yeopirnr. Among the Persians, the 
Magi are persons addicted to philosophy, and to the 
worship of the Deity. ° Dion. Chrysostom, and 
Porphyry speak to the same purpose. By Zoroaster 
being the author of Magia, is meant, that he was 
the first promoter of religious rites, and the in- 
structor of men in their duty to God. The war 
of Ninus with Zoroaster of Bactria relates proba- 
bly to some hostilities carried on between the 
Ninevites of Assyria, and the Bactrians, who had 


$) Hesych. Mayor. 

6° Suidas, Mayo. 

*7 Oratio Borysthen. p. 449. 

Mayor, os megs +0 Gesov compos. Porph. de Abst. |. 4. p. 398. 

Apuleius styles Magia—Diis immortalibus acceptam, colendi 
eos ac venerandi pergnaram, piam scilicet et diviniscientem, jam 
inde a Zoroastre Oromazi, nobili Calitum antistite. Apol. I. 
p. 447. so itshould be read. See Apuleii Florida. c. 15. p. 793. 
Lo 

Tous Oo: Mayous Weer ve Ozgcmre tees Sewy Dicer erecsy xa. Cleitarchus 
apud Laertium. Proem. p. 4 
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embraced the Zoroastrian rites. Their priest, or 
prince, for they were of old the same, was named 
* Oxuartes; but from his office had the title of 
Zoroaster ; which was properly the name of the 
Sun, whom he adored. This religion began in 
Chaldea; and it is expressly said of this Bactrian 
king, that he borrowed the knowledge of it from 
that country, and added to it largely. © Cujus 
scientie seculis priscis multa ex Chaldzorum 
arcanis Bactrianus addidit Zoroastres. When the 
Persians *gained the empire in Asia, they renewed 
these rites, and doctrines. 7° Multa deinde (addidit) 
Hystaspes Rex prudentissimus, Darii pater. These 
rites were idolatrous; yet not so totally depraved, 
and gross, as those of other nations. They were 
introduced by Chus; at least by the Cuthites: 
one branch of whom were the Peresians, or 
Persians. The Cuthites of Chaldea were the 
original Magi, and they gave to Chus the title of 
Zoroaster Magus, as being the first of the order. 
Hence the account given by Gregorius Turonensis 
is in a great degree true. 7 Primogeniti Cham > 


a ea ee Eee 


* Diodorus Sic. 1. 2. p. 94. 
69 Marcellinus. 1. 23. p. 288. 

” Ibidem. It should be Regis prudentissimi; for Hy — was 
no king. | 
7 Rerum Franc. 1. 1. THe.adds, Ab hoc etiam ignem adorare 

consucti, ipsum divinitusigne consumptum, ut. Deum celunt, 
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fil Noe fuit Chus... Hic ad -Persas transiit, quem 


Persz vocitavere Zoroastrem. Chus, we find, was 


called by this title;, and from him the religion 


styled Magia passed to the Persians. But titles, 
as I have shewn, were not always determinately 
appropriated: nor was Chus the original person, 
who was called. Zoroaster.. There was another 
beyond him, who was the first deified mortal, and 
the prototype in this worship. To whom I allude, 
may, I think, be known from. the history given 


above. It will not fail of being rendered very 


clear in the course of my procedure. | 

The purport of the term Zoroaster is said, by 
™ the author of the Recognitions, and by others, 
to be the living star: and they speak of itas if it 
were of Grecian etymology, and from the words 
gw and asa. It is certainly compounded . of 
Aster, which, among many nations, signified a star. 
But, in, respect to. the former term, as the object 
of .the. Persic. and Chaldaic worship was the Sun, 


and, most’of their titles were derived from thence; 


we may be pretty certain, that by Zoro-Aster was 
meant Sol Asterius. Zor, Sor, Sur, Sehor, among 
the Amonians, always related to the Sun. Euse- 


bius says, that Osiris was esteemed the same as_ 


— ee ae a 


or "S Asgey Cwov, Clemens Recognit. 1. 4. ¢. 98. p. 546. Greg, 


Vuronensis supra. “Some have interpreted the name aseebvrns. 
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Dionusus, and the Sun: and that he was called 
* Surius. The region of Syria was hence deno- 
minated Evga; and is at this day called Sounia, 
from Sur, and Sehor, the Sun. The Dea Syria at 
Hierapolis was properly Dea Solaris. In conse- 
quence of the Sun’s being called Sor, and Sur, we 
find that his temple is often mentioned under the 
name of * Beth-Sur, and 7 Beth-Sura, which 
Josephus renders 7° Bn)-Zze, It was also called 
Beth-Sor, and Beth-Soron, as we learn from 
7 Eusebius, and 7 Jerome. That Suria was not 
merely a provincial title is plain, from the Suria 
Dea being worshipped at Erix in ” Sicily; and 


73 Teocayogevecs ae Ever, Pr. Evan. 1.1. p. 27. Some would 
change it to Leigsov: but they are both of the same purport; and 
indeed the same term differently expressed, Pers Lven Deum 
vocant. Lilius Gyrald. Synt. 1.-p. 5, 

™ Joshua. ¢. 15. v. 58. 

75 1 Maccab. c. 4. v. 61. called Beth-Zur, 2 Chron. c. 1I. 
% 7- There was an antient city Sour, in Syria, near Sidon. 
Judith. c. 2. v. 28. it retains its name at this day. 

7° Bndcee. Antiq. 1. 8. c. 10. 

The Sun was termed Sehor, by the sons of Ham, rendered Sour, 
Surius, Lesgsog by other nations. 

Leies o ‘dues, Hesych. Leteros OVO ATER, % 6 Haine. 
Phavorinus. : 

47 Bedowe-—ers YUN XW BeOooouwy. In Onomastico. 

-? Bethsur est hodie Bethsoron. In locis Hebrais. 

9 Lilius Gyraldus Syntag. 13. p. 402, 

9, 
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from an inscription to her at *° Rome. » She was. 
worshipped under the same title in Britain, as we 
may infer from an Inscription at Sir Robert. 
Cotton's, of Connington, in Cambridgeshire. 
© DER SURLE 

SUB CALPURNIO 

LEG. AUG. be 


Syria is called Sour, and Soutistan,’ at this day. 
The Grecians therefore were wrong in theirr 
etymology ; and we may trace the origin of theirr 
mistake, when they supposed | the. meaning off 
Zoroaster to have been vivens astrum. I haves 
mentioned, that both Zon and * Zoan signifiedl 
the Sun: and the term Zor had the same mean-- 
ing. In consequence of this, when. the Grecianss 
were told that Zor-Aster was the same as Zoan- 
Aster, they, by an uniform mode of mistake, CX 
pressed the latter gw; and interpreted Zoroasteir 
wseex Cow. But Zoan signified the Sun. The cityy 
Zoan in Egypt was Heliopolis; and the land off 


$9 Jovi. O. M. et Dex Surie: Gruter. p. 5. n.1. 
D. M. SYRIA sacrum. Patinus. p. 183. 
®t Anud Brigantas in Northumbria. Camden's Britanniaé 
p. 1071. | 
®* See Radicals. p. 42. of Zon. 
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Zoan the Heliopolitan nome. Both Zoan-Aster; 
and Zor-Aster, signified Sol Asterius. The God 
Menes was worshipped under the symbol of a 
bull; and oftentimes under the symbol of a bull 
and aman. Hence we read of Meno-Taur, and of 
Taur-Men, in Crete, Sicily, and other places. 
The same person was also styled simply * Taurus, 
from the emblem under which he was represented. 
This Taurus was also called Aster, and Asterius, 
as we learn from ** Lycophron, and his Scholiast. 
‘O Asnesos auros essy 0 xas Mivoraveos. By Asterius is 
signified the same person as the Minotaur. This 
Taur-Aster is exactly analagous to * Zor-Aster 
above. It was the same emblem as the Mneuis, 
or sacred bull of Egypt; which was described 
with a star between his horns. Upon some of the 
*° entablatures at Naki Rustan, supposed to have 
been the antient Persepolis, we find the Sun to be 
_ described under the appearance of a bright *’ star: 


*3 Chron. Paschale. p. 43. Servius upon Virg. #neid. }. 6. 
vy. 14. | 

** Lycophron. v. 1301. 

*5 Zor and Taur, among the Amonians, had sometimes the same 
meaning. , 

®° See the engraving of the Mneuis, called by Herodotus the 
bull of Mycerinus. Herod. 1]. 2. c. 150. Editio Wesseling. et 
Gronov. 

*7 Sce the Plates annexed, which are copied from Kampfer’s 
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and nothing can better explain the history there 
represented, than the account given of Zoroaster. 
He was the reputed son of Oromazes, the chief 
Deity ; and his principal instructor was Azonaces, 
the same person under a different title. Te is 
spoken of as one greatly beloved by heaven: and 
itis mentioned of him, that he longed very much 
to see the Deity, which at his importunity was 
granted to him. This interview, however, was 
not effected by his own corporeal eyes, but by 
the mediation of an * angel. Through this me- 
dium the vision was performed : and he obtained 
a view of the Deity surrounded with light. The 
angel, through whose intervention this favour 
was imparted, seems to have been one of those 
styled Zoni, and *? Azoni. All the vestments of 


Ameenitates Exotice. p. 312. Le Bruyn. Plate 158. Hyde. 


Relig. Vet. Pers. Tab. 6. See also plate 2. and plate 4. 5. vol. 1. 
of this work. ‘They were all originally taken from the noble ruins 
at Istachar, and Naki Rustan in Persia, 

88 Huetii Prop. 4.’ p. 92. 

Lord, in his account of the Persees, says, that Zertoost (so he 
expresses the name) was conveyed by an Angel, and saw the Deity 
ina vision, who appeared like a bright light, or flame. Account 
of the Persees. C, 5 

£9 See Stanley's Chaldaic Philos. p. 7. and p. 11.. They were 
by Damascius styled Zevor and A€wos: both terms of the same 
purport, though distinguished by persons who did not know their 
purport. 
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| ty 7 Fj Ue Pat aN — ai 
- parel their Dei . 
_ terms in their soi Suc uc 


nation from. the Sun. They were exhibited re 
‘different representations ; and sorte fells like 
~Cnephsof Egypt. The fillet, with which the 
Azoni were girded, is described as of a fiery na- 
ture: and they were supposed to vhave been 
. wafted through the air. Arnobius speaks of it 
in this light. 
igneam zo1 
tres. . Lim 


9 ” Ages onuncyai quzeso, per 
N Aagus ab 1 : 


tur Celt re- 
eterl, quos Azonos vocant, ipso com- 
monente Cyllenio, convecantur.. Psellus styles them Agwvo, and 
Bares See Scholia upon the Chaldaic Oracles. 

** Arnobius. 1.1. Pp. oh, 
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forementioned, the reputed teacher of Zoroaster, 
was meant the chief Deity, the same as Oromanes, 
and Oromasdes. He seems to have been the su- 
preme of those zthereal spirits described above ; 
and to have been named Azon-Nakis, which sig- 
nifies the great Lord, % Azon. Naki, Nakis, Na- 
chis, Nachus, Negus, all in different parts of the 
world betoken a king. The temple at Istachar, 
near which these representations were found, 1s 
at this day called the palace of Naki Rustan, who- 
ever that personage may have been. 


ORPHEUS. 


THE character of Orpheus is 1n some respects — 


not unlike that of Zoroaster, as will appear in the 
sequel. He went over many regions of the earth; 


and in all places, whither he came, was esteemed — 


both as a priest, and a prophet. There seems to 
be more in his history than at first sight appears : 
all which will by degrees be unfolded. His skill 


3 The Sun was styled both Zon, and Azon; Zan and Azan: 
so Dercetis was called Atargatis: Neith of Egypt, Aneith. The 
same was to be observed in places. Zelis was called Azilis : Sa- 
ba, Azaba: Stura, Astura: Puglia, Apuglia: Busus, Ebusus: 
Damasec, Adamasec. Azon was therefore the same as Zon; and 
Azon Nakis may be interpreted Sol Rex, vel Dominus. 


See ene rs 
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in harmony is represented as very wonderful ; 
insomuch that he is said to have tamed the wild 
beasts of the forest, and made the trees follow 
him. . He likewise could calm the winds, and 
appease the raging of the sea, These last cir- 
cumstances are taken notice of by a poet in some 
fine verses, wherein he laments his death. 


9 
Oux eth xoimacess avenwy Coomor, aye yarccar, 
Ov vigeTav Cupmous, B TaTaYyEVTAY HAG. 


L4A<¢0 YXx0, KA. 


He is mentioned, as having been twice in a state 
of * death; which is represented as a twofold de- 
scent to the shades below. There is also an ob- 
scure piece of mythology about his wife, and a 
serpent; also of the Rhoia or Pomegranate: 
which seems to have been taken from some sym- 
bolical representation at a time, when the purport 
was no longer understood. The Orpheans dealt 
particularly in symbols, as we learn from Pro- 
clus. 3 Oggixos dice cupborov, TWvbayogeror dia sixovwr, 
ru bere pnvuew edieuevor. His character for science 
was very great; and Euripides takes particular 


SAR a aaa a Urn hy. ee 


* Antholog, 1. 3. p. 269. 
* See Huetius. Demons. Evang. prop. 4. p.. 120. 
4 In Theolog. Platonis. 1. 1. c. 4, 
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notice of some antient tablets; containing much: 
salutary knowledge, which were bequeathed to 
the Thracians by Orpheus: * as Opgem xatevyourde 
yours. Plato styles his works ° €:€Ae» OpadoV, avast 
lumber of learning, from the quantity, which peéo- 
ple pretended had been. transmitted from him. 
He one while resided in Greece ; and particularly 
at Thebes in Boeotia. Here he introduced the 
rites of Dionusus, and celebrated his Orgies upon 
mount ° Citheron. He is said to have been the 
first who instituted those rites: and was the au- 
thor of all mysterious worship. 7 Mewres Oggeus 
| USNeIA Ozwy TE OL BEDWKEY, All these’ were accompanied 
with science of another nature: for he is reputed 
to have been skilled in many arts. 

From Thebes he travelled towards the sea-coast 
of Chaonia, in order to recover his lost Eury- 
dice; who had been killed by a serpent. Ac- 
cording to * Agatharchides: Cnidius it was at 


* Ove: wT Pueuxoy 
Ognrcars sy cara, 

- Tas Ogden nareyearbe YNOUS, Alcestis. v. 968. 

* Plato de Repub. 1. 2. p. 364, 

® Lactant..deF.R.-1L1.-pr4 05. 

7 Scholia in Alcestin. v. 968. 

Concerning Orpheus, see Diodorus. 1.1. p. 86.  Aristoph. 
Ranz. v. 1064..'Euseb. PE. lib. 10. p. 469, 

®L. 22. See Natalis comes. 1.7. ps 401. 
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Aorthon in Epirus,»that;he descended for this 
purpose to,the,shades, below. ;,The same account 
is given by ? Pausanias, who calls the place more 
truly Aornon.. In the Orphic. Argonauts it is said 
to have been performed at Tenarus in '° Laconia. 
He hkewise resided in Egypt, and, travelled over 
the regions of Libya; and every where instructed 
people in the rites, and religion, which he pro- 
_fessed. In the same manner he went over a erent 
part of the world. 


e 
QS ixopny ems yarov wmesperov, nde mornas, 


Aiyurre, Auburn TE, Ceorors ava Vergara Parwuv. 


Some make Orpheus by birth a Thracian; some 
an Arcadian : others a Theban.. Pausanias men- 
tions it as an opinion among the ™ Eeyptians, 

that both. Orpheus, and, Amphion, were from 
their country. There is great uncertainty about 
his parents. He is generally supposed to, have 
been the son of (Eagrus, and Calliope: but As- 
clepiades made him the son of Apollo, by that 
* Goddess. By some his mother was said to-have 


= 
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9L. 9. p. 768. 

NS ad: 

** Ibid. v. 99. 
1.6. p. 505. 

*3 Apollons Bhod. 1. 4, 
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been Menippe; by others “ Polymnia. He is 
also mentioned as the son of * Thamyras. Plato 
differs from them all, and styles both Orpheus, and 
Muszus, © Seanuns ua Macwy ey'yovor, the off spring of 
the Moon, and the Aluses : in which account is 
contained some curious mythology. The princi- 
pal place of his residence is thought to have been 
in Pieria near mount Hemus. He is also said te 
have resided among’ the Edonians; and in Si- 
thonia, at the foot of mount Pangeus: also upon 
the sea-coast at Zona. In all these places he dis- 
played his superiority in science: for he was not 
only a Poet, and skilled in harmony, but a great 
Theologist and Prophet; also very knowing in 
medicine, and in the history of the heavens. 
According to Antipater Sidonius, he was the au- 
thor of Heroic verse. “And some go so far as to 
ascribe tohim the invention of letters; and deduce 
all knowledge from * hin. | 

Many of the things, reported to have been 


14 Scholia. ibid. 

'S Natalis Comes. h 7. p. 400. 

‘6 De Repub. 1.2. p. 364. Muszus is likewise, by the Scho- 
liast upon Aristophanes, styled Diag DsAnvns. Rane. v. 1063. 
Schol. 

7 Lucian. Astrologus. 3 

*8 See Lilius Gyraldus de Poetarum Hist. Dialog. 2. p. 75. 


OpGevs, Poguinras aodar rarne. Pindar. Pyth. Ode. 4. p. 253. 
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done by Orpheus, are attributed to other persons, 
such as % Eetion, Muszeus, Melampus, Linus, 
Cadmus, and Philammon. Some of these are 
said to have had the same * parents. Authors in 
their accounts of Orpheus, do not agree about 
the manner of his ** death. The common notion is, 
that he was torn to pieces by the Thracian women. 
But, according to Leonides, in Laértius, he was 
slain by lightning: and there is an” epitaph to 
that purpose. The name of Orpheus is to be 
found in the lists of the Argonauts: and he 1s 
mentioned in the two principal poems upon that 
subject. Yet there were writers who placed him 
eleven generations before the war of Troy, conse- 
quently ten generations before that expedition. 
ia Deyove meo te Yyevewy THY Tewinwv—Eravors dz yeveag 3° 
“fide 1e onow. He was born eleven ages before the 
siege of Troy, and he is said to have loved nine 


x9 Clementis Cohort. p. 12. Diog. Laert. Proeem. p. 3. Hero- 
dotus. 1. 2. c. 49. Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 87. 1.5. p. 300. Apollo- 
‘dorus. 1. 1. p. 7- 

2° Linus was the son of Apollo and Calliope. See Suidas, 
A4V066 

21 There were, in like manner, different places where-he was sup- 
posed to have been buried. 

2 Proem. p. 5. Antholog. 1, 3. p. 270. In like manner Zo- 
coaster was said to have been slain by lightning. 
73 Suidas, OceGeve. 
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ages ; and according to some eleven. This extent 
of * life has been given hiny in order to: bring him — 
down as low asthe ra of the Argonauts: though, 
if we may believe Pherecydes Sytus,, he had no 
share in that expedition. | 

To remedy the . inconsistences, which arise in 
i history of Orpheus, writers have supposed 
many persons of this name. Suidas takes notice 
of no less than four in * Thrace: But all these 
will not make the history consistent... Vossius 
therefore, with good reason, doubts whether such 
a person ever existed. , Nay, he asserts, *° Trium- 
viros istos Poeseos, Orphiea, Museum, Linum, 
non fuisse: sed esse nomina ab antiqua Pheeni- 
cum lingua, qua usi Cadmus, et aliquamdiu posteri, 
There is great truth in what Vossius here ad- 
vances: and in respect to Orpheus, the testimony 
of Aristotle, quoted by him from Cicero, is very 
decisive. * Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteles 
nunquam fuisse. Dionysius, as.we learn from 
Suidas, affirmed the same thing. Palephatus in- 
deed admits the man; but sets aside the history. 


*4 Tzetzes makes him live one hundred years before the war of 
Troy. Hist. 399. Chil. 12 

i OpPevs. 

* Vossius de;Arte Poet. ¢. 13..p.78. 

*? Cicero de Nat. Deor, 1.1. c. 38. See also Atlian, Var. 
Hist. 1. 8, .c. 6. | 
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“> Fevdug nas o meor rz Oegews mrdoc. Lhe history too 
of Orpheus is nothing else but a fable. From 
what has been said, I think it is plain, that under 
the character of this personage we are to under- 
stand a people named * Orpheans; who, as Vos- 
sius rightly intimates, were the same as. the 
Cadmians. In consequence of this, there will 
sometimes be found a great similarity between the 
characters of these two persons. | 

_ Ihave shewn, that Colonies from * Egypt set- 
tled in the region of Sethon, called afterwards 
Sethonia, upon the river Palestinus. They were 
likewise to be found in the countries of Edonia, 
Pieria, and Peonia: in one of which they founded 
a city and temple. The Grecians called this city 
7 Orpheus 3 Ogdeus fob WOAsS UTO TH ITegun. Orpheus 
isa city of Thrace, below Pieria. But the place 
was originally expressed Orphi, by which is meant 
the oracular temple of Orus. From hence, and > 


“8 C. 24, p. 84. 

* Through the whole of this I am obliged to dissent from a 
person of great erudition, the late celebrated Professor I. M. 
Gesner, of Gottingen : to whom, however, I am greatly indebted, 
and particularly for his curious edition of the Orphic poems, pub- 
lished at Leipsick, 1764. } 

*° All the Orphic rites were confessedly from Egypt. Diodorus 
above. See Lucian’s Astrologus. 

** Suidas. 
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fron’ the worship here instituted, the people were 
styled Orphites, and Orpheans. They were noted 
for the Cabiritic mysteries; and for the Dionu- 
siaca, and worship of Damater. They were like- 
wise very famous for the medicinal arts; and for 
their skill in ‘astronomy and music. But the 
Greécians have comprehended, under the character 
of one person, the history of a people. When 
they settled in Thrace, they introduced their arts, 
aiid their worship, among the barbarous * natives, 
by ‘whom they ‘were revered for their superior 
knowledge. They likewise bequeathed many me- 
morials of themselves, and of their forefathers, 
which wéte probably some emblematical at 
tures upon wood or stone: hence we read of ‘the 
tablets-of Orpheus preserved in Thrace, and par- 
ticularly upon mount #* Hemus. The temple 
avhich they built upon this mountain seems to 
have.been a‘college, and to have consisted of a 
society of priests. They were much addicted to 
celibacy, as we may judge from their history ; 
and were, in great measure, recluses after the mode 
of Egypt and Canaan. Hence it is said of 
Orpheus, that he sécreted himself from the world, 


3% Maximus Tyrius. c. 37) p. 441.» 
33 Scholia upon the Hecuba of Euripides. -v. 1267. See alse 
the Alcestis. v. 968. . 
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and led the life of a *4 Swan: and it 1s moreover 
mentioned of Aristeus, when he made a visit to 
Dionusus upon mount Hemus, that he disappear- 
= from the sight of men, and was never after 

* seen. According to the most common accounts 
concerning the death of Orpheus, it was owing 
to his principles, and manner of life. He was a 
solitary, and refused all commerce with woman- 
kind: hence the Menades, and other women ‘of 
Thrace, rose upon him, and tore him to pieces. 
It is said, that his head, and lyre were thrown 
into the Hebrus ; down which they were wafted 
to Lemnos. W ee is here mentioned of Orpheus, 
undoubtedly relates to the Orpheans, and to their 
_ temple upon mount Hemus, This temple was in 
process of time ruined: and there is great reason 
to think, that it was demolished upon account of 
the cruelties practised by the priests, and preba- 
bly from a detestation of their unnatural crimes, 
to which there are frequent allusions. Ovid ha- 
ving given a character of Orpheus, comelndas 
with, an accusation to this purpose. 


* ile etiam Thracum populis fuit auctor amores 


** Plato de Repub. 1. 10. p. 620, reli 

8 Diodorus. 1.4, p. 282. The history of Aristzeus is nearly a 

3 parody of the histories of Orpheus and Cadmus. 

*° Ovid. Metamorph. 1,10. v.81. The like mentioned of the 
Be & 
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In teneros transferre mares: citraque juven- 
tam ) 
JEtatis breve ver, et primos carpere flores. 


Those of the community, who survived the disas- 
ter, fled down the Hebrus to Lesbos ; where they 
either fuund, or erected,.a temple similar to that 
which they had quitted. Here the same worship 
was instituted; and the place grew into great re- 
putation. They likewise settled at Lemnos. This 
island lay at no great distance from the former ; 
and was particularly devoted to the Deity of fire. 
It is said by Hecateus, that it received the name 
of Lemnos from the Magna Dea, Cybele. She 
was styled by the natives Anuves, and at her shrine 
they used to sacrifice young persons, 7 Amo 
PeEeyaans AEVyomevns @Qrz*  TAaUTN Of xs moapbeves eQvov, 
They seem to have named the temple at Lesbos | 
Orphi, and Orphei caput: and it appears to have 
been very famous on account of its oracle. Phi- 
lostratus says, that the Ionians, and Alolians, of 
old universally consulted it: and, what is extra- 


Cadmians. Sce A'schylus. ‘coe ems Onoas. Proem, lian, 
Var. Hist. J. 13. c. 5. 

37 Hecatzus apud Steph. Byzant. Anjvos. The first inhabitants 
are said to have been Thracians, styléd Zsvrres xs Tamas; the 


chief cities Myrina, and Hephaistia. 
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ordinary, that it was held in high estimation by 
the people of * Babylonia. He calls the place the 
head of Orpheus: and mentions, that the oracle 
proceeded from a cavity in the earth; and that 
it was consulted by Cyrus, the Persian. That 
the Babylonians had a great veneration for a tem- 
ple named Orphi, I make no doubt: but it cer- 
tainly could not be the temple at Lesbos, During 
the Babylonish empire, Greece, and its islands, 
were scarcely known to people of that country. 
And when the Persians succeeded, it is not credi- 
ble, that they should apply to an oracle at Les- 
bos, or to an oracle of Greece. They were too 
refined in their religious notions to make any such 
application. It is notorious, that, when Camby- 
ses, and Ochus, invaded Egypt, and when Xerxes 
made his inroad into Greece, they burnt and 
ruined the temples in each nation, out of abomi- 
nation to the worship. It was another place of 
this name, an oracle of their own, to which the 
Babylonians, and Persians, applied. For it can- 
not be supposed, in the times spoken of, that 
they had a correspondence with the western world. 
It was Ur, in Chaldea, the seat of the antient 
Magi, which was styled Urphi, and Orphi, on 
account of its being the seat of an oracle. That 
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there was’ sucha temple is plain from Stephanus 
Byzantinus, who tells us, * Mavresov eeu avres 
(Xardusms) mage Copbagors, ws Aedgor wae “BAAnos. 
The Chaldeans had an oracle as famous among 
the people of those parts, as Delphi was among 
the Grecians. . This temple was undoubtedly sty- 
led Urphi. Ido not mean, that this was neces- 
sarily a proper name; but an appellative, by 
which oracular places were in general distinguish- 
ed. The city Edessa in Mesopotamia seems like- 
wise to have had the name of Urphi, which was 
given on account of the like rites, and worship. 
That it was so named, we may fairly presume 
from its being by the natives called * Urpha, at 
this day. It was the former temple, to which 
the Babylonians, and Persians had recourse : and 
it was from the Magi of these parts, that the Or- 
phic rites and mysteries were originally derived. 
They came from Babylonia to Egypt, and from 
thence to Greece. We accordingly find this” 
particular in the character of Orpheus, “ evar ds 
tov Opgen parysvows dewov, that he was great in all the 
mysteries of the Magi. We moreover learn from 
Stephanus Monachius, that Orphon, a term of the 


39 Steph. Byz. Xardesoc. 
4° Pocock’s Travels. vol. 2. —p. 159. 
** Pausan, 1. 6. p. 505. 
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same purport as Orpheus, was one of the appel- 
lations, by which the Magi were called. Or- 
phon, quod Arabibus Magum sonat.. In short; 
under the character of Orpheus, we have the: his+ 
tory both of the Deity, and of his votaries. | ‘The 
head of Orpheus was said to have been carried 
to Lemnos, just as the head of Osiris used to be 
wafted to Byblus. He is described as going to 
the shades below, and afterwards returning to 
7 upper air. This is similar to the history of Osi- 
* ris, who was supposed to have been in a state of 
death, and after a time to have come to life. 
There was moreover something mysterious in the 
death of Orpheus; for it seems to have been ce- 
lebrated with the same frantic acts of grief, as 
people practised in their lamentations for Thamuz 
and Osiris, and at the rites of Baal. The Bisto+ 
nian women, who were the same as the Thyades, 
and Menades, used to gash their arms with knives, 
and besmear themselves with * blood, and cover 
their heads with ashes. By this display of sor- 
row we are to understand a religious rite; for 
Orpheus was a title, under which the Deity. of 
the place was worshipped. He was the same as 
Orus of Egypt, whom the Greeks esteemed both 


4% See Huetit Demonst, Evang. pr. 4. p. 129. 
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as Apollo, and Hephaistus. That he was a deity 
is plain from his temple and oracle abovemention- 
ed: which, we find, were of great repute, and 
resorted to by various people from the opposite 
coast, ; 

As there was an Orpheus in Thrace, so there 
appears to have been an Orpha in # Laconia, of 
whose history we have but few remains. They 
represent her as a Nymph, the daughter of Dion, 
and greatly beloved by Dionusus. She was said, 
at the close of her life, to have been changed to 
a tree. The fable probably relates to the Dionu- 
siaca, and other Orphic rites, which had been in 
early times introduced into the part of the world 
abovementioned, where they were celebrated at a 
place called Orpha. But the rites grew into dis- 
use, and the history of the place became obso- 
lete : hence Orpha has been converted to a nymph, 
favoured of the God there worshipped ; and was_ 
afterwards supposed to have been changed to 
one of the trees, which grew within its pre- 
cincts. | 

Many undertook to write the history of Orpheus; 
the principal of whom were Zopurus of Heraciea, 
Prodicus Chius, Epigenes, and Herodorus. They 
seem all to have run into that general mistake of 


44 Servius in Virgil. eclog. 8. See Salmasius upon Solinus. 
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forming a new personage from a title, and making 
the Deity a native, where he was inshrined. The 
writings, which were transmitted under the name 
of Orpheus, were innumerable: and are justly 
ridiculed by Lucian, both for their quantity, and 
matter, There were however some curious hymns, 
which used to be of old sung in Pieria, and Samo- 
thracia; and which Onomacritus copied. They 
contain indeed little more than a list of titles, by 
which the Deity in different places was addressed. 
But these titles are of great antiquity: and though 
the hymns are transmitted in a modern garb, the 
person, through whom we receive them, being as 
late as “ Pisistratus, yet they deserve our notice. 
They must necessarily be of consequence, as they 
‘refer to the worship of the first ages, and afford 
us a great insight into the Theology of the an- 
tients. Those specimens also, which have been 
preserved by Proclus, in his dissertations upon 
Plato, afford matter of great curiosity. They are 
all imitations, rather than translations of the an- 
tient Orphic poetry, accompanied with a short 
comment. This poetry was in the original Amo- 
nian language, which grew obsolete among the 


Tees ony mrevrnnosny Orvpmrade,. Tatianus. Assyr. p. 275. 
These were the Orphic hymns, which were sung by the Lycomedz 
at Athens. : | : 
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Helladians, and was no longer intelligible: but 
was for along time preserved in ” sic eee 
and used in their sacred rites, 


CADMUS. 


ALTHOUGH I have said so much about Dio. 
musus, Sesostris, and other great travellers, 
cannot quit the subject till I have taken notice of 
Cadmus : for his expeditions, though not so ex- 
tensive as some, which I have been mentioni: ngs 
are yet esteemed of great consequence in the 
histories of antient nations. The time of his 
arrival in Greece is looked up to as a fixed era: 
and many circumstances in chronology are thereby 
determined. He is commonly reputed to have 
been a Phenician by birth; the son of Agenor, 
who was the king of that country. He was sent. 
by his father’s order in quest of his sister Europa; 
and after wandering about a long time to little 
purpose, he at last settled in Greece. In this 
country were many traditions concerning him; 
especially in Attica, and Beotia. The particular 
spot, where he is supposed to have taken up his 
residence, was in the latter province at Tanagra 
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upon the river Ismenus. He afterwards built 
Thebes : and wherever he came, he introduced 
the religion of his country. This consisted in the 
worship of ‘ Dionusus; and inthe rites, which by 
the later Greeks were termed the Dionusiaca. 
They seem to have been much the same as the 
Cabyritic mysteries, which he is said to have 
established in Samothracia. He fought with a 
mighty dragon ; whose teeth he afterwards sowed, 
and produced an army of men. To him Greece 
1s supposed to have been indebted for the first 
introduction of * letters; which are said to have 
been the letters of his country Phenicia, and in 
humber sixteen. He married Harmonia, the 
daughter of Mars and Venus: and his nuptials 
were graced with the presence of all the Gods, 
and Goddesses; each of whom conferred some 
gift upon the bride. He had several children; 


* Aiyuariov Asovveov 
Muss00g evYUM bas TENET HS edvoweero TENING» Nonnus. Dionus. 1, 4, 
P2128. * | 
There will be found in some circumstances a great resemblance 
between Cadmus and Orpheus. 
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among whom was a daughter Semele, esteemed 
the mother of Bacchus. After having experienced 
great vicissitudes in life, he is said to have retired 
with his wife Harmonia to the coast of Hlyria, 
where they were both changed to serpents. He 
was succeeded at Thebes by his son Polydorus, 
the father of Labdacus, the father of Laius. This 
last was the husband of Jocasta, by whom he had 
Cidipus. | 

Bochart with wonderful ingenuity, and equal 
learning, tries to solve the enigmas, under which 
this history is represented. He supposes Cadmus _ 
to have been a fugitive Canaanite, who fled from 
the face of Joshua: and that he was called 
Cadmus from being a Cadmonite, which is a family 
mentioned by Moses. In like manner he imagines, 
that Harmonia had her name from mount Hermon, 
which was probably in the district of the Cadmo- 
nites. The story of the dragon he deduces from 
the Hevei, or Hivites; the same people as the 
Cadmonites. He proceeds afterwards with great 
address to explain the rest of the fable, concerning 
the teeth of the dragon, which were sown; and 
the armed men,: which from thence arose: and 
what he says is in many particulars attended with 
a great shew of probability. Yet after all his in- 
genious conjectures, I am obliged to dissent from 
him in some points; and particularly in one, 
which is of the greatest moment. I cannot be 
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induced to think, that Cadmus was, as Bochart 
represents him, a Phenician. Indeed I am per- 
suaded, that no such person existed. If Cadmus 
brought letters from Phenicia, how came he to 
bring but sixteen; when the people, from whom 
he imported them, had undoubtedly more, as we | 
may infer from their neighbours? And if they 
were the current letters of Greece, as Herodotus 
intimates; how came it to pass, that the tablet of 
Alcmena, the wife of Amphitryon, the third in 
descent from Cadmus, could not be understood, 
as we are assured by ? Plutarch? © He says, that 
in the reign of Agesilaus of Sparta, a written 
tablet was found in the tomb of Alcmena, to 
whom it was inscribed: that the characters were 
obsolete, and unintelligible; on which account 
they sent it to Conuphis of Memphis in Egypt, to 
be decyphered. If these characters were Pheni- 
cian, why were they sent to a priest of a different 
country for interpretation? and why is their date 
and antiquity defined by the reign of a king in 
Egypt? * Te TUNES EVAL THO Es ILowres CariAsvovts 
yeopmarinns. The form of the letters was the same 
as was in use when Proteus reigned in that country. 
Herodotus, indeed, to prove that the Cadmians 


$ Plutarch. De genio Socratis. vol. 1, p. 578. 
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brought letters into Greece, assures us, that he 
saw specimens of their writing at Thebes, in the 
temple of Apollo * Ismenius: that there was a 
tripod as antient as the reign of Laius, the son of 
Labdacus; with an inscription, which imported, 
that it had been there dedicated by Amphitryon 
upon his victory over the Telebow. I make no 
doubt, but that Herodotus saw tripods with an- 
tient inscriptions: and there might be one with 
the name of Amphitryon: but how could he be 
sure that it was the writing of that person, and 
of those times? We know what a pleasure there is 
in enhancing the antiquity of things; and how 
often inscriptions are forged for that purpose. Is 


it credible that the characters of Amphitryon 


should be so easy to be apprehended, when those 
of his wife Alemena could not be understood? 
and which of the two are we in this case to be- 


lieve, Herodotus or Plutarch? Ido not mean that ~ 


I give any credence to the story of Alemena and 
her tablet : nor do I believe that there was a tripod 
with characters as antient as Amphitryon. T only 
argue from the principles of the Greeks to prove 
their inconsistency, The Pheneate in Arcadia 
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shewed to Pausanias an inscription upon the basis 
of a brazen statue, which was dedicated to° Po- 
seidon Hippius. It was said tohave been written 
by Ulysses, and contained a treaty made between 
him and some shepherds. But Pausanias acknow- 
ledges that it was an imposition; for neither 
statues of brass, nor statues of any ‘sort, were in 
use at the time alluded te. 

It is said of Cadmus, that he mtroduced the 
rites of ? Bacchus into Greece. “But how is this 
possible, if Bacchus was his descendant, the son 
of his daughter Semele? To remedy this, the lat- 
ter mythologists suppose, that there was a prior 
Bacchus, who was worshipped by Cadmus. This 
is their-usual recourse, when they are hard pressed 
with inconsistencies. They then create other per- 
sonages, to help them out of their difficulties. 
They form, with great facility, a new Semiramis, 
or Ninus; another Belus, Perseus, Minos, Hermes, 
-Phoroneus, Apis, though to little purpose: for 
the mistake being fundamental, the inconveni- 
encies cannot be remedied by such substitutes, 
We are told that Cadmus was a Phenician: but 
Diodorus Siculus speaks of him as assuredly of 
Egypt; and mentions moreover, that he was a 


* Pausanias. |. 8. p. 628. _ 
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native of the Thebais: * Kaduov ex Onbwu ovra toy 
Awyurriwy. Pherecydes Syrus also, from whom most 
of the mythology of Greece was borrowed, makes 
Cadmus an ° Egyptian, the son of Agenor and 
Argiope, who was the daughter of Nilus. By 
others he is said to have been the son of Antiope, 
the daughter of Belus: consequently he must 
originally have been of Babylonish extraction. 
His father Agenor, from whom he is supposed to 
have been instructed in the sciences, is represented 
by Nonnus as residing at Thebes. 


Tavera beomecins dedanevos opyia rexvac, 
Avyumring coping petavassos, nos Aynvwe 


Mepgidos evvaerns exaroumvdoy wxse Onbnv. 


We learn the same from the Scholiast upon Lyco- 


® Diodorus Sicul. 1. 1. p. 20. | 

° Cadmum Pherecydes. |. iv. Historiarum ex “Agenore et Ar- 
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phron, ‘who’ styles ‘the kine ‘Ovusus, sl aie 
Qyvyes OiCo ‘Aiyortiay ny ‘Baciasis, “ey 6 AEG Sd 
Umrao wy, ‘baba: ev Eandds rae “Exramunzs eUTICE, More- 
over Ogueus was King of Thebes ‘in “Eg ype. r of 
which country was Cadmus, who came into Greece, 
and built the city styled Heptapule. It was’ froth 
the ‘same part of the world, that the mysteries 
were imported, in which Cadmus is Fepresented as 
so'knowing: and here it was, that he Was ‘taught 
hieroglyphics, atid ‘the other charactérs, which 
‘are attributed to him. For he is said to have 
heen caper Xeios- omsoVoroporo menty pact Aoka 
xacurcw. These arts he carried first to the coast 
‘of Sidon, and Syria; and from thence he is sup- 
posed to have brought them to Greece: for, before 
the came to Hellas, “tHE is said ‘to have reigned in 
conjunction with Phoenix, both at Sidon and Tyre. 
8 Bowik nai Keduos, are Onbav Trav Aiyurriey ekerbovres 
eis tny Lupiay Tupe xas Lidwvos Bacirsvray. Phenix 
and ‘Cadmus came from Thebes in Eg ypt, “ and 
reigned at Tyre and Sidon. 
Thus I have taken pains to shew, that Cadmus 
was not, as has been generally thought, a Pheni- 


**V. 1206. The Poet calls the Thebans of Beotia, Qysye 
TwAETOS AEWs. 

** Nonnus, }. 4. p. 126, 
4 Euseb. Chron. p. 27, and Syncellus, p. 152. 
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‘cian. My next endeavour will be to prove that 
‘no such person existed... If we consider the whole 
history of this celebrated hero, we shall find, that 
it was. impossible for one person to have effected 
-what:he is supposed to have performed... His ex- 
‘peditions were various and wonderful; and such 
as in thoseearly times: would not have been at- 
tempted, nor could ever have been completed. 
The Helladians say little more, than that he built 
Thebes, and brought letters into Greece: that-he 
slew a dragon, from the teeth of which being 
sowed in the ground there arose an army of earth- 
born men. The writers of other countries afford 
us a more extensive account: among the principal 
of which are to be esteemed Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Strabo, and Pausanias. Some of them had their 
4 deubts about the. reality of this adventurer: 
and from the history which they have transmitted, 
we may safely infer, that no such person existed, 
as has been described under the character of 
Cadmus. _ 

He is said to have sailed first to ® Phenicia and 
Cyprus; and afterwards to ® Rhodes.. Here he 


** Sec Pausan. 1. 9. p. 734. 
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instructed the people in the religion which he 
professed ; and founded a temple at Lindus, where 
he appointed an order of priests. He did the 
same ” at Thera, and afterwards was at ™ Thasus: 
and proceeding in his travels partook of the 
Cabiritic mysteries in  Samothracia. He visited 
*° Tonia, and all the coast upwards to the Helles- 
pont and Propontis. He was at Lesbos, which he 
named “Issa: where some of his posterity were 
to be found long after. He was also at Anaphe, 
one of the Sporades; which island was denomi- 
nated Membliaros from one of his * followers. 
Mention is made of his being upon the * Helles- 
pont, and in Thrace. Here he resided, and found 
out a mine of * gold, having before found one of 


4 Kaduoc—meocerye thy Ongar. Herod. 1. 4. ¢. Var. 

*® Conon apud Photium. p. 443. and Scholia Dionysii. ¥. 517. 
Esye di begoy “HeaxAcus 7 Qacos, tro twy avtwr Dorvixewy idevber, o Os 
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*® Digdorus Sic. 1. 5. p. 323. , 

° Nonnus. 1. 3. p. 86. Priene in Ionia called Cadmia. Strabo. 
1. 14. p. 943. 

™ Lycophron. v. 219. 

* Steph. Byzant. 
~ *7 Nonnus. p. 86. 

* Auri metalla et conflaturam Cadmus Phenix (invenit) ad 
Pangeum montem. Plin. 1.7. ¢. 56. Kaduocs, xas TnsQacca wy 
| @gann xatenncar, Apollodorus. |. 3. p. 130, , 
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Sopper in fs Cyprus. Hence he’ is said to have 
prociired great’ wealth. *° ‘Ode. Kadue wreros: eee 
Ooiuxny, Be rh Theepayotedy 006. we hear of. him after- 
wards in 77 Eubeea; where there ate to be found 
innumerable traces of him, and his followers. He 
was likewise at’ Sparta, as we may infer from the 
ferotim erected to him by Eurotas, and his bre- 
thren, the sons of Hureus. He must have resided 
a great while in ” Attica; for there were many 
edifices. about Athens attributed to him. He 
settled at Tanagra in Beotia; where he lost all 
his companions, who were slain by a dragon. He 
afterwards built Thebes. Here he was king; and 
is said to have reigned sixty-two ® years. But as 
if his wanderings were never to be terminated, ‘he 
leaves his newly founded city, and goes to Illyria. 
Here we find him again in regal state. ** Bacsazun 
Kaduos rwv TAaugiwv. He reigns over the country 
which receives its name from his son. * TAAvgia— 
“TO TAAvese “Te Kaduovos aaidos. Now whoever is 


© Plin, 1. 34. c. 10. Hygin, f. 274. 
*° Strabo. 1. 14. p. 998. 
*7 Thid. L. 10. p. 685. 
** Pausanias. 1. 3. p. 245. 
*® Herodotus, I. 5. c. 61. 
_ °° Cedrenus. p. 28. 
*' Apollodorus. 1. 3.op. 143. Pausan. 1.9. p. 719. 
** Stephanus Byzantia. a hit Bilt 
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truly acquainted with antiquity, must know, that, 
in the times here spoken of, . little. correspondence 
was maintained between nation and nation, . »De- 
predations were very frequent; and every little 
maritime power was in a state of * piracy: so'that 
navigation was attended with’ great’ peril... Ttris 
not therefore to be believed, that a person should, 
so often rove upon the seas amid such variety, of. 
nations, and reside among them at his pleasure’? 
much less that he should build: temples, found). 
cities, and introduce his religion, wherever be 
listed; and this too im such transient visits. »Be= 
sides, according to the Egyptian: accounts, ‘the. 
chief of his adventures were in Libya, He married) 
_Harmonia at the lake *Tritonis; and. is said/to, 
have founded im that part of the waride no. yan 
than an hundred cities : / von ged? eldiber 
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Some of these cities seem to have been situated far 
west in the remoter parts of Africa. | 
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3° Kas Asbues SOUTOWVTO wap Eomepiov xAipoc yoins, 


Ayxiveen varovres AAnmrovos astm Kadpz. 


Carthage itself was of old called ” Cadmeia: so 
that he may be ranked among the founders of that 
city. Kaeynduy, Maregoroats As€uns—exaagiro dt Kain 
mors, xo Kadue. He is mentioned by Moses 
Chorenensis to have settled in * Armenia, where: 
there was a regio Cadmeia not far from Colchis. 
He reigned here; and is said to have been of the 
giant race, and to have come from * Babylonia. 
And as the city Carthage in Libya was called 
Cadmeia, so in this region Cadmeia, there was a 
city Carthage : s. Kooy ndwv morss Agpevias. 

Such are the expeditions of Cadmus. But is it 
credible that any person could have penetrated 


3° Nonnus. |. 13. p. 370. 
9? Stephanus Byzant. The Carthaginians are by Silius Italicus 
styled Cadmeans. 
Sacri cum perfida pacti 
Gens Cadmea super regno certamina movit. I. 1. v. 3. 
PE oe 20. pp 2G. 12.6. 4. DOB e 
°39 Moses Choren. 1. 1. c. 9. p. 26. There was a city Cadmea 
in Cilicia, | Kaduese suTioln nas Lidy sy KiAixia.s Eusebii Chron. 
p. 30.:1. 23. 
*° Stephanus Byzant, Some think that this. is a mistake for 


Kadrynduy, Chalcedon, But Chalcedon was notin Armenia, nor 
im its vicinity. 
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imto the various regions, whither he is supposed 

to have gone? to have founded colonies in Phe-. 
nicia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Thera, Thasus, Anaphe, 
Samothracia? to have twice visited the Helles- 
pont? to have worked the mines in the Pangean 
mountains, and in other places? to have made 
settlements in Eubcea, Attica, Beotia, and Illyria? 
and, above all, to have had such territories in 
Afric? He is represented as heir to the kingdom of 
Egypt: this he quitted, and obtained a inedon 
in Phenicia. He leaves this too; and after much 
wandering arrives in Greece; where he founds 
several cities, and reigns sixty-two years. After 
this, hard to conceive ! he is made king in Hlyria. 
He must also have reigned in Afric: and his do- 
minions seem to have been considerable, as he 
founded an hundred cities. He is represented as 
a king in Armenia; and had there too no small 
territory. Sure kingdoms in those times must 
have been very cheap, if they were so easily at- 
tainable. But the whole is certainly a mistake ; 
at least in respect to “ Cadmus. No person could 


4% Cadmus was coeval with Dardanus. He was in Samothrace 
before the foundation of Troy. Diodorus Sicul. 1.°5. p.. 323. 
Yet he is said to be contemporary with the Argonauts: Clemens 
Alexandrinus Strom. 1]. 1. p. 382. and posterior to Tiresias, who 
was in the time of Epigonoi. Yet Tiresias is said to, have prophe- 
sied of Cadmus, and his offspring. ; 
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possibly, haye. effected; what, is Re to, him. 
They were; not..the; achievements fe one HHPR 
nor of one,age. And, place Cadmus at. any g give 
era, and, arrange his.history, as may: appear, rte 
plausible ;, yet, there wilh, Ar1Se numberiess i Incon- 
sistencies. from the, connexions he must, have in 
respect; to. time,, place, and people ;. such, as, 10 
art nor disposition can. remedy, 7 | 

It, may, be. asked, if, there were, no such, man.as 
Cadmus, what did, the antients, allude, to under 
this, character ? and, what is the true purport, of 
| these histories ? Ptasl AG travels of Cadmus, like the 
expeditions, of, Perseus, Sesostris, and Osiris, re- 
late..to colonies, which, at different times went 
abroad, and were distinguished by this, title. But 
what was the work of many, and performed at 
various, seasons, has) been, attributed to one, person. 
Cadmus. was one. of the names of Osiris, the chief 
Deity of Egypt. Both Europa, and, Harmonia | 
pe ale lp REA 

moda oe Keduo 
Kener, noes peryarors drege Aabdaniderrs 
Callimachi Lavacra Palladis. v. 125. 

The son of Cadmus is supposed to have lived at the time of the 
Trojan, war: Lycophron, v. 217. and Scholia.. His daughter Se- 
mele is said to have been sixteen hundred years. before Herodotus, 
by that writer’s own account. 1]. 2. c, 145. She was at this rate 
prior to the foundation of Argos ; and many centuries before, her 


father; near a thousand years before her brother. 


! ‘ 
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are of the like nature: They were titles of the 
Deity: but. assumed by colonies, who went out, 

and. settled. under these. denominations. The na- 
tive, Egyptians seldom left, their country, but by 
force. This. necessity, however did occur: - for 
Kgypt, at. times underwent great * eB cans 

It was, likewise in some parts inhabited by people. 
of a different cast ; particularly by the sons of 
‘Chus. These were obliged to retire: in conse- 
- quence of which they ais themselves over va- 
rious parts.of the earth. All, who embarked un- 
der the same name, or title, were in aftertimes, 
supposed to have. beea under the same leader: 

and to him was attributed the honour of every 
thing performed. And as colonies of the same 
denomination went to parts. of the world widely 
| distant; their ideal chieftain, whether Cadmus, 
or Bacchus, or Hercules, was supposed to have 
traversed the same ground: and the achievements 
of different ages were conferred upon a fancied 
hero of aday. ‘This has been the cause of great 
inconsistency throughout the mythology of the 
antients. To this they added largely, by being 
so lavish of titles, out of reverence to their ae. 


* See Excerpta ex Diodori. 1. xl. apud Photium. ps 1152. 
concerning the different nations in Egypt, afd of their migrations 
from that country. 
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Wherever they came they built temples to them, 
and cities, under various denominations ; all which 
were taken from some supposed attribute. These 
titles and attributes, though they belonged ori- 
ginaily to one God, the Sun; yet being * mani- 
fold, and misapplied, gave rise to a multitude of 
Deities, whose «ra never could be settled, nor 
their history rendered consistent. Cadmus was 
one of these. He was the same as Hermes of 
Egypt, called also Thoth, Athoth, and Canathoth: 
and was supposed to have been the inventor of 
letters. He was sometimes styled Cadmilus, ano- 
ther name for Hermes; under which he was wor- 
shipped — in Samothracia, and Hetruria. Lyco- 
phron speaking of the prophet Prulis, in Lesbos, 
tells us, that he was the son of Cadmus, and of 
the race of Atlas. And he was the person, who 
was supposed to give information to the Greeks, 


Barc cst i a A Te a ee <TR ER Tor EER Sh Ge RN 


43 Diana says to her ibe Jupiter, 
Aog pros mapbeviny abrwrveev, Arra, Qurakes, 
Kas moaywvvpiny. .Callim. H, in Dianam. vy. 6. 
Lavras ex avbgwares emein modvmvnjsos 85 b¥. Homer. H.in Apoll. 
vy. SZ. 
Tloaan joey avbewrmorcs x BH AVWYL {LOS 
Ora xexAnwoos Kuopis. Eurip. Hippolytus. v. 1. 
The Egyptian Deities had many titles. 
ISIDI. MYRIONY ME. Groter. Ixxxin, n. 14, 
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when they were upon their expedition towards 
Troy. h A: 


Os jan oe Koduog wer” ev rrepsppure 


Ioon pureveas duopevav rodnyerny. 


These are the words of Cassandra: upon which 
the Scholiast observes ; Tevais, sos re Kadusrs, xaos 
Kadus, nros Egue: Prulis of Lesbos was the son of 
— Cadmilus, or Cadmus, the same as Hermes. And 
afterwards he mentions, * 6 Kadjos, nros “Eounsy 
Cadmus, who is the same as Hermes. In another 
place he takes notice, that the name of Hermes 
among the Hetrurians was “ Cadmilus: and it 
has been shewn, that Cadmilus, and Cadmus, are 
the same. To close the whole, we have this fur- 
ther evidence from Phavorinus, that Cadmus was 
certainly an epithet or title of Hermes. 4 Kaduos, 
OU KUGIOV fLovov, aA HOE ‘Eeue emierov. | 
Harmonia, the wife of Cadmus, who has been 
esteemed a mere woman, seems to have been an 
emblem of nature, and the fostering nurse of all 
things. She is from hence styled oe TaVT POPS “Age 


| 


ee 


“4 Lycophron. v. 219, 

> Scholia. ibid. 

*° Lycophron. Schol. v. 162. 

*? Vetus Auctor apud Phavorinum. 

* Nonnus. |, 41. p. 1070. Ilarmonia, by the Scholiast upon 
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pou, And when Venus is represented in) the al- 
legory as making her a visit, she is said to, go 

> sig domov “Aouovias TopeuyToeas, LO the house of the 
all-productive parent. In some of the Orphic ver-_ 
ses she is represented not, only as a Deity, but as 
the light of the world. 


Reem, CoP 
bi Lbeibe 


s0 "uate 160 5 pdi0:8 0 spies ee mop coge Basmove« 

Harmonia. was’ supposed to have»been a person- 
age, from whom.all knowledge was derived... On 
this account the books of science were styled 
* xupbies “Aewovecs, the. books, of Harmonia, as 
well as the books of Hermes... These were four in 
number, of which, Nonnus givesa curious! acs! 
count, and says, that they contained matter of 
wonderful antiquity... 


Ew ius Vergara ravra, THmTEg. METMEWLKEVer LOT fer2 
Hewroyovoro Dantas exiyeage parrsmoAos ese, 


Apollonius, is styled Nuon Nais 1. 2. v. 999: The marriage of 
Cadmus and Harmonia is said to be only a parody of the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis. Diodorus. I. 5. p. 323. 

*° Nonnus. 1.41. p. 1068. 

°° Oraculum Apollinis Sminthei apud Lactantium, Dv I.' 1. 2. 

c. 8. p.32. She is styled the mother of the Amazons. Steph. 
Byzant. AxWova. 

** Nonnus. 1. 12. p. 328. 

>* Thid. 
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The first of oo is said to have. Ween cherat with 
mire world, fh isteA 2h 96 réipul 


x 


5 : 4 ; ba $752 Ge A ee ‘3 
t 
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Esp evs a —, Ook: aren Opiiy’ 
Hivos, : 


Prom hence we find, that Hermon, or Harmonia, 
was a Deity, to whom the first writing is ascribed. 
The same is said/of Hermes,  *# Eopns Atyerat @ew 
wy Aipyrre 'y Yeoman ee Mowros sveei. The invention 
is also attributed to Taut, or Thoth. 8 Towros 
fst Daauros, 6 tov yeammarav rny Euperiy exivonras, — 
ov Awyumriot per sxarerav Owl, ArsEavdpsss de Owl, 
‘Egjany de “EAAnves UETEDOUT HY. Cadmus is said not 
only to have brought letters into Greece, butte 
‘have been the inventor of them: from whence we 
may fairly conclude, that under the characters of 
Hermon, Hermes, Taut, Thoth, and Cadmus, 
one ‘person is alluded to. The Deity called by 
the Greeks Harmonia, was introduced among’ the 
Canaanites very early by people from Egypt : and 
was worshipped in Sidon, and the adjacent coun- 
try, by the name of * Baal Hermon. 


*3 Nonnus. 1. 12. p. 328. 


** Plutarch. Sympos. 1. 9. quest. 13, p. 738. 
38 Philo apud Euseb. P. E. 1.1, p. 31. 


** Judges. c. 3. v. 3. Hermon was particularly worshipped 
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Europa likewise was a Deity; according to 
Lucian the same as Astarte, who was worshipped 
at Hierapolis in Syria. He visited the temple, 
and had this information from the priests: ‘7 > d 
fuoe TIS TWY ‘Teewy amnyero, Evewmrys ess (ro ary orpnce ) TNS 
Kadusz adeagens. He is speaking of the statue in 
the temple, which the priests told him belonged 
to a Goddess, the same as Europa, the sister of 
Cadmus. She was also esteemed the same as 
Rhea; which Rhea we know was the reputed 
mother of the gods, and particularly the mother 
of Jupiter. 


SEs’ av “Pesce texos maida Keovw ev pidornts. 


Pindar speaks of Europa, as the * daughter of — 
Tityus: and by Herodotus she is made the mother 
of © Sarpedon and Minos. 

I have mentioned, that Cadmus was the same as 
the Egyptian Thoth; and it is manifest from his 
being Hermes, and from the invention of letters 


about Libanus, and Antilibanus, where was the country of the 
Cadmonites, and Syrian Hivites. 

57 Lucian de Syria Ded. p. 6. 

53 Apud Proclum in Timzum. p. 121. See Orpheus. Fragm. 
p- 403. 

59 Pyth. Ode 4. p. 237. 

*® Herodotus, |. 1. c. 173. 
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being attributed to him. Similar to the account 
given of Cadmus is the history of a personage 
called by the Greeks Caanthus; this history con- 
tains an epitome of the voyage undertaken. by 
Cadmus, though with some small variation. 
Caanthus is said to have been the son of Oceanus ; 
which in the language of Egypt is the same as the 
son of Ogus, and Oguges; a different name for 
the same “ person. Ogus, id with the redupli- 
cation Ogueus, was the same as Ogyges, in whose 
time the flood was supposed to have happened. 
Ogyges is represented both as a king of Thebes 
in Egypt, and of Thebes in Beotia: and in his 
time Cadmus is said to have left the former 
country, and to have come to the latter, being 
‘sent in quest of his sister Europa by his father, 
Caanthus was sent by his father with a like com- 
mission. His sister Melia had been stolen away ; 
_and he was ordered to search every country, till 
he found her. He accordingly traversed many 
“seas, and at last landed in Greece, and passed into 
Beotia. Here he found, that his sister was de- 
tained by Apollo in the grove of Ismeaus. There 
was a fountain * of the same name near the eTove, 


aan eee 
“Og, Ogus, Ogenus, Ogugus, Nyvyns, Qyendas, all relate to 
the ocean. 


or Ayuregu oe Ty Towene THY KOnYTY 40006 ay, NYT ba Age Ala Pac i begcey 
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which was guarded by a dragon. Caanthus is 
‘said to have cast fire ifito this sacred recess ; on 


which account he was slain by Apollo. His — 


zapoc, or tomb, was'in aftertiines shewn by the 


Thebans. We may perceive, that the main part 


‘of this relation agrees with that of Cadmus. 

Melie, the sister of Caanthus, is'by some spoken of 
‘as the mother ‘of “Europa: which shews, that 
+here is a correspondence between ‘the two histo- 
ries. The person also, who sent these two ad- 
venturers, the sister, of whom they went in quest, 
and the precise place, to which they both came, 
exhibit.a series of circumstances so similar, that 
we need not doubt; but that it is‘one and the same 
history. Tt is said, that Caanthus threw fire into 
the sacred “ erove : which legend, however mis- 


TauTn TH xEnVH TAaQ0¢ Est Kaavbes Mearns os cedeAQor, xaos Qyuscve worn 7 


eaveer Koccevboy Asyeosy saAnvas Oo: tro re BATES Cnrndavre NOT LT KEVNY 
Tny @ocAQyy eta, Pausan. |. 9. p. 730. 

©3 Dicitur Europa fuisse Agenoris Phenicum Regis, et Melie 
Nymphe, filia. Natalis‘Comes. 1. 8. p. 481. 

“4 So Phiegyas was said to have fired the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. Euseb, Chron. p. 27. Apud Delphos templum Apollinis 
incendit Phlegyas. Lutatius Placidus upon Statius. Thebaid. 
1.1. v. 703. But Phlegyas was the Deity of fire, prior to Apollo 
and his temple. Apollo is said to have married Coronis the 
daughter of Phlegyas. Hyginus. f. 161. and by her he had ason 
Delphus, from whom Delphi had its name, ibid. See Pausan. 
1.10. p. 811. The mythologists have made Apollo slay Caan- 


e 
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construed, relates ‘to, :the first establishment of 
fire-worship ‘at Thebes’ in the grove of Apollo Is: 
menius,. The term Ismenius is compounded sof 
Is-Meén, ignis Menis., Meen, Menes, Manes, was 
one of the most antient titles of the Egyptian God 
Osiris, the same as Apollo, and Caanthus.. What 
has been mentioned about Cadmus and Caanthus; 
is repeated under the character of a person named 
Curnus; who is said to have been sent by his 
father Inachusin search of his sister“ Io. Tnachus, 

Oceanus, Ogugus, and: Agenor, are all the same 
personages under difterent names; and the histo- 
ries‘are all the same. 

That Cadmus was of old cstisienale a Deliv may 
be farther proved from his being worshipped at 
Gortyna in Crete, asiwe learn from ° Solimus. 
fidem Gortynii et»Cadmum colunt, Europe fra- 
trem. He had moreover an Heroum at Sparta; 
which: was’ erected by ‘people styled the sons of 
*” Hureus. We learn from. Palephatus, ‘that ac- 
cording: to some of the antient mythologists, 
Cadmus was the person, who slew the serpent 


~ 


thus: but Caanthus, Cunthus, Cunzthus, were ali titles of the — 
same Deity called Chan-Thoth in Egypt. 
“> Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p. 331. 
°° Solinus. 1. 17. 
°7 Pausanias. 1. 3. p. 245. = 
WOR. FE. Ge 
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“Sat Lerna. And ‘according to Nonnus he con- 
tended with the giant ‘Typhzus, and restored. to 
Jupiter his lost ® thunder. By this is meant; that 
he renewed the rites, and worship of the ‘Deity, 
which had been abolisheds: These are cireum- 
stances, which sufficiently shew, that Cadmus 
was a different personage, from what he is gene- 
rally imagined. © There was a hill: in Phrygia 
of his name, and: probably sacred to him; 
in: which were the fountains. of the river 7 Ly- 
cus. ‘There was also a river Cadmus, which rose 
in the same mountain, and was lost underground. 
It soon afterwards burst forth again, and joined 
the principal stream. , Mountains and rivers, were 
not denominated from ordinary personages. In 
short Cadmus was the same as Hermes, Thoth, 
and Osiris: under which characters more than 
one person.is alluded to: for all theology of the 
antients is of a mixed» nature. He may princi: _ 
pally be esteemed;\Ham, who by his. posterity’ 
was looked up to as the Sun, and worshipped 
under his titles; a circumstance, however, which 
was common to all, who were styled Baalim. 
That he was the same-as Ham, will appear 


68 Palzphatus, p. 22. ° 
69 Dionysiaca, 1.1. pe42. lol. p38. 
7° Strabo. 1. 12. ps 867. 
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from the etymology of his mame. I have be- 
fore shewn, that the Sun was styled ™ Achad, 
Achon, and Achor: and the name, of which we 
are treating, is a’compound of ” Achad-Ham, 
rendered by the Greeks Acadamus and Acade- 
mus, and contracted Cadmus. Many learned 
men have thought, that the place at Athens called 
Academia was founded by Cadmus, and denomi- 
nated from him: and of the latter circumstance I 
make no doubt. 7” Ab hoc Cadmo Eruditi Aca- 
demiam, quasi Cadmiam deducunt: quo nomine 
indigitari locum musis studiisque sacratum no- 
tissimum est. The true name of Cadmus, ac- 
cording to this supposition, must have been, as 
I have represented, Acadamus ; or, as the Ionians 
expressed it, Academus, to have Academia formed. 
from it. Herodotus informs us, that, when the 
-Cadmians came to Attica, they introduced a new 


7 See Radicals. p. 95. : 

7* Places sacred to the Sun had the name of Achad, and Achor. 
Nisibis was so called. In Achor, que est Nisibis. Ephraimus 
Syrus. Et in Achad, que nunc dicitur Nisibis. Hieron. See 
Geograph. Hebreor. Extera. p. 227. of the learned Michaelis. 

The Deity, called Achor, and Achad, seems to be alluded to 
by Isaiah. c. 65. v.10, and c. 66. v. 17, Achad well known in 
Syria: Selden de Diis Syris. c. 6. p. 105. le 

: Ce Hoffman-—Acadetnia. Hornius. Hist. Philos. 1.7. 
Gee” ) 
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system:of 7 Architecture 5) and built temples in a 
style-different from: that.to which the natives had 
been used.’ Andvhe-describes these. buildings as 
erected at somé distance from. those of the coun- 
try. o ‘This was:the situation:of the place called 
‘Academia; which. stood at the-distance of a few 
furlongs froin.* Athens.) It was a place of. exer- 
ciseand science; and by all accounts finely dis- 


particularly Olives, called here (Mogras) Morie. 
There‘were likewise springs, and baths for the 
convenience ‘of: those who here took their exer- 
cise... ‘The® tradition: among the Athenians was, 


that one Eeademus, or Academus, founded it in 
antient ‘times ; from whom it . received its:name. 
‘Laértius styles him ‘the hero: Ecdademus: 7 Azo 
Wits Howes tivonacbn Exadywe. And Suidas. to’ the 
‘same purpose :: Amro Exadnuss riv0s “Hewos “avopicalee), 
But Eupolis, the comic writer, who was far prior, 


14 Kas oD Tea ES% Ey AQnynes idevpevec, Twy ovoED fAET A TITe Aoswos- 


os Abnvasoros, HAAG TE KEYWEIT KEE TWY wAAWY “Iga nab On xO, 


Axgatins Line nT COs “Igov ve xasoeyia. Herod. |. 5. c. 61. 


‘ 


78 Pausanias. 1. 1. 7. 

” Diog. Laertius. 1. 3 hs Hornius sdys, Academia A Chis 
nomen accepit, non ab Ecademo. 1.7. c. 3. but Ecademus, and 
Cadmus, were undoubtedly the same person. Harpocration 
‘thinks that it took ‘its name from the BersaD, ca iigst couse 
crated it. Agro rs Rabirgwoayros Anadnpa. 

"H pev Anadnusa aso “Hewos TOS Kuadyas XTICAaITOS TOY TOMO. 


Ulpian upon Demosthen. contra Timocratem. 


posed? being planted with a variety of trees, but — 


evan iy One) ae ee See ae 
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speaks of him as a Deity: 7 Ev eucxioss dounososs 
Axadnus Oz. The trees, which grew within the 
precincts, were looked upon as very sacred, 
™ ovrws teens, and the place itself in antient times 
was of so great sanctity, that it was a profana- 
tion to laugh there; -” Pere ey Aneeie ies 
yeracarslaorayisiver 9 9 1 F (ODS T1. 
The Ceramicus at Athens Jind the same ‘name ; 
and it was undoubtedly given from the same per- 
sonage. Axadnpsc, wareiras dears oKeoaminos. Hesych. 
The common notion was, that it was denomina- 
ted from the hero * Ceramus, the son of Dionu- 
sus. This arose from the common mistake; by 
which the place was put for the person, to whom 
it was sacred, and whose name it bore. Ham 
was the supposed hero: and Ceramus was Cer- 
‘Ham, the tower or temple of Ham, ~which gave 
name to the inclosure. ‘This abuse of terms is no 
where more apparent than in an inscription men- 
tioned by Gruter ; where there is a mixed title of 
the Deity formed from his place of worship.’ 


77 Eupolis Cowiens': ev Asgorevross apud Laértium in Vita Pla- 
tonis. 1. §. c. 7. 

78 Hy yor yuuvacroy aro Axcdnus—mepr autor Of nowy ab ovTws 
begets Eaasas tng Ose, ab HHAOVYT Ooh Mogsas. Schol. upon Aristoph, 
NeQeaas. V. 1001. 

79 Elian! Var, Hist..2 3 qc.. Bb. 
8° To xwerov 0 Keeapinos To mev avoue exes aro “Hewos Kepapov® 
— Asovurov Te eas nor Agsadyns. Pausan. Lol. pa. 
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** Malace Hispanic. 
MARTI CIRADINO 
TEMPLUM COMMUNI VOTO 
ERECTUM. 


Cir-Adon was the temple of Adon, or Adonis; 
the Amonian title of the chief God. In like-man- 
ner near mount Laphystium in Beotia, the God 
** Charops was worshipped, and styled Hercules — 
Charops. But Char-Ops, or Char-Opis, sigmi- - 
fied the temple of the serpent Deity: and was 
undoubtedly built of old by the people named 
Charopians, and Cyclopians; who were no other 
than the antient Cadmians. Ceramicus was an 
Egyptian name; and one of the gates or towers 
of the gates at °? Naucratis in that county was so 
called... It was also the name of an harbour in 
Caria, probably denominated from some building 
at the “ entrance. | 

I may possibly be thought to proceed too far 
in abridging history of so many heroic personages, _ 
upon whose names antiquity has impressed a re- 
erence; and whose mighty actions have never 


Poe ee ew 


*" Gruter. Inserip. p..57. n..13. 
‘> Pausan. 1. 9. p. 779. 

** Atheneus, |. 11. p.480. 

#4 Pliny: 15, cn2Qs 
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been disputed.) . For though the dress and co- 
Jouring may have been thought the work of fan- 
cy, yet the substance of their history has, been 
looked upon as undeniably true. To which I an- 
- swer, that it was undoubtedly founded in truth: 
and the only way to ascertain what is genuine, 
must be by stripping history of this unnatural 
veil, with which it has been obscured ; and to re- 
duce the whole to its original appearance. This 
__may be effected upon the principles which I have 
laid down ; for if instead of Perseus, or Hercules, 
we substitute bodies of men, who went under 
such titles, the history will be rendered very 
probable, and consistent. If instead of one per- 
son, Cadmus traversing so much ground, and 
introducing the rites of his country at Rhodes, 
Samos, Thera, Thasus, Samothrace, and building 
so many cities in Libya, we suppose these things 
to have been done by colonies, who were styled 
Cadmians, all will be very right, and the credi- 
bility of the history not dusputet, Many diffi- 
culties may by these means be solved, which can- 
not otherwise be explained: and great leht will 
be thrown upon the mythology of the antients, 

The story then of Cadmus, and Europa, relates 
to people from Egypt, and Syria, who went abroad 
at different times, and settled ‘in ‘various parts. 
They are said to have been determined in their 
place of feadence by an ox,,.0r cow; by which 
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this only is meant, that they were directed by an 
oracle: for without such previous inquiry no colo- 
nies went abroad. ‘An oracle by the Amonians 
was termed’ Alphi, and Alpha, the voice of God. 
In Egypt the principal oracular temples were those 
of the sacred animals Apis and Mneéuis.. These 
animals were highly reverenced at Heliopolis, and 
Memphis, and in: other cities of that country 
They were of the male kind; but the honours 
were not confined to them ; for the cow and heifer 
were held in the like veneration, and they were 
esteemed equally prophetic. Hence it was, that 
they were im common with the Apis and Mneuis 
styled Alphi, and Alpha: which name was like- 
wise current among the Tyrians, and Sidonians. 
In consequence of this, Plutarch, speaking of the 
letter Alpha, says, Sowinas srw xarew tov Ber. Lhe 
Phenicians call an ov Alpha. And Hesychius 
speaks to the same purpose. Aarga, Pas. Thus 
we find that Alpha was both an oracle, and an 
oracular animal. The Grecians took it in the 
latter acceptation; and instead of’ saying that the 
Yadmians acted in obedience to an oracle, they 
__ ceneans ted Sebi aiken ay Sn ie eens oe 

55 Plutarch. Sympos. ]. ix. c.3, p. 738. Alpha likewise signified 
a leader: but I imagine, that this was a secondary sense of the 
word. As Alpha was a leading letter in the alphabet, 1t was con- 
ferred as a title upon any person who took the lead, and stood 


foremost upon any emergency. 
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gave out, that Cadmus followed a cow. What is 
dlluded to in the animal, which was supposed to 
shave been his guide, may be known by the de- 
scription given of it by Pausanias: *° Es de txoregas 
rns Goos TAEVEAS THMELOV ETEWWAL ASUKOY, EIMATPEVOY KUXAW 
ans Seanvns. There was a white mark on each side 
of the cow like the figure of the moon. The poet 
quoted by the Scholiast upon Aristophanes speaks 
to the same purpose. 7 Asunoy coon sxareobe 
wéevmdonxov, nur Mavag. This is an exact description 
of the * Apis, and other sacred kine in Egypt: 
and the history relates to an oracle given to the 
Cadmians in that country. This the Grecians 
have represented, as if Cadmus had been con- 
ducted by a cow: the term Alphi, and Alpha, 
being liable to be taken in either of these accepta- 
tions. Nonnus speaks of Cadmus. as_ bringing 
the rites of *° Dionusus, and Osiris, from Egypt to 
Greece: and describes him according to the com- 
mon notion as going in quest of a bull, and as 
being determined in his place of residence by a 


2°. Pausan. Ls 9. po 33. 

®7 Scholia in Aristoph. Bareay. v. 1256. 
*8 Herodot. l. 3. c. 28. 

#2 Asyvrris Atovucs 


Evia Qovrntnpos Osresdos Ogyia Darvuy. 1/4. p- 126. 
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® cow. Yet he afterwards seems to allude to the 


true purport of) the history; and says, that the 
animal’ spoken of was of a nature very different 


from that, which was imagined : that it was not 


one of the herd, but of divine original. 


#4 Kode [ALTNY TWEOLOOITE, WoAUTAMYVOY bY YOS EALTO ESS” 


Maseves tive Tovgov, ov 2 Coen rene yasne. 


Under the character of Europa are to be un- 


derstood people styled Europians from their par-. 
ticular mode of worship. The first variation from 


the purer Zabaism consisted in the Ophiolatria, 
or worship of the serpent. This innovation spread 
wonderfully ; so that the chief Deity. of the Gen- 
tile world was almost universally worshipped 


under this symbolical representation. The serpent — 


among the Amonians was styled Oph, Eph, and 
Ope: by the Greeks expressed Ogis, Omic; Oumis + 
which terms were continually combined with the 
different titles of the Deity. This worship pre- 


vailed in Babylonia, Egypt, and Syria: from which q 


countries it was brought by the Cadmians into 


ee re ee 


GO Der Ay 
LlaeTewog aSU Warisooy EMWYULLOV, NYE METRO M 
P ¢ 
Evynoes Gapuysvey ov woe asuoven Gxe. Nonnus. }. 4. p. 130. 
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Greece. Serpentis eam venerationem acceperunt 
Greci a Cadmo. % Vossius. It made a part in 
all their % mysteries; and was attended with some 
‘wonderful circumstances : of which I have before 
made some mention in the treatise de Ophiolatria. 
Colonies, which went abroad, not only went 
under the patronage, but under some title of their 
God: and this Deity was in aftertimes supposed 
to have been the real conductor. As the Cad- 
-mians, and Europians, were Ophite, both their 
temples, and cities, also the hills, and _ rivers, 
where they settled, were often denominated from 
this circumstance. We read of Anopus, Asopus, 
-Oropus, Europus, Charopus, Ellopis, Ellopia ; all 
hearly of the same purport, and named from the 
same object of worship. Europa was a * Deity: 
and the name isa compound Eur-Ope, analogous 
to Canope, Canophis, and Cnuphis of Egypt; and 
signifies Orus Pytho. Itis rendered by the Greeks 
as a feminine, upon a supposition, that it was the 
name of a woman; but it related properly to a 
country; and we find many places of the like ety- 


* Vossius de Idol. vol. 3. Comment. in Rabbi M. Maimonidem 
de Sacrificiis. p. 76. a 

93 Jusiin Martyr. 1. Apolog. p. 60. 

See Radicals..p. 59. 
“9A Europa’ was the same.as Rhea, and Astarte. Lucian, Deca 
Syria. 7 
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mology i Media; Syria, and Babylonia : which 
were-expressed in the masculine Europos, and 
Oropus. . The same also is observable in Greece. 

I have shewn, that Cadmus was Taut, or Thoth : 
the Taautes of Sanchoniathon: It is said of this 
person, that he first introduced the worship of the 
serpent: and this so early, that not only the 
‘Eyrians and Sidonians, but the Egyptians received 
itfrom him. From henee we may infer, that it 
came from Babylonia, ° Tay ty ouv Te Deanovros 
Query, xaos Tov oPewy, autos eFefeiaoev a Tamutoc, nos mer 
couroy coulis Dowsnes re, x0 Aryurziot. 

The learned writers, who have treated a the 
Cadmians, have failed in nothing more, than‘in 
not considering, that they were a twofold colony, 
which came both from Egypt, and Syria: from 
Egypt first; and then from Syria, and Canaan. 
In their progress westward they settled in Cyprus, 
Crete, Rhodes, Samos, Lesbos, Thrace: also in 
Euboa, Attica, and Beotia. In process of time 
they were enabled to make settlements in other 
parts, particularly in Epirus and Illyria’: and to 
occupy some considerable provinces in Italy as 


A a Ce 


°3 Hence Nonnus alluding to the Tauric oracle, which Cadmus 
followed, calls it Assyrian: by this is meant Babylonian; for 
Babylonia was in aftertimes esteemed a portion of Assyria. 

Agoverny O° woroesore TENS nynroea monmns. Wid. p. 128, 

* Eusebius. P. E. 1. 1. c. 10. p- 40. 
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high up asthe Padus... Wherever. they passed 
they left behind them numberless memorials! ‘but 
they are to be traced by none, more plainly than 
by their rites, and worship. As. they! occupied 
the greatest part of Syria, that country, was par- 
ticularly addicted to. this ispecies .of » idolatry. 
Many temples: were erected to: the Ophite Ged : 
and ‘many cities: were denominated. from | him,’ 
Both ” Appian and Stephanus Byzantinusmen- 
tion places in Syrophenicia called Oropus.. Upon 
the Euphrates also in Mesopotamia were the ci- 
ties * Amphipolis, and ® Dura, both called of 
old Oropus. The chief Syrian God had the title 
of Bel, Baal, and Belial: which last the Greeks 
rendered Beasae. » Hence Clemens instead of say- 
ing, what agreement can there be between Christ 
and Belial, says °° Tis de cumoovness Xeise woos BEATAP. 
This Belial, or. Beliar, was, the same as Belorus, 
and Osiris, who. were worshipped under. the sym- 
bol of a serpent... Hence Hesychius explains the 
term Beliar by aserpent. Berrwe—deaxw. . Belar 
is the same as a dragon or serpent. The Cadmi- 
ans are said to have betaken themselves'to Sidon, 


°7 Appian de Bello Syriac. p. 125. 
Stephanus. Oropus. 
ePrrny 12 B.C, Se. 
°° Isidorus Characenus, apud Georgr. Vet. ¥. 2. 
°° Clemens Alexand. 1.5. p. 680. 
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and Biblus: and the country between these cities 
is called Chous at this day. . To the north is the 
city, and province of Hama: and a town, and 
castle, called by D’Anville Cadmus ; by the na- 
tives expressed Quadamus, or * Chadamus. The 
Cadmians probably founded the temple of Baal 
Hermon in Mount Libanus, and formed one of 
the Hivite nations in those parts. Bochart has 
a justly observed, that an Hivite 1s the same as 
1* Ophite: and many of this denomination. re- 

sided under Mount Libanus, and Anti-Libanus ; 
part of which was called Baal Hermon, as we 
learn from the sacred writings. * Now these are 
the nations, which the Lord left to prove Israel, 

namely, five Lords of the Philistines, and all the 
Canaanites, and the Sidonians ; and the Hucites 
that dwell in Mount Lebanon from Mount Baat 
Hermon unto the entering in of Hamath, There 
were other Hivites; who are mentioned by Moses. 
among the children of * Canaan. But the Cad- 

monites, and many of the people about Mount 
Libanus were of another family. \The Hivites of 
Canaan Proper were those, who by a stratagem 


- 


* See D’Anville’s Map of Syria. 

* Bochart Geog. Sacra. |. 4. p. 305. 
3 Judges. c. 3. v. 1, 3. 

* Genesis. c. 10. v. 17. 
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obtained a treaty with § Joshua: Their chief. ci- 
ties were Gibeon, Cephirah,. Beeroth, “and iKir- 
jath Jearim: + These lay within the tribe of ° Ju- 
dah, and of Benjamin, whopossessed the south: 
ern patts of Canaan. But the: other »Hivites; 
among whom were the:Cadmonites, lay far to 
the north under Libanus, at the very extremities 
of ‘the country... The sacred writer distinguishes 
them. from the Canaanites,.as well as from.-the 
other Hivites, by saying, the Hivites of Baal Her- 
mon And-he!seems to: distinguish the Sidonians 
from the génuine Canaanites, and justly: for-if 
“we may rae prophane history, the Cadmians 
had obtained the sovereignty in that city : and 
the people were of a mixed race. 7 Kadwos—Tugz 

ws DLidwvos sCacsrevev. The Cadmians extended 
themselves in these parts quite to the Euphrates, 
and westward to the coast. of Greece, and Auso- 
ma; and still farther to the great Atlantic. They 
went under the name of Ellopians, Oropians, 
* Cadmonites, Hermonians, Ophite. and wher-_ 
ever they settled there willbe always found some 

> Joshua. ¢.9. v. 3. and 7. 

® Joshua. c. 15. v. 9. and c. 18. y. 25, 26. 

- 7 Eusebii. Chron. .p. 27. 

* Cadmus is called Kaduos, Steph. Byzant. Davee. Berkelius 


has altered it to Kadues, though he confesses, that it is contrary 
to evidence of every Edition and MSS. 
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reference to their antient history, and religion. — 


As they were particularly styled» Ophite, or Hi- 
vites, many places whither they came, were said 
to swarm with? serpents. Rhodes was under this 
predicament, and had the name of Ophiusa: 
which name was given on account of the Hivites, 
who there settled, and. of the serpent-worship, 
which they introduced. But the.common notion 
was, that it was so called from real serpents, with 
which it was infested. The natives were said to 
have been of the giant race, and the * Heliade 


or offspring of the Sun; under which characters 


the antients particularly referred to’ the sons of 
Chus, and Canaan. Their coming to. the island 
is alluded to under the arrival both of Danaus and 


Cadmus, by whom the rites, and “ religion of © 


the Rhodians are supposed to have been introdu- 
ced. In Greece were several cities named Oropus, 


by which is signified Ori Serpentis civitas. One 


of these was near * Tanagra upon the border of 


> Concerning Hivite Colonies, see backward. vol. 2. p. 207. 

© Diodorus Sic. 1. 5. p.327- 329. a 

** Thid. 

*2 Pausanias. 1.1. p. 83. 

There was Oropia as well as Elopia in Eubeea. Steph. Byzant. 
Oropus in Macedonia. Ibid. Also in Syria: Orobii Transpadani. 
Europus near Mount Hemus. Ptolemy. Europa in Epirus. Ibid. 
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Attica, and Beotia. This is the very spot where 
the Cadmians first resided : and the city was un- 
doubtedly built by them. It stood near the warm 
baths of Amphiaraus, whose temple belonged to 
the Oropians; and who was particularly wor- 
shipped by them. We are informed by Strabo, 
that the temple of Amphiaraus was built either in 
imitation, or in memory, of one called Cnopia at 
‘Thebes. Cnopia is a contraction for Can-Opia; 

and the temple was certainly founded by people 
from Egypt. It took its name from Can-ope, or 
_ Can-opus, the Ophite God of that country; and 
_ of the people likewise, by whom the building was 
erected.. The natives of Beeotia had many memo- 
rials of their having been originally Ophites. The 
history of their country had continual references 
to serpents and dragons, They seem to have 
been the national insigne: at least they were 
esteemed so by the people of Thebes. Hence 
we find, that upon the tomb of Epaminondas 
there was figured a shield with a serpent for a de- 
vice, to signify that he was an Ophite, or * The- 

han. The Spartans were of the same race: and 
there is said to have been the same device upon 


v8 Strabo. 1.0, p.. 619. 
4 Suidas. Epaminondas. 
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thé shield of *Menclaus, and of © Agameninon: 
‘Phe story. of Cddmus, and of the serpent, with 
Which he éngaged upon his arrival in Beeotia, re 
lates to the Ophite worship, which was there in- 
stituted by the Cadmians. So Jason in Colchis, 
A pollo i in Phocis, Hercules at Lerna, engaged with 
ser pents, all which are histories of the same pur- 
port; but mistaken by the later Grecians. 

Tt will not, I think, be amiss to take notice of 
some of those countries westward, to which Cad- 
mus is said to have betaken himself. From Boeotia 
he is supposed to have passed to Epirus and Illyria: 
and it is certain, that the Cadmians settled in 
many places upon that coast. In Thesprotia was - 
a province of the Athamanes; who were denomi- 
nated from their Deity Ath-Man, or Ath-Manes. 
Here were the rivers Acheron, and Cocytus, the 
jake Acherusia, and the pestiferous pool ” Aornon. 


17 Pausanias. 1,10. p. 863. 
© Both Menelaus and Agamemnon were antient titles of the 
chief Deity. The latter is supposed to have been the same as 
Zeus, Aither, and Celus. He seems to have been worshipped 
under the symbol of a serpent with three heads. Hence Homer 
has given to his hero of this name a serpent for a device, both 
upon his breastplate, and upon his baldrick. 
Tus 0 && aeyuesos TEAALWY HY, GUT HE eT auUTe 
Kuaveos eAsasnto Jecexwov' nePerae Os 66 noo 
Tees auQisePecs, Evos avyevos exmEeDuuses, Iliad. A. v. 38. 
7 Pausanias. |. 1, p. 40. Strabo. 1. 7. p. 499. 
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Here was the city Acanthus similar to one of the 
same name about forty miles above * Memphis: 
and a nation of people called ° Oreite: all which 
have a reference to Egypt. The oracle at Dodona 
was founded by people from the same country, as. 
we are assured by * Herodotus and others. And 
not only colonies from that country, but people 
from Canaan must have betaken themselves to 
these parts, as is evident from names of places. 
This will appear from the city * Phcenice: and 
from another near Oricum, called Paleste; and 
from the coast and region styled Palestina. This 
was the spot where Cwxsar landed, before he 
marched to Pharsalia. * Postridie terram attigit 
Cerauniorum saxa inter, et alia loca periculosa, 
quietam nactus stationem. At portus omnes ti- 
mens, quod teneri ab adversariis arbitrabatur, ad 
eundem locum, qui adpellatur Paleste, omnibus 


Aornon, and an oracular temple in Thesprotia. Pausanias. 1. 9. 
p- 768. 

8 Kees ev Asyurry Axaybas, MepPsoog LMEYV ETH $oLOes Terenog1es 
_ Binogi—ers OF 0 Alapnanac. Steph. Byzant. 

*9 Esra pero TeToy ero OPEITAI Agyouevos. Diceearchus. Geog. 
Vet.. vol. 2. p. 3. v. 45. 

LL. 2. c. 87, $8. 

** Kara Belurov Posvixn. Strabo. 1. 7. p- 499. It was a place 
of great note. Polybius. 1. 1. iP 94, 95. 
- 32 Gesar de Bello Civili. 1. 3. c. 6, 
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navibus incolumibus, milites exposuit. Lucan 
takes notice of the same circumstance, and calls 
the coast Palestina, 


** Inde rapi ceepere rates, atque wquora classem 
Curva sequi; qua jam, vento fluctuque secundo 
Lapsa, Palestinas uncis confixit arenas. 


Here was the haven Comar, or * Comarus, near 
the pool Aornus: and a city **Oropus, similar to — 
the Oropus of Syria, and Beotia. And higher up 
was a region Europa, styled Europa Scythica by 
‘Festus Rufus. It is observable that there was a 
city in Epirus called * Tecmon, similar to one in 
Canaan, as we may infer from the chief of David's — 
captains being styled the *® Tecmonite. | 3 

Some of this family proceeded to the western q 
part of the Adriatic gulf, and settled upon the — 
Eridanus, or Po. Here were the Orobians, the a 


* Tucan, |. 5. v. 458. : 
3 Kouaeas. Strabo. 1.7. p. 500. ‘The same observable in India. — 
“Petra Aornon near Comar. Arrian. Exped. p. 191. and Indic, 
p. 319. T4 
74 Steph. Byzant. 
5 Texnay woMs Ocomeutuv. Steph. Byzant. See T. Livius. 1. 45.— 
6. . 4 d 
69 Samuel. c. 23. v. 8. In our version rendered the Tachmo- 
nite, chief among the captains. | 
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same as the Oropians, whose chief city was Comus: 
near which the consul. Marcellus overthrew the 
* Galli Insubres. The story of Phaethon, who 
was supposed to have fallen into the Eridanus, is 
manifestly of Egyptian original; as the fable of 
Cycnus is from Canaan. Phaethon is by some 
represented as the first king, who reigned in 
7 Chaonia, and Epirus. He was in reality the 
same as Osiris, the Sun; whose worship was in- 
troduced there very early, as well as upon the 
Padus. The names of the Deities in every country 
are generally prefixed to the list of kings, and 
mistaken accordingly. Cycnus is supposed to 
have resided not only in Liguria, but in tolia, 
and Phocis. There was in these parts a lake 
** Conope, from Cycnus called also * Cycnéa; | 
which names undoubtedly came from Egypt, and 
Canaan. The colonies upon the Padus left many 
memorials of their original; especially those, who 
were from the Caphtorim of Palestina. Some of 
-them had carried on a great work upon the part 
of the river, where they settled ; which from them 


26 Victoria ad Comum parta. T. Livins. 1. 33. ¢. 36, 

P Gorter. 1. op. 507. 

** Also a city Conope, by Stephanus placed in Acarnania. | 

*° Antoninus Liberalis. c. 12. p. 70. A city Conopium was alse 
to be found upon the Palus Muwotis. Steph. Byzant. 
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was called * Fossa Philistina;.and Fossiones Phi- 
listing. Of this I have made mention * before. 

It is said of Cadmus, that at the close of his 
life, he was, together with his wife Harmonia, 
changed to a serpent of stone, This wonderful 
metamorphosis is supposed to have happened at 
Encheliz, a town in Tilyria, which circumstance is 
taken notice of by Lucan. 


* Tunc.qui Dardaniam tenet Oricon, et vagus altis 
Dispersus sylvis Athamas, et omine prisco 
Enchelie, versi testantes funera Cadmi. 


The true history is this. These two personages — 


were here enshrined in a temple, or Petra: and 
worshipped under the symbol of a serpent. 
Scylax Caryandensis, speaking of this part of 


5 ; = ee A 


3° Plin. I. 3. ¢. 16. The Cadmians of Liguria came last from 
Attica and Beotia: hence we find a river Eridanus in these parts, 
as well as in the former country. Tloraos ds Abnvasoss pesow 
“Esaroos TE, KOS He dave Tw Keatinw xaTH HVTH OvOAe EX WY. He Ae 
Pausan. |. 1. p. 45. 
St OG). Ww ay us 
32 Tucan. |. 3. v. 187. The same is mentioned by the poet 
Dionysius. 
Kesyov x aU Web MOATrOY sO086 meprnvded +vpPor, 
PupGor, ov “Aguovins, Kaduoro te Pnpss evsomes, 
Keile yae 1g OPswy oxoricy tyevos mrAnEavro. v. 390. 
1 
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Illyria, says, # Kadws xc “Aguovtas or Aslos esosy evraula, 
xas teoov. In this region are two stones sacred to 
Cadmus, and Harmonia: and there is likewise a 
temple dedicated to them. Lucan, who calls the 
place Encheliz, speaks of the name as of great 
antiquity. It undoubtedly was of long standing, 
and a term from the Amonian language. En- 
cheliz, Eyx¢Aios, is the place of En-Chel, by which 
-is signified the fountain of heaven; similar to 
Hanes, Anorus, Anopus in other parts. The 
temple was an Ophite Petra: which terms induced 
people to believe, that there were in these temples 
serpents petrified. It is possible, that in later 
times the Deity may have been worshipped under 
this form: whence it might truly be said of 
Cadmus, and Harmonia, that they would one day 
be exhibited in stone. 


34 Acivenv nprehAov Eqcey ODiwdEW poogny. 


But the notion in general arose from a mistake ; 
and was owing to a misinterpretation of the aa 
Petra. On this account many personages were 
said to have undergone this change. Pollux, who 


33 Geog, Vet. vol. 1. p. 9. Here were Meteo WAayras. 
3@ Nonni Dionys. 1. 44. p. 1144. 
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was of a character superior to what is generally 
imagined, was said to have been turned to a 
stone. | 


5 Bic Asov aurorergsoy soe guln TloAudeuxns. 


Ariadne underwent the like ® change. Also Bat- 
tus, Atlas, >? Alcemena, and others. All these 
histories relate to personages, enshrined in tem- 
ples styled Petra, who had a svacs or rude pillar 
erected to their honour: This was the usage in 
all parts, before the introduction of images. 
There are allusions to these Ophite temples, and 
to these pillars, upon the coins of Syria, and 
Tyre. Upon these the Deity is represented be- 
tween two rough stones, with two * serpents on 
each side of him. A temple of this sort, which 
betrayed great antiquity, stood in the vicinity of 
Thebes, ‘and was called the serpent’s head. Pau- 
sanius speaks of it as remaining in his * time. 
The same author affords another instance in his 
account of Achaia; which is attended with some 


35 Nonnus, 1. 25. p. 640. 

ties Awiveny womee KOPUTT OEY Agiadvay. Nonnus, J]. 44. ‘/p. 1242. 
37 Pausan. |. 9. p. 743, 

38 See Goltius, Vaillant, and Suidas, “Heaxans. 


39 Asbors MwWEboY WEPLENajLEvoY Acyasiy OMewg xuALCIY oF @xEai- 


eb xEDAANY. Pausan. |. 9. p. 747. 
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—yemarkable circumstances. He tells us, * that at 
Phere, a city of that region, was a fountain sa- 
cred to Hermes ; and the name of it was Hama. 
Near this Staxiietin were thirty large stones, which 
had been erected in antient times. Each of these — 
‘was looked upon as a representative of some Dei- 
ty. And Pausanias remarks, that instead of ima- 
ges, the Greeks in times of old universally paid 
their adoration to rude unwrought *" stones. 

That the Cadmians were the people, whom I 
suppose them, may I think be proved from many 
other circumstances. There are some particulars 
in the history of these emigrants, by which they 
may be as effectually distinguished, as by any 
national mark of feature, or complexion. I have 
taken notice in a former treatise of the Cuthites, 
who came from Babylonia and settled in Eo gypt; 
_and who were afterwards expelled the country, 
They came under different titles ; and were styled 
Phenicians, Arabians, and Bihibaletice but they 
were more particularly distinguished by the name 
of Orite, and of shepherds. These appellations 
must be carefully kept in remembrance, for they 
will be found to occur in almost every part of the 
world, wherever any of this family settled. In 
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_* Pausan. 1.7. p. 579. 


Tyas Pswy avr: ayaruatoy Ebxow weyers Asdos. Ibid. 
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the histories above given of Osiris, Dionusus, and _ 


others, we find, that the sons of Chus are repre- 
sented as great travellers, and at the same time 
general benefactors: and it is to be observed, that 
the same characters occur in every history: the 


great outlines are the same in all. They appear 


to have been zealous worshippers of the Sun; and 


addicted to the rites of fire: which mode of wor- — 


ship they propagated, wherever they came. ‘They 


are described as of superior stature, and were re-— 


at cee Ha tt 


puted the sons of Anac, and Unius, from Canaan, — 


and Babylonia. In respect to science, they seem 
to have been very eminent, if we consider the 
times when they lived. They were particularly 
famed for their knowledge in astronomy, archi- 
tecture, and music. They had great sagacity in 
finding ** mines, and consequently were very rich. 


Lastly, there continually occurs in their history 
some allusion to shepherds. Every one of these — 
particulars may be met with in the accounts given 
of the Cadmians: but it was the turn of the times. 
to make every thing centre in their imaginary lea-— 


der, Cadmus. | He is supposed to have found out 


mines in Cyprus, and Thrace: and to have been | 
the inventor of letters, and the introducer of 


oe 


a Kaduos Poin Aoropseey eZevee, HOE LETHAAM HeUTOU Ta ees TO 


Tlayncasov emevoncey 060s. Clemens. Strom. 1. 1. p. 303. See Nataligi 


Comes of Cadmus, 
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science. To him are ascribed the temples at 
Rhodes ; and the buildings in Attica and Beeotia. 


‘We find him celebrated as a great * theologist 


and astronomer : and it is reported of Cadmus, as 
it was also of Orpheus, that he left behind him 
many valuable remains, which “ Bion Proconne- 
sius is said to have translated. But all these gifts, 


$0 lavishly bestowed upon one person, should be 


transferred to a people, who went under the name 
of Cadmians: and in whom all these requisites 
are to be found. If we make this allowance, the 
history will be found to be true. ‘This people, in 
their migrations westward, were accompanied by 
others from Canaan, and Syria. I have shewn 
that they settled at Rhodes, where they were 
called Ophites, or Hivites. Another of their titles 
was Heliadew, or children of the “Sun. They 
were looked upon as adepts in every branch of 
science, and particularly famed for their skill in 


astronomy. They were the first navigators of the 


seas ; and the division of time, with the notification 
of seasons, is ascribed to them. “ O: d: “Haiadas 


Drargogos yeyovores Twv ahrAwy ey Wadere OINVEY RAY, KOE poem 


ee ee einnemmnannneinntanmimmmmnemeenmemmmaammetin! 


** Nonnus. Dionys. |. 4. p. 128. 
43 Clemens, Alex. |. 6. p. 753. 


4# Styled wasdes “Hare by Diodorus. 1. 5. p. 327. 
#5 Diodorus. 1. 5. p. 328. 
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Aisa ey Aspodoyia’ siamynoavro de was meps FHS vauTLALaS 
TOAAG, ToAAG de xas wep Tas woas dierakay. All these 
arts, 1f we may believe Herodotus, took their rise 
in * Babylonia: from whence they were carried 
by the Orite into Egypt: and from Egypt west- 
ward to RhoJes, and to various parts besides. 
The Orite, or Aurite, were the same as the He- 
liadw, denominated from the great object of their 
worship, the Sun. He was among other titles 
styled #7 Orives: as we learn from Lycophron: 
which is by his Scholiast interpreted the Sun. 
- Qeirny teav, rov avroyv Hav. Lhe Deity, which 1s 
termed Orites, is no other than the Sun. These 
Heliada were Ophite ; and introduced at Rhodes, 
and in. other places, the worship of the serpent. 
Hence they occur in Greece under various titles, 
such as Ellopians, Europians, Oropians, Asopians, 
andthe like, being so denominated from places 
which they consecrated to Ops, and Opis, the 
serpent. .The Cadmians settled in Eubeea, which 
was called Ellopia from Ellops, a supposed brother 
of * Cothus. Plutarch gives an account of 
Cothus himself coming to Eubcea in company 


4° Herodotus. |. 2. c. 109. 
*7 FT roy Oogasov, Irwov, Qesrny, Jeov. Lycophron. v. 352 
*® Scholiast. Ibid. 


*° Strabo. 1. 10. p. 683. 
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with another named Arclus.  *° Kofos, xas Agxaos; 
61 Bubs aaides eis EvCorav vxov osmnocvrss. By ‘Cothus 
and Arclus are meant Cuthites and Herculeans, 
people of the same family, who settled in this 
island. The Orite of Egypt’ were also styled 
Arabians ; and the Arabian nome was denominated 
from them, The Cadmians, who settled in Euboa, 
may be traced under the same names. Strabo 
calls the people, who were ‘supposed to attend 
Cadmus, Arabians, Aga&es, és cv Kaduo. One 
district in the island was denominated from them, 
7Ethiopium : >" AiPsomsov, ovopic niwers ev Euborm, This 
is more. particularly. described by Stephanus, as 
the passage is happily. corrected by Salmasius. 
Aibsorsoy, Hy weroy Tubosas: mapa Anauz, WANTIOY TZ Evesme. 
— There is a part of Eubea hard by Delium, and 
near to the Euripus, called Ethiopium. But the 
most critical mark, by which any of these islands 
were distinguished, was that of * Orite. This is 
the express title of the shepherds in Egypt; which 
they assumed both on account of the Deity, 
whom they worshipped, and in reference to the 
city Ur in Chaldea, from whence they were in 


Fe tn cnet te inthe A ee 


*° Queestiones Grace. p. 290. - 
* Strabo. 1.10. .p. 085, 
_ ** Harpocration. : 
*? Strabo. 1.10. p. 683. Polybius. 1. 11. p. 697. 
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part derived. They founded a city of the same 
name in Eubcea, which the Greeks expressed 
* Oria: whence came the provincial title of Orite. 
Here Orion was supposed to have been * nursed, 
whose history we know was from Babylonia. The 
natives had a tradition, that he was the son of. 
*° Urieus, and of the gigantic race: the purport 
of which, I think, cannot be mistaken. They 
passed, as I have shewn, from Eubcea to Attica, 
and Beotia. Here also was a city * Ur, like that 
in Chaldea, and a tradition about Orion being 
born in these parts. They likewise pretended to 
shew his * tomb. This city Ur, or Uria, was in 
the district of Tanagra, and stood directly oppo- 
site to the province of Ethiopia in Eubcea, being 
separated only by the narrow frith of the*? Euripus. 


$4Ey Tn Shere xarovpeyyn Tg “Israswtsdos. Strabo. 1. 10. p- 683. 
Oria is literally the land of Ur. } 

55 Strabo. 1. 10. p. 683. He mentions a domestic quarrel among 
some of this family, and adds, ‘res Qerrac—mworspzneves Ure Twp 
“Enromiewy, that the Orite were attacked by the Ellopians. 

*° Antoninus Liberalis. c. 25. p. 130. 

57 “ay “Ypbce ds tng Taveryorng voy est, mooregoy Oe ts Onbaidos, ore 
o “Tet0s pepvesuTar, nash TB Qerwvos yeveoss. Strabo. 1.9. p. 620. 
He is called ‘Yeievs by Euphorion. See Homer. ©. Scholia, 
v. 486. : 

55 Bes noes Qerwvos pynpce ev Tavayea, Pausan. 1. 9. p. 749. 

59 Ess OH ev “Tei weos Tov Evpiroy. Steph. Byzant. 
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They settled also at Trezen, where Orus is said 
to have resided: by which we are to understand 
his worshippers, the Orita. © Giiei de Qeov yeveoban 
CPiow ev yn wewroy” euor mev ouy Aiyumrioy Paweral, xas 
oudaeuis “EAAnvinop OvOfAa Qeoe eivet, Baosrcuowi d ovp pac 
gore, xaeb \dooeray am wire xarsclar THY yn. Lhe peo- 
ple of Trezen, says Pausanias, give out, that one 
Oris was the first in their country. But the name 
Orus to me-seems to have been of Egyptian origi- 
nal. They farther relate, that this Orus was a 
king, and that the province was from him called 
Oraia. Uria above, and Oraia here, however 
differently expressed, signify literally the land of 
Ur. In all these places the Cuthites went under 
various - appellations, but particularly of Cyclo- 
pians, Ellopians, and © Europians from their wor- 
ship. Agreeably to the account which has been 
above given, we find, that the Heroum of Cadmus 
_at Sparta was built by Europus, and his brethren: 
and they hkewise are represented as the sons of 
“ Ureus. As we are acquainted with the easterh 


°° Pausanias. 1. 2. p. 181. 

°** Europus is the same as Oropus, and signifies Orus Pytho. 
Ops, Opis, Opus, Opas, all signify a serpent. Zeus was the same 

as Orus and Osiris; hence styled Europus, and Europas; which 

Homer has converted to Evevoras, and accordingly styles Jupiter 

; Evgveme Zeus. 


*? Pausanias. |. 3. p. 245. esvas Oe aUTES “Yeciy TF HORS 
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manner of speaking; and know that by the 
daughter of Tyre, the daughter of Jerusalem, the 
children of Moab, the children of Kedar, the 
children of Seir, the children of the east, are 
meant the inhabitants of those places: may we 
not be assured that by Europus and the sons of 
Urius and Ureus, are pointed out a people styled 
Europians of Babylonish extraction, who were 
ab origine from Ur in Chaldea? And is it not 
plain, that the history of Cadmus is founded upon 
terms ill understood, and greatly misapplied? . Yet 
the truth is not totally defaced, as I hope, that 
I have made appear. By Moses Chorenensis 
Cadmus is represented as of the giant race; and 
he is said to have come from Babylonia. Non- 
nus mentions his planting in Greece a colony of 
giants. | 


GS yr ; * ; 4 . ~ 
“Kat gays wutorkoysuros avnsento Cisyavtov. 


Hence the Cadmians were styled | Avaxes, and 
°° Avaxres; and the temples of their Gods, AVauToeba, 
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*S Nonnus. |. 4, p. 136. 
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Anactoria. These terms were imported from. the 
- Anakim of Egypt and Canaan: but as the people, 
‘who brought them, were Orite, and the sons of 
~Urius, they must ultimately have come from Ba- 
bylonia. Here astronomy, and the other sciences 
first commenced ; and the worship of the Sun 
was first instituted: where the priests, and pro- 
fessors were styled Oriie, and” Orchani. Lu- 
cian indeed says, that astronomy was not derived 
to the Greeks either from the Egyptians, or the 
Ethiopians ; but from “ Orpheus. This however 
intimates, that the Ethiopians, under which name 
the sons of Chus are mentioned by the ® Greeks, 
were supposed to have introduced science into this 
country ; otherwise this caveat had been unneces- 
sary. But we shall in the end shew, that Orpheus 
was from the same quarter. And to put the mat- 
ter out of all doubt, we find Herodotus maintain- 
ing very determinately, that the knowledge of 
the heavens, and every thing relating to the dis- 


ST Bs de nan Pvaoyv vs Tuy Xardaiwy, Hab VUEm TNS BaBvrwvas 
bw exesywy OmmMBUEIN, TANnTIACBoa Kab TOLS Agals, xas tn nate Tleg- 
aS AEyonevy Jadarrn. Ess O& nas Trev Xardaswv Twv As eovonsear 
yen Wresw* nar yao Opynyvos reves WeoTauyovevavTes. Strabo. |. 16. 
p. 1074. 
~ ©8 Lucian de Astrolog. p. 987. 

69 Xes, e& 60 AsOsoores. Euseb. Chron. pi it. 
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tribution of time, was imported from ” Babylo- 
nia. As these Babylonians, these sons of Urius, 
‘manifestly came to Greece by the way of Egypt, 
it appears pretty evident, that they were the sons 
of Chus, of the shepherd race, who so long held 
the sovereignty in that kingdom. Hence it is, that 
throughout the whole mythology of the Grecians 
there are continual allusions to shepherds ; a title, 
which we know was peculiar to the Aurite of 
Egypt. Nonnus, in his allegorical poem, describes 
Cadmus in a pastoral habit, playing upon an in- 


strument, and reclining himself under the shade. 
of an oak. 


71 aa € ; € 
Kawwas yerrovs vero vo deus QopSados vans, 


Kat pogewy ayeavroy anleos esa Nopnos. 


He gives to him the same powers in harmony 
which were attributed to Orpheus. Hence Cad- — 
mus is made to say that he could charm the woods 
upon the mountains, and sooth the wild beasts of | 
the forest: that he could even calm the ocean, ; 
and stop the course of its turbulent waters. 


gerne re en 


70 e 
TIoAoy EY YX, nObb YYW OVA, KOS Ta OuWOERa [AECER FNS NIAEONS THE% 
BaSvawviwy eucadoy “Eaanves. 1. 2. Cc. 109. 
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* OcrSw devdoex mara, xo ovgeo, x0r Moevee Onewy® 


Oxeavey crevdovta warivdiwnrov sovka. 


Almost all the principal persons, whose names oc- 
cur in the mythology of Greece and Italy, are 
represented as shepherds. Not only the Gods 
Faunus, Apollo, Pan, Sylvanus, Pales, Adonis, 
but Eumelus, Triptolemus, Ericthonius, Eumol- 
pus, Aristeus, Battus, Daphnis, Terambus of 
Egypt, and Osiris, are represented of that pro- 
fession. Hence it is, that we find altars, and 
inscriptions to the shepherd ® Gods. Apollo was 
styled Nowevs, and Moimvios; and was said to have 
been educated in %* Arabia. When Rhea produced 
to the world Poseidon, she gave him to the care of 
a7 shepherd to bring him up among the flocks. 
Atlas, the great astronomer, is represented as a 
shepherd. 7 Aravus paleuarenos nv AsGus avne.——Tlo- 


™ Nonnus. |. 1. p. 38. 
73, Rome Inscriptio Vetus. 
TOIL NOMIOIZ OEOIz. Gruter. xcil. n. 4. 
- Omne benignum 
Virus odoriferis Arabum quod doctus in arvis 
Aut Amphrysiaco Pastor de gramine carpsi. 

Statii Sylv. 1. 1. Soteria, v. 104. 
ie Pea, nvina Lloceswve ETEME, TOY KEV EC Trosuyny xaraber bus, d4c65= 
any evravbe élovra pera Toy aevwv. Pausan. 1. 3. p. 013. 
7° Scholia in Lycophron. v. 879. oe 
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Averdos de 6 didugapEoworos tov ArAavrm rarov TIOIMENA 
A:Buv gnow. Atlas the great mathematician, was 
a person of Libya. The Dithyrambic poet Poluei- 
dos says, that Atlas was a Libyan shepherd. There 
was a tradition that the temple of Ammon in Li- 
bya was built by a shepherd, from whom it re- 
ceived its name; 7? amo re ieucapevs mroiuevos. It is 
reported of the Muses, that they were of shep- 
herd extraction, and tended flocks, which they 
entrusted to their favourite Aristeus. 


Kou pv tov penrov Ysera neavov, Ooo EvELovTO 
! ; 3 
Apredsov Dhiav Adapavriov, apps t Epvjavny 


Ofevv, nas moras iegov poov Amidayoso. 


This is the person by Virgil styled Pastor Aris- 
-teus. Zethus and Amphion are described as of 
the same profession, though kings of Thebes. 


79 Znbos de nas AuQiwy aderQos noav Tosreves. Even the ~ 


monster Polyphemus is taken notice of as a mu- 
sician, and a * shepherd. Macrobius mentions, 


gente arene ere ne ne eC AC OE CLL E ACL LA CLA LDC 


77 Pausanias. |. 4. p. 337. So also says Eustathius. “Os de Gace 
vou exes Ata Appwre xaAnOnvas ame Tivos onwivs Tlosmsvoc, HeoMaT ee” 
Eavrog tno ta ‘Tepe tOgucews. Schol. in Dionys. v. 211. 

78 Apollonius Rhodius. 1. 2. v. 515. 

The same Poet of the nymph Cyrene. 
Evba Agirasoy Dow rexev, ov xaeAesow 
Avera, ras Nojsov moAvanios ‘Aspoviness 1. 2. v. 508, 
79 Syncellus. p. 156. 
*° Homer, Odyss. 1. 1. Pastor Polyphemus of Virgil. 
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that among the Phrygians the Sun was worshiip- 
ped under a pastoral “ character, with a pipe and 
a wand. Tiresias, the prophet, is by Hyginus 
styled Tiresias, Eueri filius, or as some read it, 
Tiresias, Eurii filius, ” Pastor. This was also 
one of the titles out of many conferred upon the 
Phenician Hercules, to whom they attributed the 
invention of purple. He was the chief Deity, 
the same as Cham, and Orus, the God of hght; 
to whom there is a remarkable invocation in the 
Dionusiaca of Nonnus. 


As pon stray "Heanres, avak mugs, Oo ape noo, 
Hease, Coorzoso Ciz dorryooxse TIOIMHN. 


Some of the pyramids in Egypt were styled the 
pyramids of the shepherd “ Philitis; and were 
said to have been built by people, whom the 
Egyptians held in abomination: from whence we 
may form a judgment of the persons, by whom 
those edifices were erected. Many hills, and places 
of reputed sanctity were denominated from shep- 
herds. Caucasus, in the vicinity of Colchis, had 


ai a ndash eee 
82 Macrobii Saturn. 1.1. c. 21. p. 210. 
83 Hyginus. Fab. 68. Euri, and Eueris Filius. He is by The- 
~oeritus styled Mavrig Evngedyg. Idyl. 24. v. 70. 
- 8 Nonni Dionys. 1. 40. p. 1038. 
5 Herodotus, 1. 2. c. 128. 
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its name conferred by Jupiter in memory of Cauca- 
sus a shepherd. riahat WC 0005 Ess TINY TE Tlosprevos Kavtacop 
werovoracas. Mount Citheron in Beotia was 
called Asterius; but received the former name 
from one Citheron, a *7 shepherd, supposed to 
have been there slain. I have mentioned from 
Herodotus, that the Cadmians built the tem- 
ple of * Damater, or Ceres, in Attica, where 
they introduced her worship. And there is a 
remarkable circumstance mentioned in conse- 
- quence of this by Hesychius, who tells us, that 
the priests of this Goddess were of a particular 
family, called Moipevidas, or the Shepherd race. | 
Tlospevidas, yevos, e& ov 6 Anjanteos tzgevs. The Cad- 
mians therefore, from whom this priesthood came, 
must have been i in a peculiar mainer shepherds. : 
The mountain Apesantus in Argolis is said to 
have been ndmed from * Apesantus, a shepherd. 
The. Cuthites settled in Thrace near Hemus, in 
Sethonia ; of whom Stephanus gives this short but 
remarkable history: sxoAzito reoreoov Nowa. ‘The 
author does not say, that they were shepherds ; 
but that they antiently were so called: so that it 


8° Cleanthes segs Beepasac, quoted by Plutarch de Flum,. 


Darts. - 
‘7 Plutarch de Flim. Ienareé. 
88 Herodotus. 1. 5. ¢. 6}. 
49Plut. de Flav. Inachus. 
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was not somuch the profession, as the title of the 
people. They settled in Hetruria, and Latium ; 
in which last province stood the city Preneste, of 
which I have before spoken. | It was said to have 
been of high antiquity, and was founded by 
Ceculus, ‘ 


®° Vulcano genitum pecora inter agrestia Regem, 
Inventumque focis, omnis quem credidit etas. 


We find here, that the founder of this city was a 
shepherd, and a king, and the reputed son of 
Vulcan, the same as Urius. It is said of him, 
that he was, inventum focis, because he was ab 
| _ origine from the land of fire; by which is meant 
Ur of Chaldea. So the personage, represented 
under the character of Cacus upon Mount Aven- 
tine, is by Livy said to have been a shepherd, 
* Pastor accola ejus loci, nomine Cacus, ferox 
viribus. He likewise is said to have been the son 
of the God of Fire: ° Huic monstro Vulcanus 
erat pater. The first city which the Cadmians 
built in Boeotia was named % Poimandris; or as 


9° Virgil. Aineid. |. 7. y. 678. 

HPs Liyiugy 1, 1.027. 

9? Virgil. 1. 8. v. 198. 

93 “EH Tlotmavders essy 0 auen tn Taveveixn. Strabo. |. 9. p. 619. 
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Eustathius renders it Poimandria, % Momardore 3 
the same which was afterwards called Tanagra. 
Tt is said to have been so denominated from one 
Poimander. This name is by interpretation a 
shepherd, or rather a shepherd of men, . It an- 
swers to the title of Momny aes, so frequently to be 
met with in Homer. That excellent Poet was 
wonderfully fond of every thing, which savoured 
of antiquity : and has continual references to the 
antient history of Egypt, and to the rites of that 
country. He sometimes seems to adhere super- 
stitiously to obsolete terms, thinking probably, 
that they enriched his verse, and gave a venerable 
air to the narration. Of these, no one occurs 
more frequently than the title of a shepherd 
Prince, which he bestows on many of his leaders. 
It is the translation of a title, which the sons of 
Chus, as well as the Egyptians, gave to their 
Deities, and to their kings. Hence the writings 
of Hermes were inscribed the works of the Shep- 
herd Prince, as we may infer from the Greek 
transcript: for that was written in imitation of 
the former, and called * Poimandras. 


 Toimevdpra woars Borwries, 7 otk Taveyea xadrvevn. Schol, 
Lycoph. v. 326. Tospavdgie is by some interpreted mulctrale: 
but that was not the original purport of the word. 
# Hermes Trismegistus, sive Tosavdens. 
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Thus have I endeavoured to state the progress 
ef the Cuthites under their different appellations 
to Greece; and to describe the rout which they 
took in their peregrinations. I have shewn, that 
under the title of Phenicians and Cadmians, they. 
first.settled in Canaan, and.in the region about 
Tyre and Sidon: from whence they extended 
themselves towards the midland parts of Syria; 
where they built Antioch. ” Kacos, xat Bndos, lays 
TALES, ™e0s TW Ovovrn morayw thy vuv Avtionsmy THs 
Lupias tow cxricov. Casus, and Belus, two sons of 
Inachus, built the city in Syria, which is now called 
Antioch upon the river Oronies. By Casus is 
meant Chus;°and Belus is a Babylonish title of 
Ham, as well es of his immediate descendants, 
_ who are here alluded to. From Syria they pene- 
trated to the Euphrates, and from thence to 
Armenia: and that there were colonies here of 
Amonians, and particularly of the Cuthites, may 
be known. from the history of Cadmus: but more 
especially from the similitude of language, person, 
and manners, which subsisted. among these ” na- 


9° Syncellus. p. 126. Eusebius. Chron. p. 24. 

97 By which are meant the Syrians, Arabians, and Armenians. 
To wey yee Tw Agseveay eByvos, xob TO THY Lvewy, HOLb Tw Agabuy TOAANY 
spoPuaray EUDavEs HATH TE THY OvarExTov, nab TS Cixe, AAS TRS Tuy 
TW LETOY NHCLKT NCHS uTA.—srnaCery Oe Of nas Tas Twv eOvwr. reTwy 


HMGTOVOUETEOG EULDELELS HAANAGIG Edits Strabo ds pel. 
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tions. Zonaras is very explicit upon this head. 
He mentions the incroachments of the sons of 
Hiam in these parts, and shews the extent of the 
trespass, of which they were guilty. % ‘Oise ye 
modes Ts Kam Thy aro Lueias nos ACave xas ArGavs tov 
opwy YnV KATET HOV, xCb Oca. ™e0S baraccay auTwy ETET OKT TO, 
PHENOLS WHEOIE, KUTEANPLTE, In respect to the sons of 
Ham, they seized upon all the inland country, 
which reaches from Syria, and particularly from 
the mountains Albanus, and Libanus: and all the 
region, which from thence extends towards the sea, 
even as far as the Ocean. Of these emigrants 
Tacitus has given a curious account, which has 
never been sufficiently heeded. He takes notice 
of those who settled in Canaan, as well as those 
who passed higher towards the north. * Sunt, qui 
tradant Assyrios convenas, indigum agrorum po- 
pulum, parte Augypti potitos, ac mox "°° nroprias 
urbes, Hebraasque terras, et propiora Syria co- 
Iuisse. As the Cadmians settled about Byblus- 
and Sidon, there seems in consequence of it to have 
been a religious correspondence kept up between 


i eeeeecee anne 


° Zonparas..l. Lae as 

2 Tacitus. Hist. 1. dee. 23 
*°°Ft should perhaps be proximas urbes. The same history is 
alluded, to by Kusebius. Eos Awscos T8 Pogwvews Loree Te Abyunrtioy 
geata skerecey Anyurge, bi ev Lindon noruaevn Luerm ov Wopea 


4 ‘pa Py . 
ACHAT WUNTKY, Tauseb, Chron. —p. 20. 
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this colony and Egypt. ‘Tt is said according to the 
enigmatical turn of the times, that the head of 
Osiris was annually wafted by the floods to 
‘Byblus. It was reported to have been just seven 
days in its passage ; and the whole was performed 
Been poor iru, by a voyage truly miraculous. There 
are many proofs that the religion of Syria came 
in great measure from Egypt. The rites of 
Adonis, and the lamentations upon his account at 
Sidon, and Byblus, were copies of the mourning 
for Osiris, and represented in the same * manner. 
Lucian, having described the pompous temple at 
Hierapolis, says, that there was another in the 
neighbourhood, not of Assyrian, but Egyptian 
original; the rites of which were received by the 
natives from Heliopolis in that * country. This he 
did not see; but speaks of it as very grand, and 
of high antiquity. 

These particulars I have thought proper to dis- 
euss thoroughly, in order to disclose the true 
history of the Cadmians, as I am hereby enabled 
to prove the great antiquity of this people; and 
to shew who they were, and from whence they 


-* Lucian de Dea Syria. 
2 They were in each country styled the mourning for Thamas, 
and Thamuz. 
? Execs de nas aAAo Dorvsxes "Yeon, wx Acrveioy, aAAum Aryumriov, Ta 


c£ Hasusroasos &¢ Tuy Dowsnny wirinero. KA. Lucian de Dea Syrid. 
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came. It has been observed by many of the’ 
learned, that some particular race of men spread 
themselves abroad, and got access among num- 
berless nations. Some have thought that they 
were Scythians: others, that they were Eeyp- 
tians: others still, that they were from Phenicia, 
Phenicia, and Canaan. What they have said up- 
on the subject, however they may seem to differ 
from one another, may in some degree be allow- 
ed. But I believe, that the true account is that 
which I have ‘here given. I have endeavoured, — 
with great pains, to sift the history to the bot- 
tom: and it is to me manifest, that they were for. 
the most part the Aurite, those shepherds of 
Egypt. This people had spread themselves over 
that country like a deluge: but were in time 
forced to retreat, and to betake themselves to 
other parts. In consequence of this they were 
dissipated over regions far remote. They were 
probably joined by others of their family, as well 
as by the Canaanites, and the Caphtorim of Pa- 
lestina. They are to be met with in Persis, and 
Gedrosia, under the name of Orite. They are to 
be found in Beetica upon the Atlantic under the 
same *name. They settled in Colchis, Thrace, 


* In Beetica they were called Oritani, Strabo. 1. 8 p, 204. 
There were Orit in Epirus. Diczearchus status Grecia. Merz 
Baroy eicey Ocerrar. p. 4. V. 45. 
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Phrygia, Sicily, and Hetruria; and upon the ex- 
‘treme parts of the Mediterranean: Diluvio ex 
illo tot vasta per equora vecti. 7 
These are the migrations, of which the antient 
historian * Istrus wrote in a curious treatise, long 
since lost ; which he inscribed ses roy Avyurriav 
moins, We meet with a summary account of 
them in Diodorus Siculus, who mentions, that 
after the death of Isis and Osiris the Keyptians 
“sent out many colonies, which were scattered over 
the face of the earth. °‘Oide ous ALYUTTIOL PATEL KOE LET OO 
TOUTE MTOUIaS wAsicus EF Aiyumrs nara TAT ay Dsaoma= 
envecs tTav oixenevny. OF these migrations there were 
two remarkable above the rest: the one of. the 
sons of Chus, concerning whom I have been treat- 
‘ing; the other of the Israelites, which was some- 
-what later than the former. 'The author above 
takes notice of both these occurrences, ina most 
valuable extract preserved by Photius; wherein 
he does not suificiently distinguish the eet 
families of these emigrants, nor the different times 


Orite in Persis. Arrian. ], 4. ¢. 26. also in Gedrosia. Sve 
Auctor Periph Maris Erythreai. 

eos gov dvow Te Tydy ToTaus Ogres. Schol. ‘Dionys, v. 1095. 
Neitas elves Ivdsmov. Steph. Byzant. ‘There were Orite in Persis, 
bard by the Cutha of Josephus. Ant. 1. 9. ¢. 4, and. 15. 

* Clemens. Alexand. Strom. 1. 1. pe gS2: rie 

* Diodorus Siculus, 1.1. p. 24. Fp 
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of the migration : yet the account is very curious; 
and the history of each transaction plainly deline- 
ated. 7 Rubus ev of Fevonwrepevay TOY arrvebvav 6 Ob Ems= 
QavEeraTor, KML DashewToToE cuseapertes Febosoncav, ws 
ries Gao, sg tay EAAada, Los THOS ETEQES TOMBS, EXOV- 
TES HELOAOYES ny Epovas” wy nysvto Aavaos, 2b Kadues, 
TWY KBAAWY ETIPAVESATOS. ‘Ode moaus Agus eFererev eto THY : 
voy xarzmevny Ledaray. Upon this, as some writers tell 
us, the most eminent and enterprising of those fo- 
reigners, who were in Egypt, and obliged to leave 
the country, betook themselves to the coast of Greece, 
and also to other regions, having put themselves 
under the command of proper leaders for that pur- 
pose. Some of them were conducted by Danaus, 
and Cadmus, who were the most illustrious of the 
whole. There were beside these a large, but less no- 
ble, body of people, who retired into the province 
called now * Judea. ; 
When therefore we speak of the history of. 
Greece as far back as we can carry it, and of 
the rites and religion introduced into that coun- | 
try, we may accede to the account given of them | 
by Zonaras. ? Ex Xardaswy yao AsyseTas QorTnT Hs TaUTH 
™eOS. Aryurroy none rOey ™ EOS ‘Eaanvas. Ald these things 


i ee a ee ea A 


7 Ex Diodori. 1. xl, apud Photium, p. 1152. 
® A similar account is given by the same author. |. 1. p. 24. 
§ Zonaras. v. L.. p. 22. Also Syncellus, .p. 102. 
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came from Chaldea to Egypt ; and from thence were 
derived to the Greeks. The same is attested by 
°° Josephus. What preceded the arrival of the 
Cadmians, and other Cuthites, in these parts, ‘is 
utterly unknown. With them commences the 
history of the country. It is true, there are ac- 


counts concerning Erectheus, Ericthonius, Ce-. 


crops, and other antient kings: but they were 
superadded to the history of Attica, just as the 
names of Inachus, Phoroneus, Apis, were to that 


of Argos. It was therefore matter of great sur-. 


prise to Solon, when he was informed by the 
Egyptian priests of the antient occurrences of 
their country, and of the wars of the Atlantians, 
to find the same names stand at the head of 
their histories, as were observable in those of 
<sreéce ;"" Kenoorros re, xo Eoey ews, nas Eoin Gove, xcs 
Fes Ooves, trav tre wAawy. Lor instance, the naincs 
of Cecrops, Erectheus, Ericthonius, Erisic- 
thon, and others, Kas ra rev Tuyaimoy uas tavre, 
The names also of their women were the same. 
In reality, they were all titles of the Deity, as 
might be easily shewn. Erectheus for instance 
was the God of the sea, and as such worshipped 


*° He is very full upon this head. Contra Apion. 1.1. p. 443. 
and 444. Ga 
“Y Plato. Critias. vol, 3. p. 110. 
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by the very people who enlisted him among their 
kings. This may be proved from Athenagoras. 
™ AQnvasos Egen der Tlocesdwy: Ouess Lhe Athenian sacri- 
fices to Erectheus, the same as Poseidon. Strabo 
seems to think, that most of the antient names 
were foreign ; such as Cecrops, and Codrus, and 


Arclus, and Cothus: and he is certainly right in 


his opinion. 

What I have here said, may in some degree 
prove a basis for the history of Greece. We may 
indeed talk of Xuthus, Ion, and Hellen: also of 
the Leleges, and Pelasgi, and thus amuse our- 
selves in the dark: but no real emolument can 
possibly arise, till the cloud, with which history 
has been so long obscured, be done away. This 
cannot well be effected, till some of the first prin- 
ciples, upon which we are to proceed, be made 
out, and these great truths determined. 

This inquisition I have been obliged to make 
concerning some of the principal personages in 
the annals of Greece, For it is impossible to lay 
a foundation for a future history unless what 1s 
true, and what is false, be previously determined. 
All those, of whom I have been treating, stand 


S Legatia, th. 270. 
3 Kas aro Tw ovoparuy Of EvIWY TO Cageagoy ELD AIVET ES. Kezegoty 


Hoes Kodgac, xas Asnrog (read Aguacs) xa Kodos. x. a1. 7. p. 495. 
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foremost in the lists of antiquity, and have been 
admitted with too little consideration. “Many of 
the first Fathers in the Christian church, séeifie 
the high pretensions of the Grecians, triéd to ine 
validate their claim, by shewine that all their ai- 
tient heroes were subsequent to Moses. ‘This wis 
the repeated labour of Clemens of Alexandria, 
Theophilus, Eusebius, Tatianus, and others. It 
was a point urged by them continually in their 
recommendation of the Scriptures, as if priority 
of time were necessarily a mark of truth. The 
best chronologers likewise admit these personages 
in their computations ; and great pains have been 
used to reconcile the contradictions in their his- 
tories, and to ascertain the wra when they flou- 
rished. These learned men acted upon a very 
laudable principle, but failed in the very begin- 
ning of their process. For, as I have before 
taken notice, the question should not have been 
about the time when these persons lived, but 
whether they ever existed. The fathers pro- 
ceeded upon very precarious grounds, and brought 
their evidence to a wrong test. They indeed state 
things very fairly, and have authorities for all 
that they advance. But the traditions of the 
Greeks were not uniform, And if any Gentile 
writer, instead of carrying the wera of Inachus 
and Phoroneus, or of Dionusus and Perseus, 
towards the time of Moses,’ had’ extended it ta 
¥OL-41: K k 
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the times of the first kings in Egypt, I do not see 
what they could have done; for this person, in 
his turn, could have Riad need authorities. They 
might indeed have disputed the point, and have 


opposed evidence to evidence, but nothing certain 
could have ensued. 
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